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THE GOLDEN QUILL 


CHAPTER I—HOW GILBERT RAN AWAY 
FROM WHITERIDGE PRIORY 


os sat perched upon the top of a brick 
buttress in the Priory wall with his legs bent 
under him. He gazed out over the road at the hills, 
the woods, the open sky, and the wide world. 

A light shower of rain had laid the spring dust, 
and the evening air was cool: filled with a tingling 
stillness and laden with odours of field and thicket. 
To south and west, a barrier of green darkness, the 
mighty forest of the Weald stretched primeval and 
impenetrable before him. North and east lay the 
open fields, such as had been won back from the 
waste, hemmed in and diversified by thick coppices 
and stretches of woodland. Behind him, the Priory 
buildings glowed warmly red in the level light, 
church and cloister, chapter house and refectory. 
At his feet lay the herb garden set with southern 
wood, coriander, parsley, mint, and sage. Down 
below the wall, a ragged footpath ran, burrowing 
through the grass like a snake, now seen, now hid, 
and finally lost towards the hamlet of Whiteridge. 
Gilbert caught a glimpse of distant roofs on the green 
hill-side: smoke came from them and hung lazily 
in wreaths against the still sky. He discerned a few 
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figures of men and women going about among the 
houses. 

The Abbey behind him was quiet as its own 
graveyard; Vespers were done and Compline had 
not yet rung. Had the stern Master of the Novices 
come that way, Gilbert had been hard put to it to 
excuse himself, for he sat there on the uttermost 
wall for neither prayer nor penance, nor for anything 
wherewith the Priory had concern. He was con- 
sumed with longing, and a vague unrest moved within 
his bones. 

Three weeks ago he had found that from the 
buttress, as from a coign of vantage, he could scan 
the winding road and distant village. Since then, 
he had been wont to resort there furtively at such 
times as he could, cherishing in secret the thought 
of this window opening out upon the great world 
from the narrow confines of his monastic world. 
Opposite, across the narrow road, lay a strip of 
brushwood : against this ran a little wood of beech. 
It was but eight evenings ago that, sitting idly on 
the buttress and watching the tender leafage stirred 
by a light wind, a shining whiteness among the 
greenery had suddenly caught his eye. He looked 
again, and yet again. From among the leafy shadows 
peered a face; he knew it for the face of a girl. It 
was as though she gazed at him with starry eyes, 
and drew him to her. He thought her lips moved. 
A warm, strange thrill had run through his body, 
he had gazed back at her with parted lips, when lo, 
she vanished, and the leaves waved and rustled 
over the place whence she had looked. The sight 
had set a strange working in his blood, that since 
had left him neither night nor day, 

This was not the first time by a long way that he 
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had seen a woman, although these seven years he 
had gone but little beyond the Priory walls. But 
when he was a boy, old Prior Aylmer had often 
taken him with him on short journeys: he had 
ridden at the good old man’s back, clinging to his 
girdle. At such times, glimpses of the world had 
made bright pictures in his memory, as vivid as the 
coloured miniatures in the Priory Missal to his eye. 
He remembered a noisy market thronged with 
hucksters and countryfolk: an old woman sitting 
at the house door, spinning in the sun, with three 
or four children playing at her feet; a village green 
at sunset with men and women dancing merrily 
together to the sound of the viol, with many other 
such sights of a moving, glittering current of life, 
from which he was now so far removed. For, 
when Prior Aylmer had died, and Prior Thomas 
was elected in his stead, it was farewell to those 
pleasant journeyings ; the new Prior was strict and 
harsh, and little grace Gilbert got from him to pass 
the walls at any time and with any of the brethren. 
At times, however, he had seen women go by the 
gates, anon one carrying sticks from the forest up 
to Whiteridge, anon one driving swine from their 
pannage, or one carrying a load of acorns: others 
came bearing flour or meat or fruit to the Priory. 
He had watched them and wondered at them 
curiously, 

When he sang the Divine Services in the church, 
he was wont, from his place in the choir, to wonder 
at and worship a fair coloured window wherein 
was enshrined, in soft splendours of crimson and 
gold and purple light, the image of Our Blessed 
Lady, and much was the love and devotion he bore 
her, Truly, she had a fair face, soft and fresh and 
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young: her eyes looked lovingly: her sweet lips 
were slightly open as though with the first breath 
of tenderness. Gilbert knelt before her; “* Pray for 
me, Queen of Heaven, Flower of Womanhood, 
Virgin Unspotted,’’ quoth he. 

When he sat in church, he sometimes dreamt of 
a world beyond the far hills, where fair creatures, 
somewhat as she, might breathe and live, and he 
with them. Then suddenly his mind would come 
back and he would hear the voices of the brethren 
intoning ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison; Christe Eleison; Kyrie 
Eleison,’”’ and he knew he was a monk and that 
through Eve, our grandam, came sin first into the 
world. The tears rose to his eyes. 

Far off, distantly, he remembered now, as he sat 
upon the wall, Our Sweet Lady of the Painted 
Window: for the flower-like face shining from the 
thicket shade filled his imagination like a perfume. 
On that first evening, when the face had vanished 
from his sight, he had searched for it long with 
hungry eyes. When at last, daring to stay no longer, 
he had dropped to the ground from the buttress, 
he felt himself shaken and breathless: his heart 
beat like a smith’s hammer: he knew he must be 
pale and bloodless : his knees were weak under him. 

Since then, it was hard to say how he had lived : 
but more like a man in a dream than one of this 
world. 

Day by day he endured the round of religious 
observances, from Matins to Prime, from Mass to 
Compline: day by day he listened submissively to 
Brother Thomas’s instructions in the North Cloister : 
day by day he bore his part in the pithless conver- 
sation of the Brethren, but he was as a body which, 
soulless, moves by itself. Singing in the choir, 
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eating in the refectory, reading in the cloister, or 
lying sleepless in the dormitory at night time, a 
dim, uncertain vision haunted him; a white face, 
shadowy eyed and set in cool, leafy shadows. Every 
evening ’twixt Vespers and Compline, he had 
betaken himself to his secret post on the buttress 
and waited, watching that the fair face might come 
again, One evening, two evenings, three evenings 
passed: she did not return. But on the fourth 
evening she came again: the face again gleamed 
forth like a white lily from amongst the leaves: her 
eyes met his in one moment’s gaze of witchery : 
her lips seemed to pout sweetly. A low cry slipped 
from him unawares: he had nigh stretched out 
his arms towards her when she vanished. 

Now once more he sat upon the buttress and 
watched and waited. 

And as he waited, there came into his mind 
memories of those far-off days of childhood, ere 
his mother had offered him, like Samuel, to serve 
the Temple of God. He remembered a low, dark 
room, with a narrow slit of a doorway, through which 
the afternoon sunlight radiantly poured upon a 
floor covered with rushes, and a clay-daubed wall. 
His mother sat in the shadow of the doorway: her 
head was sunk in her hands and she sobbed bitterly. 
He had cried too, although he knew not why. He 
remembered also a long time of toil and distress : 
many faces, many voices, passing like images and 
noises in sleep. He remembered thirst and hunger 
and want: hot sun, chill rain, and bitter winds. He 
remembered how often his legs were tired and his feet 
sore by the wayside : how his mother had striven to 
carry him, but had proved herself unable, and so they 
two had sat down by the wayside and wept together. 
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He remembered the Priory Church, the first time 
he set foot in it, when his mother clutched him 
frenziedly to her bosom. He was afraid because of 
the great size and the darkness of the church; he 
was awed at the golden altar lit with candle shine, 
with the incense going up before it into the great 
glooms like a white mist. How was he feared, and 
how did he shrink, when he found himself standing 
alone with his mother before the altar! Fiercely he 
clung to her. She put her arms around him, and 
taking him up to the altar, wrapped his hand in the 
altar cloth. She kissed him and cut off his hair 
with a pair of scissors, the golden locks falling about 
his shoulders on either side. The monks assembled 
inthe Choir burstintoachant. The Prior, stripping 
off the boy’s jerkin, replaced it by a little monastic 
habit. “‘ The Lord clothe thee,’ cried he in a 
great voice. Thereafter, Gilbert never saw his 
mother more: she had gone out into the world, and 
it was as though she had gone out of life. 

Since that day of his reception into the Priory, 
Gilbert's life had flowed in an even tenor, according 
to the Monastic Rule. In the early days of his 
boyhood, he had been given in charge to Father 
Thomas, and Father Thomas had brought him up 
strictly in the ways of religion. He was wont to 
see him into bed of a night, holding a candle in one 
hand and a rod in the other: he would have him 
with him to the Choir to sing Matins at midnight, 
and did he half nod off to sleep there, standing or 
kneeling as he was, he would give him a great book 
to hold: also he would scold and beat him severely 
did he forget the responses or break any part of the 
Rule. Yet did he teach him to read and write, 
and in the Priory Library was a certain secular book 
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named Historia Britonum, written by one Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, which Gilbert ever and anon could 
come at, and therein he had great delight and wonder. 
For it told of a world far different from that in which 
he lived: not circumscribed, changeless, bound by 
rule, but free and open to all the winds of heaven, 
varied, shifting, gorgeous, as the broken lights of 
the rainbow across the April sky. As he sat at his 
desk over this book, he saw the pageant of the great 
kings passed away, of ladies dead in their excellent 
beauty, of valiant lords and squires long since turned 
to dust. All splendid and shining they passed 
before him : their way was terrible with the multitude 
of banners, with the glittering of countless spears 
and the ceaseless tread of men-at-arms: he heard 
the trumpets ring out shrilly : drums rattled, steeds 
neighed, and weapons clattered on mail and shield. 
Then, all of a sudden, would the solemn church bell 
ring, and sadly enow he must away to his Divine 
Exercises. 

Also, many a long, happy, summer afternoon did 
he spend in the Northern Cloister with Brother 
Gregory, from whom he learnt the art of fair writing 
and illuminating, until in time he became nigh 
as skilful as Brother Gregory himself, and the two 
between them made a copy of the Missal, embellish- 
ing it in very comely wise with ornamented capitals, 
flowered margins, and many-coloured miniatures. 
Much Gilbert loved this quiet, patient art: for 
great joy he had to see the clear, neat manuscript 
grow under his hand, to emblazon, emboss, and orna- 
ment around the capitals and in the broad margins, 
until the text crept down over the whole of the white 
parchment, and the page stood forth completed, 
myriad-coloured, jewel-like, a miracle of loveliness, 
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But now, as he sat on the buttress, the evening 
began to grow into night: a soft, dark haze began 
to cover the fields and woods: the distant hamlet 
was blotted out, the sky deepened into a purple 
blue, lit by the twinkling of the early stars. Sud- 
denly, again there came a little rustling in the 
coppice across the way, and the girl’s face looked 
forth from the green leaves: her eyes shone as 
though all dewy, her lips moved: he thought she 
signed to him to come to her with a light motion of 
the head. Tumultuously the blood rushed to 
Gilbert’s brain: far off as in a dream he heard the 
bell behind him ring solemnly for Compline: the 
world darkened into waving shadows whence alone 
looked forth a woman’s face. The next moment he 
leapt down on to the road, staggering a little on 
his feet as he alighted. He looked eagerly toward 
the coppice: there came a light laugh, and the 
faint rustle of branches. The face vanished: the 
leaves blew over the place where it had been. 

For some minutes he stood with his eyes fixed 
there. Then he drew himself up and took a deep 
breath. He turned and looked to the north, to the 
south, to the west, and then to the Priory lying 
behind him. At that moment the Priory Bell ceased 
to toll. He threw up his hands in a sudden gesture, 
turned, and plunged into the thicket up the hill 
and away from the Priory wall. 


CHAPTER II—HOW GILBERT TOOK TO 
THE GREENWOOD 


ITHIN the wood it was quite dark. Gilbert 
kilted his habit about his middle and pressed 
straight forward, Vaguely, half fearfully, he hoped 
he might find the fair lady who haunted that place : 
breathlessly he thought of her: a spirit not his own 
seemed to urge his feet onward away from the 
Priory. He knew that the monks must now be in 
their stalls in the choir: he thought of old Brother 
Gregory standing up in his place and noting that 
his pupil was away: soon the Brethren would go 
to their dormitory, but he would not be with them. 
A sudden sense of freedom filled him ; he laughed 
aloud, stretched his arms into the free air and 
madly ran a score of yards as fast as he could go. 
The smell of the damp earth in the woodland hollows 
rose gratefully to his nostrils: the sound of the 
bracken breaking under his footsteps filled him with 
pleasure : overhead between the interlacing branches 
he caught the dim twinkling of stars. A night 
bird flitted suddenly by : a wind from the west ran 
through the wood, making a countless murmur 
among the leafage. He stopped to listen to it; it 
blew across the great world without any let or 
hindrance: the walls of the cloister had dropped 
away from him, Yet some little sorrow came into 
his mind when he thought of Brother Gregory. 
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No path led through the wood, but it was somewhat 
thin at first, and the trees were young and slender : 
so he threaded his way through them at good speed. 
Once he stopped and listened; no one followed 
him ; the wood was steeped in silence. In a little 
while he reached the uttermost edge, and he knew 
he must have traversed its narrow breadth from 
side to side. Before him lay an open clearing: in 
the darkness it seemed part grass land, part 
plough land: on his right hand it sloped down 
away towards Whiteridge. Right in front, across 
the clearing, and upon the left hand, rose a dense 
mass of inky darkness vaguely outlining itself against 
the sombre sky. It was the great Weald Forest. 

Gilbert hesitated whither he should turn. To the 
right would lead him down at first and then up again 
into Whiteridge, perhaps back to the Priory. To the 
left and before him lay the impenetrable fastnesses 
of the forest. Somewhere down in the hollow a dog 
began to bark fiercely: doubtless there was some 
farmsteading and the dog had already scented him. 
He stayed no longer, but turning a little upon his 
left hand, he made off across the clearing. 

At the other side of the clearing, and at the edge 
of the forest he hesitated a moment and glanced 
over his shoulder; then he plunged straight in. 
Overhead stretched a thick canopy of leafy boughs ; 
the air was black as midnight; little could he see 
of his way before him, but stumbled on as he could, 
stretching out his hands to save him if he fell. His 
feet fell noiselessly on a carpet of thick moss, but 
anon he would trip on some upstanding root and 
nigh come to the ground. Ever the farther he went, 
the thicker was the darkness, and the more tangled 
the undergrowth, until he was forced to go forward 
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half crouching, scrambling along often on hands and 
feet together. 

Once or twice the ground suddenly seemed to go 
from under him, and he fell forward heavily on his 
face and hands. He began to pant with his exer- 
tions ; the blood sang in his brain, and he was half 
dazed. But he struggled on until for the time 
being he might no more, but dropped down on a 
bed of dry leaves and lay there like a dead man, 
breathing heavily and listening to the thumping of 
his heart while he gazed up into the darkness which 
encompassed him like a garment. 

There he lay until he had regained his breath and 
somewhat rested himself. He thought of the 
Priory behind him, now immersed in silence or 
prayer; he thought of the great forest and what 
would be the end of this, his adventure init. Then 

> began to feel his garments, soaked with sweat, 

g coldly to his skin, and he knew it was time he 


went on. He sat up and wondered in what direction 


should now make his way, when his ear caught 
w and musical murmur stealing through the velvet 
darkness. It was the sound of a forest stream. 

He rose to his feet and stumbled toward it; ever 
and anon stopping to listen, to make sure that he 
went the right way, until at last his eye caught the 
dull gleam of flowing water. He made his way to 
the brook side; the waters seemed black as ink, 
dappled here and there with the sheen of silver. 

He scrambled down beside it, plunged his hands 
into the cool current, bathed his face in it and 
moistened his parched lips; he plunged his feet in 
the water and kept them there awhile. Then he 
arose and, going cautiously, found the brook shallow, 
so that it scarcely came above his ankles. He slowly 
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began to plash his way along its course; the bed 
was of smooth round pebbles, and it seemed to him 
easier walking thus, than forcing his passage through 
the dark undergrowth. 

By and by, the darkness began to thin. Birds 
started to twitter overhead ; light straggled duskily 
through the great branches. Gilbert felt stiff and 
footsore : he would have given much at that moment 
for a loaf of the homely bread which they ate at 
the Priory. Vaguely he thought that he might at 
last come to some forester’s hut, and there eat. 
Casting his eyes around in the dim light, he saw a 
faint track trodden in the grass by the side of the 
brook. He left the brook and took to the track. 
But a bowshot farther on, it ran away from the 
water-side and struck somewhat steeply upwards. 
Gilbert followed it. The light broke stronger and 
stronger, the black shadows wasted away beneath 
the trees, bright gleams speckled the fresh green 
foliage, birds began to hop and rustle among the 
leaves, and a thousand joyous notes saluted the 
returning day. 

Fresh courage rose in his heart: he broke a young 
sapling, and taking it in his hand for a staff, trudged 
on his way courageously. 

Presently, the track reached level ground and 
wound deviously through many little glades, and, 
following it, at a sudden turn Gilbert came upon 
the first human beings he had set eyes upon since he 
fled from the Priory. Three men sat on the sunlit 
turfinanopen glade. Two lolled carelessly together, 
and the third sat somewhat apart. The two together 
were clad much alike, in leathern jerkins, torn green 
hose, and ancient cloth caps; each had a hunting 
knife at his girdle and a sheaf of clothyard arrows 
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hanging at his back. A couple of bows lay beside 
them on the turf. At the sound of Gilbert’s foot- 
steps, they ceased talking and looked up. 

One was a great fellow, six feet high or more, 
with legs long as a stork’s, wide, heavy shoulders, 
and a large round head with a great mop of tousled 
flaxen hair, which in places stuck through the holes 
of his cap; his complexion was red and white, like 
a woman’s; his eyes light blue, his nose flat, his 
mouth capacious: he wore a light moustache and 
beard. Gilbert noticed how large and red his hands 
were. 

Very different was his companion ; he was smaller 
than ordinary, of a light and wiry build, lithe and 
quick in his motions as a cat. His face was a fair 
oval, set with gleaming black eyes; he had a small 
dark beard, At the sound of footsteps he had un- 
sheathed his knife; half starting from the ground, 
he clutched it naked in his right hand; his upper 
lip curled upwards, so as to bare his white teeth. 
His eyes looked like those of a wild creature about 
to leap upon its prey. 

The third man, who sat apart, was clad in vest 
and hose of a rich mulberry colour, picked out at 
the bosom and wristbands with a pattern in scarlet 
silk, Over his shoulder hung a small horn on a 
baldrick, and in his girdle was stuck a long Irish 
dagger in a scabbard, richly figured in gold and silver 
gilt. Other arms he had none. He sat crosslegged, 
reading attentively from a little book, and seemed 
not to be aware of Gilbert until he was close upon 
him. Then he slowly shut the book, placed it on 
the turf by his side and regarded him fixedly. 

He seemed about forty years of age. His head 
was covered with close, curling, grizzled hair; his 
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face was long and thin, with the skin very worn and 
fine, and marked by hundreds of little lines, A deep 
furrow ran between his straight, black brows: his 
eyes were steely blue and very deep set: his nose 
straight, with delicate nostrils : his clean-shaven jaw 
was square with a pointed chin, and his mouth thin- 
lipped and melancholy, albeit only half serious. 

“Good morrow, Holy Father,’’ quoth the man in 
mulberry, drumming upon his knee with his finger- 
tips. 

Gilbert returned his salute half shamed, he knew 
not why. 

“The Holy Father is doubtless come into the 
forest thus early for meditation and prayer,’’ quoth 
he again. 

Gilbert noted that his tones were soft and silken, 
and that he spoke with a kind of bantering courtesy. 

Suddenly the small dark fellow started up upon 
one knee. 

“The black crow comes sneaking and spying,’ 
cried he. ‘‘ Let me stick him with my little knife. 
I will see how much blood there is in a priestling.”’ 

“Nay, gentle John Death,” answered the man in 
mulberry, with a light laugh. ‘‘ Keep thy knife 
for those that need it. This is no wolf, but a sheep 
that hath strayed from the fold.” 

“They are all wolves from that fold,” cried the 
fellow, “albeit they go about in sheep’s clothing. 
Good Master, prithee, let me let his blood. Iam a 
right cunning physician with this little knife.” And 
he shook the dagger in his fist. 

Gilbert saw that the man in the mulberry habit 
was the chief of the three, so he looked him straight 
ineinesiace. 


“Sir,” quoth he, making a slight obeisance, “ I 
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knew not I had given thee or these gentlemen cause 
for discourtesy, but if it be so, Iam sorry: and so, 
by your good leave, I will away again.” 

“ There is no way here,”’ cried the man called John 
Death, surlily. 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the man in mulberry. ‘ Nay, 
nay, young Father, take us not amiss, I pray. We 
are rude men and rough, and all unacquainted with 
the courtly speech of clerks. An thou wilt, go thy 
way in God’s name, but methinks thou art wayworn 
and wearied, and wert better to take scot and lot 
with us in such as we have at hand for breakfast. 
And we shall be right glad of thy company, I assure 
thee, for our visitors to the greenwood are all too 
few and far between. Do but eat and drink with 
us, and afterwards we will bring thee cheerily on 
thy way, wheresoever thou wilt, thanking thee too 
for thy courtesy and conversation.” 

The big fellow suddenly burst into a loud guffaw. 

“ By God, Master,” cried he, ‘‘ I have never seen 
a monk in such an evil case. I ween he hath rolled 
in a ditch all night. Look, John Death, if his frock 
be not torn into ribbons, and he be not bespattered 
from head to foot. Pray Our Lady, this is not 
Ragman Roll,” 

“Thou wert best, Master,’’ quoth John Death, 
“to hang him from yonder tree, for the scarecrow 
he.is.34 

“ Hanging is so often on thy lips, John Death,” 
said the Master, ‘‘ that I fear thou thyself wilt not 
escape that self-same death. But come, come, put 
up that knife of thine, which thou seest is no more 
wanted than rain in harvest, swallow thy bile and 
smile like the Christian man which thou undoubtedly 
arte 
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Meanwhile, Gilbert, at the words of the big fellow, 
had cast his eyes down on hishabit. He was ashamed 
to see it torn and jagged in a thousand places by the 
briers, and soiled and muddied from head to foot. 
The big fellow watched him, chuckling with a child- 
like pleasure. 

The Master turned a penetrating eye upon Gilbert. 

“Vet tell us, good sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ what thou 
makest in the greenwood at this time on a summer’s 
morning ?”’ 

Gilbert hesitated a moment. ‘‘ I am a Novice,’ 
said he; ‘‘ I come from Whiteridge Priory.” 

‘So I might guess,” said the Master. 

‘“* Thave fled: Ihave left the Priory,” said Gilbert. 

The great, fair fellow looked at him in open- 
mouthed astonishment. John Death gave a low, 
long laugh. A touch of shrewd humour shone in 
the Master’s eyes: he was silent a while. 

“Thou hast walked through the forest all the 
night? ”’ he asked at last. 

$4 Yea.” 

“He must be right hungry,” burst in the tall 
fellow. “‘ He would be the better for his breakfast, 
and, God knows, so would I.” 

The Master smiled. ‘ Thou art a wise man, 
Willikin,’” quoth he, ‘‘ and wilt do well to crack the 
skull of the next who calleth thee ‘ Fool.’ Come, 
young sir, Lenten is gone by, and although we keep 
a kind of perpetual fast in the forest, yet I doubt 
not we can find some victual, for which thou shalt 
be the better. Come now, let us eat.’ 

_ “TI thank thee heartily,” quoth Gilbert: ‘‘ I am 
indeed hungry, and am much beholden to thee for 
thy courtesy.” 

Willikin leapt to his feet with alacrity; John 
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Death leisurely returned his knife to its sheath. 
. The Master took his book, rose, and signed to 
Gilbert to walk with him. They two went before, 
the others behind, and so they left the glade by 
the winding track which Gilbert had followed 
before. 

Gilbert walked on in silent wonder at his new 
companions and especially at this man, clad in the 
mulberry garments, whom they called ‘‘ Master ”’ ; 
never before had he seen a man so courtly, so 
debonair, so quietly masterful. Doubtless he had 
fallen among outlaws: yet this man was fit to be 
the Chamberlain of the Lord King himself; he 
looked right clerkly, and bore a book in his hand. 

“Thou art a Novice? ”’ asked the Master, 

mavcay cise..." 

444 Else ? ? ? 

“‘ Else I had not left the Priory so easily.” 

“When thou hast rested and refreshed thyself 
with meat and drink, thou wilt return thither ? ” 

Gilbert shook his head. 

“ Nay, nay,’’ said he, ‘‘ I have cast the dice and 
crossed the Rubicon.” 

“T hear by that thou art a scholar, and hast been 
at school with Master Cesar.” 

“ Nay, little of a scholar, but I have learnt some- 
thing from Father Thomas.” 

“Good. But why wilt thou not go back? True 
thou hast broken out of bounds this night, but when 
thou hast breakfasted and filled thyself to the full 
with freedom, there is nothing to prevent thee 
returning and making amends. Many a man kicks 
against the pricks in his youth who makes a good 
beast afterwards, and there is no shame in a man 
returning on his tracks. I cannot tell for what 
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reason thou wouldst say farewell to yon sweet and 
comfortable Priory, where the excellent Prior Thomas 
guideth his flock in the way of spiritual perfection. 
Methinks it were an easy life, passing from bell 
to bell dreamlike, like the shadows on water or the 
wind on the weir.” 

Gilbert called to mind that fair face among the 
leaves: but he did not speak of it. 

““*Tis indeed like a dream, and it seems at this 
moment as far off as a thousand years ago,” said 
Gilbert, ‘‘ but Our Lady knows how dull and heavy 
and changeless it is, creeping from dawn to dusk 
and from service to service, so that one cannot tell 
the difference ’twixt one day and another. It is as 
though one lived half asleep, or looking ever out 
upon a grey November afternoon. The monks. at 
Whiteridge are mostly well stricken in years, and 
feeble and pithless men. Little joy I had in them, 
or they in me, and that I can now see full well. 
Great pity it is I ever came therein: but that was 
not my fault, for my mother left me there, when I 
was but a lad, and I grew up there not having any- 
where else to go. Yet are they devout and obedient 
men of religion, and I am sad when I think of one 
or two of them. But I must now never go back 
there,’ 

“ But, prithee, again, why not? This world is a 
hard and brutal place. A man might as weil pass 
his life within priory walls and under the priory 
bells as elsewhere.” 

“ Mightily would they shame me did I go back: 
but leaving that aside, I have not virtue enough. Our 
Lady forgive me, but I am tired of religion, and I 
long to see the great world, even as I have read of it 
in the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth.” 
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“That is indeed a speculum veritatis, that is to 
say a mirror of the truth, but there have been those 
who have more sickened of the great world than 
thou of thy Priory. But hast thou indeed read the 
History of Welsh Geoffrey ? ” 

“Yea, many times.” 

“A pretty book indeed, and a fashionable. It is 
a pity that it should be lies.” 

“Lies? But I thought it to be true history.” 

“Lies did I say? Nay, but it is all true, every 
jot of it if thou but believest it to be so. There’s 
nothing true nor false but in the thinking of it. 
God knows but at whiles I could make myself think 
the moon made of green cheese and the stars all 
cut out of silver paper, stuck with paste on a blue 
firmament. But hast thou also read in this? ”’ 

He took the little book, in which he had been 
reading when Gilbert first caught sight of him, 
from a velvet pouch that hung at his girdle, and 
handed it to Gilbert. Gilbert opened it; upon the 
title page was written ‘* Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophiae.”’ 

“ Nay,’’ quoth he. 

“TI see,’’ said the Master, * that even in the 
Priory thou dost not exhaust good learning. Still 
that is all to the good, for having not read Boece 
thou hast yet something to live for, and besides, 
doubtless reading at the Priory is more in Letters 
Divine than Profane.” 

“We do not read much. We spend the time at 
the services, in the garden, and the cloisters.” 

There was a silence between them for a little 
while. 

“Where wilt thou, then, if not back to the 
Priory?’ asked the Master. 
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“ Nay, I know not.” 

“ Thou hast no kith or kin, nor any place in this 
land thou knowest? ” 

“Nor kith nor kin, nor any place that I know. 
But Itrust in Our Lady. Velut Maris Stella...” 
And Gilbert began to quote half unconsciously a 
monkish hymn. 

“Dost thou guess who we are?’ asked the 
Master after a moment’s pause. 

Gilbert shook his head, doubting what to say. 

“We are Robertsmen, outlaws and wolves’ heads, 
whose living is in the greenwood and on the roads, 
whose bed is the bracken, whose roof is the open 
sky, and whose lives are any Christian man’s who 
cares to come and take them.” 

Gilbert, despite himself, hesitated a moment in 
the way. He had heard tales of the Robertsmen at 
the Priory. 

“Nay, nay,’’ quoth the Master. ‘‘ Natheless, as 
the world wags we are fairly honest fellows. Some 
begging, some lifting, and a little, a very little, man- 
slaying: save for that thou wouldst not know us 
from the holiest of friars and the most pious of 
pilgrims. An ill name has soiled an honester way 
of life than ours ere this. Thou wilt see at breakfast 
we are pretty fellows enough, hardly to be discerned 
from others of the King’s liege subjects, save per- 
chance in a certain openness of countenance, a certain 
freedom and jollity of manner. Take not John 
Death for a fair sample ; he hath not been with us 
long enough to have been seasoned ; besides, the 
mother’s milk that fed him was sour. Take rather 
Little Willikin, who is mighty as the green oak and 
withal as innocent. Such subjects as he doth the 
greenwood breed, to which a hearty welcome, and 
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may thou never love it as little as thou dost the 
cloister at this moment. Lo, our nest among the 
leaves.” 

The path opened out into a wide glade, at the 
farther end of which were established the bowers 
of the outlaws. 


CHAPTER III—-HOW GILBERT WAS MADE 
FREE OF THE COMPANY OF ROBERTSMEN 


al; HE light of the young morning now fell in full 
splendour, bathing the forest glade in broad 
golden streams. The grass, spangled with countless 
daisies, spread fresh and green up to the very roots 
of the ancient trees which bordered the clearing 
like the monumental pillars of a great church. 
Overhead floated a few silent clouds of snow in the 
high vault of azure, against the radiant blue and 
white of which the huge tree tops stood out dense 
and luxuriant and throwing a pleasant border of 
richly coloured shade around their gnarled roots, 
A slight breeze rustled the leafage, wafting a thousand 
woodland odours from hidden blossoms and herbs. 

At the distant end of the glade, well sheltered 
under the thick clustering trees, stood about a dozen 
bowers, built of large boughs, thickly interwoven 
with osiers, daubed with clay and thatched with 
leaves and moss, and over them trailed green brambles, 
bryony and bittersweet. A few yards before the 
bowers burnt two wood fires, around which a couple 
of women busied themselves with pots and pans. 
Some yards away and nearer the middle of the 
glade sat about a dozen men, eating and drinking 
and talking and laughing. These looked up at the 
approach of the Master with Willikin and John 
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Death, and when they noted whom they brought 
with them, they set up a shout of laughter. 

“Lo, Master, thou hast brought us a monk to 
say ‘ Benedicite,’ ’’ cried a fellow with his mouth 
full. 

“Praise Our Lady,” cried another with his teeth 
in a pasty crust, ‘‘ now can I go to shrift, who have 
not been for so long.” 

“This is some hedge priest, for I warrant thou 
didst pluck him from a blackberry bush to look at 
his habit,’” quoth a long thin fellow, whose head, 
Set quaintly on his shoulders, had given him the 
name of Wryneck. 

“ T have brought you a guest to share the courtesy 
of our greenwood table,”” quoth the Master. ‘“* Feed 
him well, for he hath travelled far and eaten naught 
since yesterday noon.” 

“Marry, we will feed him till he swell to the size 
of Willikin,” said Wryneck. 

“ Sit, good fellow : here is no Priory fare, but good 
forest venison,” said another. 

And so they all welcomed him like a comrade, 
and Gilbert sat down beside the Master. A fellow 
brought them a dish heaped with meat pasty, and 
they fell to, Gilbert with an excellent appetite, 
begotten of the night’s exertions. Presently came 
Willikin bearing a great jug of ale and three wooden 
cups: he offered them to drink. 

“ Bat and drink, Holy Father,”’ cried he to Gilbert. 
“Eat: I warrant the pasty good, for I shot the 
meat thereof with mine own bow and arrow but 
the day before yesterday, and fresh meat is better 
than salt flesh and pickled herring, which no doubt, 
poor lad, thou hast had too much of in that sad 
place below at Whiteridge. Drink too, and I wish, 
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by all the saints, I could say a good word for the 
ale, but God knows, I cannot. It is sad and sickly 
stuff, and chiefly for that reason do I repent myself 
at times of this greenwood life. Many’s the while 
have I risked my neck in Guildford for a stoup of 
the brown ale that Long George breweth at the 
Roebuck. Ah, by St. Thomas, how a quart of it 
would come pat to my gullet this morning.” 

“There is clear sparkling water in the brook, 
Willikin,”” quoth the Master. 

Willikin gave a grimace. ‘I hold that drink for 
ducks and drakes,” quoth he. ‘I had e’en rather 
drink this.’”” So saying, he emptied his wooden 
cup at a draught, and filled it again from the jug, 
shaking his head mournfully. 

‘“‘ See,”” quoth the Master, ‘‘ we are not without 
our sorrows, even in the greenwood.” 

“Tt is the sin of Adam and Eve,” said Gilbert, 
looking up with admiring eyes at the thick green 
leafage that embowered them overhead. “‘ Without 
it, I could believe this to be Paradise indeed.” 

“ What,’’ said the Master, ‘* Paradise, and full 
of Robertsmen and outlaws—God forbid, but even 
in Paradise aman must eat. I will e’en cut thee off 
another cantle.” 

Then while he cut again into the pasty he asked a 
fellow sitting nigh him, ‘‘ But where is Calotte ? ” 

“She was here but a moment agone,” quoth the 
fellow. 

The Master turned his eyes towards one of the 
bowers, and blew long and low upon a little silver 
whistle that hung at his girdle on a slender silver 
chain, A girl came to the doorway of one of the 
bowers almost at once. She waved her hand lightly 
and tripped towards him over the smooth grass. 
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Then she slipped down by his side, and threw one 
arm affectionately round his neck. 

So swiftly and lightly had she moved over the 
sward that Gilbert thought she came upon them 
like a beam of light. He looked upon her with wide 
and fascinated eyes. As he gazed upon her face he 
felt a trembling seize him and a hot flush overspread 
his countenance. He put the food down from his 
lips untasted,and cast downhiseyes. That luxuriant 
hair, those large, deep-coloured eyes, those mobile 
lips. There could not be a doubt of it. This was 
the girl who had gazed at him from the brushwood 
over against the Priory garden: this was she who 
had seemed to beckon him, this was she who had 
lured him forth from the Priory and into the green- 
wood. He did not dare to look her in the face: 
but she sat quite close to him on the other side of 
the Master, and he saw that her legs were bare and 

rown and smooth, that upon her feet she wore 
shoes of variegated leather clasped with a gilt clasp, 
and that she was clad in a robe of bright green silk, 
girt round beneath the breasts with a sash of marigold 
yellow. He heard her voice, low and clear and 
sweet, like the noise of an even-flowing brook. 

“Nay,” quoth she, ‘“‘ I have not wandered about 
idly in the morning sun as thou and thy fellows 
have done. I have mended this surcoat every whit. 
But what, dear father, what is this? Hast thou 
brought us a guest?” 

wm Yea,” quoth the Master, ‘‘this is Master 
Gilbert, erstwhile Novice at the Whiteridge Priory, 
who courteously honours us by his company at 
breakfast to-day. Master Gilbert, this is my 
daughter Calotte, who is the Mistress here indeed, 
if I am the Master,” 
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Gilbert lifted his eyes and regarded her, shame- 
facedly making a clumsy obeisance. Her face was 
white and delicate as a blossom ; her eyes dark as a 
woodland pool lit by brightness continually coming 
and going. She looked at him fearlessly with a halt 
smile on her face. 

“ By my troth, sir,”’ said she smoothly, ‘‘ thou art 
welcome, and doubly welcome to us, who see so 
little good company in this green desert.” 

Gilbert stammered his thanks, and then she added 
half timidly, half mockingly, ‘‘ But, good Father 
Gilbert, if that indeed be thy name, doth it make 
holiday in the Priory, that thou thus goest at large 
through the forest when the bell should presently 
be ringing for Prime and the Holy Fathers gathering 
devoutly about the choir stalls with their singing 
books in their hands ? ” 

“Nay,” interrupted Willikin with a grin, “ this 
monk is a runaway, he hath broken the Priory; he 
hath leapt over the wall, I warrant thee. I ween he 
would be a robber and an outlaw, and eat venison, 
coney, and pigeon through Lent instead of salt fish 
and sour bread. I blame him not, I. The saints 
be blessed that I was never put out to religion, 
Thanks to the good God, there was little chance of 
that, for they would never have made me a scholar.”’ 

“What is this I hear? ’’ cried Calotte. ‘ Is this 
indeed so, and hast thou in truth, sir, broken out 
of the Priory?” 

Gilbert looked up into her eyes and could not 
remove his gaze from her lovely face. 

“Yea, lady,’’ said he shortly. 

_ “ Marry,” said she, ‘‘ I would never have thought 
it; but tell me, wilt thou never go back to the 
Priory Church and the chime of the bonny bells ? ” 
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Gilbert hesitated. ‘“‘I know not, lady: nay, I 
wot that can never be.”’ 

“Never? Nay, but why never? I warrant I 
should go back fast enough, had I the mind.” 

“The man who sets his hand to the plough 
should not turn back, lady.” 

She laughed lightly. ‘‘I didst not know thou 
hadst set thine hand to any such good work. There 
is little husbandry in the forest, I assure thee. Yet 
we Shall be fain to have thee of our company, though 
I am right woe for good learning, that it should goa- . 
wandering in the greenwood with its naked five wits. 
There will be few to bear thee company here, I fear, 
even in the burden of a Latin ballad.” 

“Art thou not here? ’’ asked Gilbert, half un- 
witting of what he said. 

“A flatterer, a flatterer!’’ laughed she. ‘“* Sayest 
thou thou comest from a monastery? I wot it is 
from the King’s Hall Royal, where thou art wont to 
bandy pretty words with pretty ladies. Thou shalt 
never make me believe that thou learned to speak 
so glosingly at Whiteridge.” 

“Nay, lady, we spoke the truth there, and so 
do I now, I assure thee.” 

“ By my word, thou art hardened in cozening and 
deceit. But tell me now, why, when thou hast 
eaten and drunken with us and tasted the free sun 
and air, wilt thou not back to that same quiet cell 
at Whiteridge? I have often seen it lying so 
sweetly and demurely under the hills, and have 
thought how pleasant it might be under those red 
roofs.” 

‘IT was sick and tired of religion,” said Gilbert. 
“I was often sad and lonely in Whiteridge, albeit 
there are some few souls there I shall remember 
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gladly always. Therein I had no vocation, so when 
I could I came away.” 

“But tell me now,” said Calotte, resting her 
round chin on one little doubled-up fist and gazing 
straight at him, “ tell me truly, was it for that thou 
tookst French leave of the Holy Fathers ? ”’ 

Gilbert stared at her in wonder. Was this indeed 
the girl who had gazed at him from the brushwood 
opposite the Priory Wall, or had he made a mistake ? 
Her regard was frank and innocent as a child’s, and 
seemed to conceal nothing. 

He gave asigh of perplexity. ‘* As Isay,’’ he said. 

“ And now wouldst thou to Guildford or Godal- 
ming or London to get thee purchase as a man of 
law or medicine, or art thou for the rough life of the 
greenwood? By Mary, what an age is this when 
the very monks turn Robertsmen and outlaws.” 

“Nay, not so fast, daughter,’”” said the Master, 
“an this young man like not religion, that is no 
reason he should love outlawry. Doubtless he would 
away to some fair borough to live under an honest 
roof tree in an honest street among sober citizens. 
Mayhap he will bind himself apprentice and become 
a journeyman, and then a rich master; he will 
become a Burgess and wear the gold chain of office 
about his neck, perhaps ending as a worthy Alder- 
man or even as a Mayor of his City. An he stay 
here, he will never wear scarlet or ermine, nor have 
the mace borne before him. He will have no roof 
tree to his head but the woodland and the open sky ; 
he will get neither place nor riches, nor any friends 
except those of a like misfortune to his own. An he 
come to die, it will be belike on the sheriff’s gallows 
at Guildford, and not in a soft citizen’s bed sur- 
rounded by kind companions and his own kith and 
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kin. Let Master Gilbert think on all these 
things.”’ 

Calotte looked at him with soft eyes. Then she 
said suddenly, “’Tis a wondrous ugly garment, 
this habit of thine.”’ 

** *Tis the only one I have ever worn,” he answered. 

“ A suit of right Kendal green would become thee 
well,’’ quoth she. ‘‘ For my part, I could not bear 
to be a religious, for the foul clothes they wear. But 
thou shouldst be dressed in green, with a gay bald- 
rick across thy breast, a jolly favour in thy hat and 
a dainty silver knife in thy belt. Then thou couldst 
not be told from Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest, 
unless thou hadst so little wisdom as to draw a shaft 
against a peeled wand at a hundred paces, when I 
question not thou wouldst be discovered. By my 
troth, I am impatient till I see thee turned from a 
clerk to a bold woodsman.” 

“Be still a while, Calotte,’’ said the Master. 
* Master Gilbert, it is for thee to choose. We are 
poor men here, all of us, and only passably honest. 
Nevertheless, if it be thy will, we can set thee on 
thy way from yonder Priory with a lay shift on thy 
back, and a penny in thy purse, either now, or when 
thou hast rested some while. Or if, as may be, 
since thou hast nor kith nor kin, thou wouldst 
rather stay and make party with us, I doubt not but 
these good fellows of mine would heartily welcome 
thee to our company. But first thou shouldst know 
the kind of men we be. We are none of King 
Arthur’s knights, nor yet Charlemagne’s Paladins : 
we go about no chivalry nor any emprises higher 
than to fill our own bellies and purses. The wealthy 
merchants and priests that go by on the way yield 
us rent in gear and gold, the houses of rich churls 
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provide us with corn and cattle and ale. Never- 
theless, we rob and steal because of no mean envy 
of those who have great possessions, but simply 
because Dame Nature hath given us stout hearts 
and limbs and charged us by no means to die in a 
ditch for lack of what our hands can provide us 
with. Some men God calleth to broad acres, stretch- 
ing wide under the heavens with mead and arable, 
corn, barley, fruit, and wood ; us He hath called to 
alow and mean estate and the heritage of his weather 
in the wild wood: yet He hath granted us this 
guerdon, to be able to help ourselves albeit at the 
risk of our necks. Who saveth not his own life, 
taketh it: who taketh his own life committeth 
manslaying: so thou seest that by true logic we 
are Robertsmen, outlaws and wolves’ heads to the 
greater glory of God. As for our way of life, it is 
as thou seest. We live like the bird on the bough : 
we weave our nests in the wilderness of the oak 
branch and the osier; our drink is the brook water 
with whatever flavouring the Lord God send, our 
meat is the red deer with whatever of bread or corn 
we can buy or beg or steal. Our canopy is the 
heavens, our bed is the bracken: an we come to 
die, our grave is under the gibbet or the green turf. 
Here is no master and no servant, we are free as 
the wind that blows over yon chalk hills, but naked 
to God’s Providence we feed or starve, freeze or 
fry, thrive or die as the weather and the Lord will. 
If thou wilt choose such life, right welcome ; if not, 
why, we will bring thee on thy way and wish thee 
God-speed.”’ 

‘When the Master finished speaking, Gilbert sat 
without speaking, for fit words would not im- 
mediately come into his monastery-bred ‘mind. 
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“Master Gilbert is Priory-bred,” said Calotte, 
with a shadow of pretty disdain in her voice, ‘‘ he is 
nurtured on the white bread and fine; doubtless 
he loves a snug ingle-nook and weatherproof walls. 
It would be unkind to adopt him to the rude rough 
life we poor folk use.” 

“ Nay,’’ quoth the Master, “‘ he will choose as he 
wishes.” 

“And I do so choose,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ and thank 
thee from my heart for thy great courtesy. If thou 
wilt have me, gladly will I stay with thee in the 
pleasant greenwood, and be of thy company.” 

“Nay, bethink thee,’ cried Calotte, with quick 
merriment, “ bethink thee, good Master Gilbert ; 
these fellows here are arrant thieves and knaves as 
any in England, they pluck the very linen from the 
hedges and the eggs from under the hens: they 
love a peace officer as they love the black plague ; 
they are wolves’ heads, Robertsmen, rogues and 
vagabonds; it scarcely suits thy habit to be hail- 
fellow-well-met with such as we are.” 

“ Tf the good Master will have me,’’ cried Gilbert, 
“that is soon mended, for I will gladly exchange 
this gown for a suit of the Kendal green thou didst 
speak of lately. For me, now, it is farewell the 
cloister and welcome the wide air.” 

“Well said,’’ quoth the Master, “ ’tis a good saying, 
‘When thou sinnest, sin boldly.” But I warn thee 
that although the Priory be dull, thou shalt scarcely 
find this life that in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s true 
History.” 

“TI doubt not it is a good life with such good 
company, But thou jesteth again at Geoffrey.” 

“ Nay, I loved him as much as thou dost once. 
He is a sad liar, I fear, but therein let him not be 
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blamed. All these historians are so and with good 
reason, for after all, who can tell exactly even that 
which happened yesterday evening?” 

“Marry, that can I,” cried Calotte audaciously. 
“A certain young Novice at Whiteridge Priory took 
to his heels and ran away from Holy Mother Church, 
like an old sinner fleeing from Death.” 

“Nay, then perchance he ran to God,” rejoined 
the Master, “‘ for the further from Church, men say, 
the nearer to Heaven.” 

“ Nay,’ quoth Calotte demurely, “ I am sure it 
was not God that made him take such French 
leave.” 

“ And Iam as sure it was not Satan,’’ said Gilbert, 
meeting her mischievous eyes boldly. 

“ T wot it must have been,” she answered. ‘“* But, 
dear father,’’ she added swiftly, turning to the 
. Master, ‘‘ I cannot abide to see Master Gilbert in 
such a foul, ugly garment. If he is to be of our 
Brotherhood, prithee call Willikin and ask him to 
dress the young fellow in some more comely and 
proper garb.” 

“I ween,” said her father, smiling, “ that a monk’s 
frock is not the properest habit for the woodland 
ee But that is soon mended.” 

Whereupon he blew upon his silver whistl 
Willikin, John Death, Richard Wryneck, a oe 
a dozen other men came gathering around him. 

“Lo,” said the Master, “this Novice hath left 
the Priory, he saith, for ever, and would fain become 
a companion of the greenwood, to take scot and lot 
amongst us and to hate the sheriff and all his works 
And I, being your Master, duly elected by your 
free choice, am right ready to take him f 
Therefore, good men all, I ee 

+8 en all, 1 pray you, make him free 
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of our noble company and heartily welcome amongst 
you.” 

Willikin laughed heartily, and, seizing Gilbert’s 
hand, shook it till it ached. ‘‘ Right welcome, ye be 
indeed,” said he. 

“ By’r Lady,” quoth Richard of the Wryneck, ‘ I 
never thought to see a holy clerk amongst us. But 
I durst warrant he is none the worse for that, for I 
reckon these clergy the best thieves in all England. 
Thy hand, good brother.” 

One by one they shook Gilbert by the hand, 
giving him rough words of welcome. But John 
Death hung back a little. ‘ Marry, Master,’”’ quoth 
he, “ but what can this cloisterling do with a bow 
or a spear? He had best go back to his prayers 
and his books; we want men among us who can 
bear themselves well and featly, and not chorister 
boys who can do nothing but sing services through 
their noses.” 

“*Tis true,’’ said Gilbert, ‘‘ I have no skill with 
weapons, but that is only for want of practice, and 
I am no weakling nor, Mary help me, no coward I 
hope; therefore time and opportunity, God willing, 
may amend the rest an ye will take me of your com- 
pany.” 

“ Bravely spoken,” said Richard Wryneck, “ thou 
art a cock that crows in the right sort. But take no 
heed of. John Death ; he is always sour as the green 
plum and dark as winter.” 

“ What, John Death,” cried Calotte, “what a 
kill-joy art thou with thy gloomy countenance and 
black brows! Come now and welcome him also.” 

“ An thou ask it, I will,’’ quoth John Death un- 
graciously, and coming forward, he thrust out his 
hand for Gilbert to shake. 
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“ Good Willikin,” said Calotte, ‘‘ hast thou not a 
certain green habit lying by thee that was one of 
William of Reedham’s? ” 

“Yea, mistress,’ quoth Willikin. ‘‘ I have had it 
ever since William went westward, and God knows 
I do not think to see his blessed ugly face again. I 
fear some cursed peace officer hath clapped him into 
clink or stretched his neck on a gallows.” 

“Lo, then,” returned she, “ take Master Gilbert 
and sheathe him in William’s Kendal green in proper 
woodland guise, for I cannot abide this gown of his, 
and I shall not be easy in my mind until it is made 
into wallets and bandages.” 

“ Gladly will I,” said Willikin, with a grin. ‘Come, 
comrade Gilbert, I will renovate thee so that there 
shall be no pin to choose between thee and Allan-a 
Dale or Clym of the Clough. Thou shalt be a right 
noes when I have done with thee, I assure 
thee.” 

So speaking, he led Gilbert away to the Bowers. 


CHAPTER IV—UNDER THE GREENWOOD 
TREE 


At weeks that followed were strangely vivid 
and beautiful to Gilbert, like a rich and joyful 
dream breaking in on the miserable darkness of a 
sick man’s winter night. Sometimes of an evening 
when the wind blew the right way, lying full length 
on some grassy knoll at the verge of the forest, he 
could hear faint and far off the sound of the Priory 
bells coming up the green valley, and the sound was 
to him like a sweet odour, recalling a memory half- 
forgotten. So had the new and active life of the 
forest obscured that old life at the Priory. 

It was as though a high and riotous midsummer 
had risen upon midwinter. Grey and colourless 
now seemed the ordered discipline and sobriety of 
the monastic life ; vivid, many-coloured, and joyous 
was the life at his own will in the greenwood. Now 
no bell summoned him to punctual devotions, no 
rule marked out each hour and occupation of the 
day. He was free to wake and sleep and go and speak 
as he would. For the old walks within the limits of 
the Priory walls he had now the boundless domain 
of the forest ; for the old restraints on body and mind 
and soul the full freedom of the masterless man. 
At the Priory he had been as a tame cat in a house ; 
in the forest he was as one of its own wild birds. 
Instead of the companionship of monks grown old 
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and stale on the changeless round of religious life, 
who had seen little or nothing of the wide world, 
and that only through the Priory gratings, he had 
now that of hard secular men who were wont to 
rub shoulders stoutly and familiarly with their kind 
on the highways and by-ways of the world, who knew 
much of earthly good and evil, of earthly tears and 
laughter. Much pleasure did he take in hearing 
from the lips of Richard Wryneck, of Willikin, Wat 
Walworth, and others, stories of the great world 
beyond the forest. Monastery-bred as he was, 
their tales of life in cottage and castle, in town and 
country-side, filled him with wonder and gave him 
new knowledge. When simple Willikin told what 
he had heard in the tavern, when Richard told of 
Market Day in Guildford, or Wat Walworth of the 
King’s Opening of Parliament in the great city of 
London, Gilbert caught rich glimpses of a world 
shot with endless variety and alive with myriad 
changing colours. Sitting at the feet of the Roberts- 
men, at noonday in the shade of the trees and in the 
evening before the glowing fire, he was overcome 
by a quick curiosity of the world like that of the 
traveller when he first catches from afar glimpses of 
the spires, towers, pinnacles, and domes of an un- 
known city towards which he journeys. 

But the Master could relate stories far more rich 
and full than those of any of his men, for he had 
spent many years in travel and learning beyond the 
seas and had been in France at the University of 
Paris, in Spain at Cordova and in Italy at Rome 
Bologna, and Naples. It was even said of him that 
he had been at Byzantium and beyond, even to 
Prester John’s land. Certainly he had stood within 
our Lord’s Sepulchre at Jerusalem and had seen 
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with his own eyes the stable in Bethlehem where the 
Blessed Virgin brought forth the seed of salvation 
for all men. Also, he had the gift of words, and 
when he spoke of what he had seen in strange 
foreign lands, it was as though the listeners saw it 
themselves with their own eyes. He was deeply 
read in all the seven sciences, although he seemed to 
hold them in little account, jesting thereat and openly 
saying that it was better to be able to shoot straight 
than to understand the Wise Masters. Often, too, 
he would fall into strange talk of a kind such as 
Gilbert had never heard before, doubting not only 
the words of historians and writers of books, but 
even the evidence of his own eyes. His manner of 
speech was half humorous, yet half melancholy ; 
when he spoke of his adventures beyond the seas, 
of what he had himself seen and heard, it was as 
though he told a tale out of his own head or retold 
a story that had been related to him by someone 
else of Arthur, Lancelot, or Bevis of Hampton, or 
some other indifferent person, long since dead and 
out of mind. Gilbert was curious, eager and quick 
to learn, and had already some slight store of clerkly 
knowledge. It was for this reason, no doubt, the 
Master conceived an affection for him greater than 
that which he had for any other of his men, who 
were indeed almost entirely unlettered. The two 
often sat together reading in one of the score of 
books which the Master kept in his Bower, or went 
walking together in the green forest, Gilbert asking 
a thousand questions of matters concerning which his 
monastic life had left him ignorant and the Master 
replying in his own patient half-humorous way. 
One warm afternoon they sat together against a 
green bank. The day seemed to stand still with 
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heat; a faint haze quivered on the ground ; the 
branches overhead drooped heavily; there was no 
noise except for the distant plashing of the hidden 
brook as it wound on its way among the trees, and 
the whirr of a thousand little insects among the 
grass, 

The Master pointed to the green expanse of wood- 
land lying before them. “‘ It is a vision,” said he, 
“it is a dream picture, so still, so calm, so silent. 
Shout not or it will vanish away. Yet well I know, 
after all, Brother Death will one of these days come 
and hallo in our ears pretty loudly, when puff—out 
will go the candle. Yet tell me, is it not a mystery 
that here we should sit on this day in this year of 
Our Lord, an hour or so after dinner, with our 
backs against a green bank in the heart of the Weald 
Forest, or at least that we should seem so to sit ? ”’ 

“Tt is strange enough,’’ said Gilbert, ‘“‘ but 
nothing like as strange and unreal as the long years 
I spent in Whiteridge Priory.” 

“ Aye, thou art at that age when the world is 
more real to thee than ever it will be again. But I 
see that even now for thee Father Thomas and 
Brother Gregory begin to fade fast into the shadows. 
As for me, I know that I dream when I say that I 
sit in the Weald Forest, I know that I dreamt when 
I lay at Master Ghirlandajo’s house in the Piazza 
at Florence seven years ago, and that I dreamt when 
I lodged with old Madame Angot nigh unto the 
University at Paris. ae knows what I shall dream 
seven years to come, but I pray it ma 
than this. Tell me, ashen fies hou 
brook will still run when we no longer have ie 
to hear it, and yon trees be green and yon sky blue 
when we have no eyes to see them? ” 
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“TI do not doubt it, for such God ordained from 
the beginning of the world. Father Thomas used 
to say that God made the everlasting hills to mock 
the swift generations of men.” 

“ Nay, the hills also are dreams even as we are. 
Well, Brother Death shall hallo in our ears one day, 
and then perhaps we may hope to shut our eyes and 
ears and lie quiet.” 

“Tf the earth be a dream, it is at least lovely 
enough, and I for one thank God that I am set down 
in the midst of it.” 

“ There dost thou thank the giver of good dreams. 
Yet are there also bad dreams.” 

“ The Devil shall be endured unto the Last Day,’ 
quoth Gilbert. 

“ And that same Devil is grim and mighty, worse 
luck,” said the Master: ‘‘ God send the Last Day 
speedily.” 

“ Amen,” said Gilbert. But as he spoke he saw 
Calotte come towards them from the brook, and he 
called to her merrily. 

The Robertsmen held the Master in great affection, 
albeit regarding him with some secret reverence 
and awe, because they knew him for a gentleman 
born, and a scholar to boot. Moreover, even in 
their own mystery, at quarterstaff or broadsword 
or at the longbow, he was a match for any of them ; 
he was very skilful in all the crafts of the forest and 
full of wise counsels, so that his advice was ever the 
best of all. Only one or two of them grumbled 
that he was somewhat idle and did not put himself 
about to gather such great spoils on the high road 
as he might have done. 

“For my part,” quoth Richard Wryneck, “I 
cannot tell why the Master should come to dwell 
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among us: we are none of us his peers, but only 
rough fellows of the greenwood. There be none of 
us that can his alphabet, unless it be black John Death, 
whereas he is a right school man and readeth his 
Latin faster than I can swear in English, and hath a 
score of little books in his bower enough to give a 
Christian sore eyes. He hath been far, I do assure 
thee, at the Universities beyond the seas; he hath 
seen the Holy Father, the Pope in Rome, and the 
Emperor on his ivory throne in Babylon. He can 
speak many a jolly word and tell many a quaint 
jest, but by Thomas of Canterbury, as mine old 
parish priest would say when I was a little lad, he 
hath no happy Christian heart. I doubt but he be 
a heathen.” 

“* A heathen?” cried Gilbert in great surprise. 

“* Aye: for look thou, man, I have not known him 
go to shrift, even once a year.” 

“ Tt is a shame thou shouldst say so.” 

“* And a worse that it should be so, for it is a sin 
that such a tall man as he is should go to Hell amongst 
scurvy Jews, Usurers, and foul Paynim. As for 
thieving, roguery, and lifting on the King’s highway, 
these are naught. A man must live, and if he die 
on the gallows he may go to Paradise with amends 
little enough an he have the heart of belief in him. 
But a heathen, God wot, he can no more escape 
Hell than sparks flying upwards.” 

“Many a man,” said Gilbert, “ believeth stead- 
fastly in Christ and All Hallows and goeth not to 
Holy Confession out of pure negligence and sloth.” 

‘Tut; that is not to the point,’ quoth Richard : 
“T tell thee what I know. Why, man, he hath 
been a great traveller, and your travellers are light 
of belief as a young wench of love, Secondly, he is 
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a great scholar, and ’tis well known the more your 
great scholars search the Scriptures, the less they 
believe. Hast never heard of Don Abelard, who 
called the Lord God Himself an impostor? Thirdly 
and lastly, for what else should a man of his mintage 
bury himself with us in the Forest? I ween he 
fears the Courts Spiritual and the Archdeacon 
more than he doth the sheriff.” 

“ What, Richard,’ cried Gilbert, “thou art as 
good a man as any with bow and quarterstaff, but 
meddle not with the matters of Holy Church. 
Therein, I ween, the Master will go byond thee, 
and as good a Christian into the bargain as either 
thou or I,” 

“ Mayhap,” answered Richard, ‘‘ but the wisest 
clerks are not the wisest men. But go, get thy rod, 
lad, and come with me: we will e’en to the Withy 
Mere and fish ; there is no pleasanter way of idleness 
on a long summer afternoon.” 

So they went and floated lazily all that afternoon 
upon the cool waters in the crazy boat that was kept 
upon the Mere. And Richard fished while Gilbert, 
lying on his back, listened to the lapping waters 
and watched the white clouds drift slowly across the 
broad sky, thinking to himself that the afternoon 
was a type and symbol of the life the Robertsmen 
led. For they were chiefly men who seemed to have 
come into the forest more because they were en- 
amoured of sweet indolence and careless freedom, 
than for desire of ill-gotten gain. They toiled not, 
neither did they spin; their food was chiefly that 
which the wilderness itself provided to their weapons, 
and their drink the water of the running brook, 
Only ever and anon from the forest fastnesses they 
descended upon the roads that ran skirting the 
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northern verge of the forest, there waylaying mer- 
chants and clerks and any man of substance that 
travelled upon them, and taking from them whatever 
they needed, whether clothes or chattels or coin. 
And at other times they would go down to scattered 
villages and farms and buy honestly of the friendly 
inhabitants beer and flour and beans and cheese 
and salt. For the merchants and moneylenders, 
pardoners and summoners, who had more of wealth 
than of God’s grace, they looked upon as their 
lawful prey, but the country folk were as their own 
kith and kin. 

“We must live, and the world being what it is, 
we do it not too dishonestly,”’ said the Master when 
Gilbert once spoke to him doubtfully regarding 
robberies on the highway. ‘“‘ The lawyer lives by 
making the worse the better reason, the merchant 
by cozening, the summoner by taking God’s name 
in vain, and the soldier by breaking the Sixth Com- 
mandment: I know of few more harmless mysteries 
than this. I think God did not mean those that 
have hands to die of empty bellies.” 

_ Of an evening, when all sat resting after supper 
in the coolness dropping down from the trees and 
the soft darkness falling like a benediction over the 
forest, Calotte would often bring forth her fiddle 
and begin to play upon it. For she had much 
cunning in music, and that upon more instruments 
than one. Often the folk would dance to what she 
played, often they would sing, and often they sat 
quite still in the darkness listening and dreaming. 
Wat Walworth said that he had heard all the best 
waits of London Town, but none so good as Calotte. 
Richard Wryneck said he cared for none other 
music than hers, and Willikin said that he loved it 
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more than words can tell, save only that it made 
him weep much more than a grown man should, 
Also, there was a great contention between the 
woman Joan and Kit, Richard Wryneck’s wench, 
because Joan would not but Calotte should play 
the merry tunes, and Kit would not but she should 
play the sad ones, which, however, Calotte was able 
happily to settle by striking up such a strain as made 
the one grin, nod her head up and down, and click 
her fingers for light-heartedness, and the other droop 
and snivel and weep for pure sorrow. But Gilbert, 
outstretched on the grass, with his eyes half shut, 
with all the thousand dewy scents of evening in his 
nostrils, and the clear, delicate notes falling, rising, 
falling in his ears, felt lifted up and rapt away out 
of himself : it was as though his spirit sped upward 
through the shadows, swift, unencumbered as star- 
light. 

When they fell to dancing, they often made their 
own music as they danced with the sound of their 
own voices, singing all the catches of the country-side, 
now the one singing the verse and now the other 
making reply thereto, and all bearing the burden 
bravely with ‘ Hey lillie lan,’”’ or ‘‘ How fox, hey fox, 
how.”” Or Richard Wryneck would play merrily 
on his tabor and Willikin would mark the measure 
thereto by beating on a drum, which he had taken 
from a certain Jew merchant on the Guildford Road. 
Then Gilbert had great delight to tread the measure 
with Calotte, and he could have done so, he thought, 
for ever. They were always the last of the company 
to leave off the sport, except for John Death, who was 
as lithe and quick upon his toes as is the wild cat, 
and never seemed to grow tired. 

Gilbert especially loved these long summer 
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evenings spent in dancing, because it was then that 
he seemed to grow closer to Calotte, for then and 
only then, when she danced, did she seem single- 
hearted and serious. At other times she was quick, 
cunning, and elusive; her words half mocking so 
that he could seldom surely take their meaning. 
He was indeed much perplexed about her, and at 
times a little troubled to think that she fenced 
herself off from him, so as to speak, by a ring of swift 
raillery and witty words, through which the deep 
affection which he had come to bear her could 
seldom pierce. Often he wondered whether hers 
had in truth been the face which called him from his 
seat on the Priory wall. Ifso, it was hard to reconcile 
her behaviour then with the modesty which, although 
shot with sweet and sudden audacities, nevertheless 
seemed continually to clothe her about, as with a 
garment of virginal snow. She had at first been a 
vision to his eyes, incomprehensible and astounding. 
Now the common conversation of daily life had 
familiarised her, but left her none the less inexplicable 
to him. She had little of the ordinary reserve 
which he had heard distinguished a chaste woman. 
She went about and talked and danced and sang 
with him as though she had been of his own sex, 
yet for all this common companionship he had never 
been able to catch a glimpse of the real and living 
soul he felt was within her. Once or twice for 
the moment it seemed as though he had coaxed her 
into a sweet seriousness, and they were about to 
slip into mutual confidence, but the next instant 
with a swift jest and a light laugh she had blown all 
gravity to the winds, and smiled before him fascinat- 
ing, tantalising, and puzzling as ever, Day by day, 
however, the conviction grew upon him that this 
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strange girl had made herself part and parcel of his 
fate and that her life was inextricably intertwined 
for the future with his own. 

“ Calotte,” said he one day, “ tell me ; didst thou 
not despise me when thou sawst me first in monk’s 
habit ? ”’ 

“ Despise thee ? How could I or anyone? ”’ 

“Nay, thou answerest not my question. Thou 
didst despise me, for I saw it in thine eyes, and 
besides thou wert so impatient that Willikin should 
give me William of Reedham’s jerkin and hose.” 

“ Marry forbid that I should give the lie to a gentle- 
man and a clerk,” 

“ Nevertheless thou didst scorn that same clerkly 
garment,” 

“Good reason, good Gilbert.” 

“What reason, good Calotte ? ” 

“Come now,” quoth she, “‘ why should a man 
dress himself in rusty black and brown as though 
he were a crow or a corbie? Hath not the good 
God sent flame-colours, sea-colours, greenwood- 
colours, rainbows, and precious stones in the world ? 
What colour is the butterfly, good Gilbert? Is not 
the trout speckled silver? Doth not the sky change 
his colours every hour? God forbid a man should 
so misuse the Lord’s bounty as to dress in rusty 
brown: it remindeth me of prayers and death, I 
like not prayers over-much, God forgive me, but 
death I loathe.’ 

“Nay, prayers are good for the soul,” quoth . 
Gilbert. 

“Yea, and medicine for the body, but I like 
neither.” 

“‘ Calotte, I fear thou art a wicked wench.” 

“ Gilbert, I wot thou didst leave yon Priory House 
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because of those self-same prayers.” A bright 
light played in her deep violet eyes, a pretty flush 
suffused her cheeks, and her jolly red lips half smiled. 

“ True,’’ quoth Gilbert, “ the Lord did not fashion 
me to a monk or a priest.” 

“Nay, I think not. Hark how the frogs croak, 
croak, croak,” 

“ T hear none, and I think thou talkest mockingly. 
Go to; bea Christian woman and say thy prayers.” 

“ That will I heartily, good Father Confessor, but 
thou wert unwise to look for holy women in the 
forest. I am poor weak flesh. The wenches in 
Whiteridge village should be better taught than I, 
Look at the brook water, it bubbles and plashes at 
will; look at yon whitethroat, he flieth where he 
listeth ; I think I am much what they are, and 
grow as the weather and the good God ordaineth,. 
I cannot help it. Prithee, do not blame me over- 
much: I am poor Eve’s flesh, and no match for 
thee who art a clerk and a scholar, good Gilbert.” 

“Nay, but I will blame thee. Wilt thou never 
speak with set features and a sad brow?” 

“ Blame me at thy peril. I have good friends who 
will not quarrel with me because I have not a long 
and serious face.’ 

4 ae fae better than I?’ 

“ That lies in the proving. But what sayst thou 
to Richard Wryneck or John Death ? That ae 
John Death loveth me right well.” 

“john Death ry. 

“Yea, John Death, though I doubt his affectio: 
for thee, Master Clerk, especially as I haahhog 
brokest his head yesterday with thy quarterstaff,”” 

x I wot not John Death was a friend of thine,’ 

Thou didst not? Aye, a great friend, good 
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Gilbert, these twelve months since he first came 
into the greenwood for manslaying at Guildford. 
He is black but comely.” 

Gilbert felt a sudden wrath against John Death 
arise within him. He was angered that Calotte 
should talk of the black man thus, yet he knew not 
what right he had to complain, so he gloomily leant 
his chin on his fists and was silent awhile. Calotte 
lolled easily on the turfy bank of the brook and idly 
stroked her cheek with a grass blade, casting now 
and then a humorous glance at him and humming 
the burden of a song. 

“Yon John Death,” quoth she, “is a shrewd 
lover and loveth me right well, but he is also a 
shrewd hater, and methinks .. .”’ 

“*T care not,” cried Gilbert, *‘ let him hate me an 
he will: that is a game for two to play at.” 

“T doubt it. In spite of thy frowns and clenched 
fists thou art no good hater; thou wouldst tire of 
the game, which is after all deadly dull. But John 
Death hath a long memory and bears malice; he 
did not take to thee from the first, that thou knowest ; 
and since thou hast taken to rapping his pate and 
shins with thy quarterstaff, why, he loves thee no 
better,” 

“T am his match when and where he please. 
But I am grieved that thou shouldst love one who 
bears me a grudge.” 

“ Love ? nay, I said not I loved him, but that he 
loved me. Hast thou not marked his black and 
heavy brow when we come and go together? It irks 
him that we are so companionable, and it irks thee 
that I love praying so little, so what is a poor maid 
to do? I must e’en after all go walk with John 
Death; then will he lower on me no longer nor 
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thou take offence with my naughty tongue. John 
shall teach me to carve cherry stones featly and to 
swear abominably, and thou shalt grow as thin and 
despicable as a Lenten herring.” 

“Then indeed,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ thou shalt teach 
me to hate John Death more than ever he hateth 
mes 

“ Nay,’’ quoth she, “‘ I did but give thee warning. 
‘"Ware Black John Death,’ as Richard Wryneck is 
wont to say, and Richard is a shrewd judge. But, 
come now, smooth out the wrinkles on thy forehead 
and remember thou hast given over Offices and 
Anniversaries ; I smell the goodly smell of dinner 
toward at the Bowers, and we fast not in the green- 
wood even on Fridays. So come, take my hand, 
thou ungrateful clerk.” 

They went hand in hand back to the Bowers. 


CHAPTER V—LOVE AMONG THE LEAVES 


A GREAT spur of hilly forest struck northward 
from the verge of the Weald towards the 
Surrey uplands. Thence on a fair day one could 
look north over the country-side rolling greenly 
away into the bluenesses of the distant hills. A 
pleasant country it was, heavily clad by woods 
diversified here and there by mead and arable, like 
a mantle made in many colours, and cut and orna- 
mented with dainty devices. Here were dark 
woodlands creeping up the side of a hill, the windy 
top of which bared itself stark and naked to the 
broad sky. Here were open fields, richly brown as 
mulberries, or golden with ripening wheat; here 
could be discerned a church tower or steeple pointing 
to the heavens in silent adoration; here a solitary 
farm steading as still as a grave within its own 
hedges; there a village scattered about a little stream, 
with its church and mill and manor house and sparse 
cotes. And ever and anon the white gleam of the 
chalk, where it broke through its green garment on 
some hill-side, was sweet and pleasant to the eye as 
the daisies among the grass. 

Thither on a day came Gilbert and Willikin, 
Richard Wryneck, Wat Walworth, and John Death, 
and there they dropped down upon that wooded 
promontory to take their ease and talk idly together. 
Wat Walworth lay on his bosom and pointed away 
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northward over rolling down and field and wood with 
his forefinger. 

“Look, Master Gilbert,” quoth he, “ yonder is 
the fair city, wherein I was born and wherein lieth 
my poor mother asleep in the churchyard.” 

“ That is London, I guess,’”’ said Gilbert, “ for as 
Richard says, all ye cockneys crow on the same 
note.” 

“And with good reason too, let me tell thee, 
Master Gilbert, for, as Ihave heard many a stranger 
from overseas say, it is the goodliest and noblest 
city in the world, and one thou shouldst see one day. 
Yet goodly as it is, it hath been ugly and cruel as a 
stepmother to me, and I am woe when I think of 
its weary stones and the misery I have known within 
them.” 

“ T have heard speak of the great church of Paul.’ 

“ Yea, and there are many other goodly churches, 
too.” 

“T ween,” interrupted Willikin, ‘there be also 
good store of taverns.” 

_“ That is so,” said Wat, ‘ and therein also at one 
time I had great delight, but God knows there is no 
certain joy in them either.” 

“IT would above all things,” said Gilbert, “see 
this same famous city.” 

He shaded his eyes with his hands and ga 

zed 
northward as though he would pierce with his tae 
the luminous grey sky and catch a glimpse of stately 
towers and belfries and steeples. 

“Tf thou lookest long enough, belike th 
see it,’” quoth John Death. j oy uae 

“Nay, ’tis nigh three days’ travel,’* quo 
“ 4 th Wat, 

I should know that wearily well of all eth . 

John Death rose to his feet and went lightly off 
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towards a thicket of trees some distance to the right 
behind them. The others continued their indolent 
repose on the grass. Presently Death return 

“ Yon thicket,’”’ quoth he, “ hath deerinit. Come, 
some of you, let us drive them and get us a supper.” 

“ Well said,” quoth Richard Wryneck. ‘‘ Come, 
Wat.” 

“ Vea, that will I,’’ said Wat. 

“ And I,” said Gilbert. 

“ Nay,” quoth John Death, “ Richard, Wat, and I 
will drive them. Ye two hide yourselves in the hazels 
here and draw on them as they pass.” 

So Willikin and Gilbert concealed themselves 
behind the brushwood and waited with bows strung 
and arrows fitted while John Death, Wat, and Richard 
went off to round up the thicket. 

Willikin wetted his finger in his mouth and thrust 
it forth among the leaves of the shady coverture 
where he and Gilbert lay hid. 

“ John Death,” said he, “‘ is as cunning a woodman 
as I know. But he hath miscarried this time, for 
the wind bloweth from us toward the thicket. The 
deer will scent us and pretty little chance of a supper 
shall we have from them.” 

“ Hark,’”’ cried Gilbert. “* They shout; they are 
on the back of the deer.’ 

“ Hist,” quoth Willikin, “ they will soon come 
through into theopen.”’ They stretched their bows, 
drawing the arrows to thehead,and peered forth from 
the thicket. 

A couple of deer burst forth from the wood as 
though to run towards them, but suddenly, scenting 
them on the wind, changed their course swiftly 
crosswise and raced past into the forest again at 
more than a bowshot’s distance. 
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Willikin pursed his lips if a grimace of disappoint- 
ment and relaxed his bow. 

“Too far,’’ quoth he, ‘“\our bows may not carry 
the distance.” 

They came forth from the thicket and stood waiting 
for their companions. Presently Wat Walworth, 
Richard Wryneck, and John Death rejoined them. 

“No luck? asked Richard. ‘‘ I wot they had 
wind of thee too soon—a great pity, for one of them 
was as fat a pricket as ever I saw.” 

But John Death’s face was black and lowering. 
He came up close to Gilbert. ‘‘ Thou fool,’”’ quoth 
he furiously, ‘t didst thou think thou wert gabbling 
in the choir again, that thou couldst not draw bow 
on a clear mark of thirty yards.” 

“ Fool?” quoth Gilbert angrily, ‘‘ that is a pretty 
word, John Death. Art blind or a fool that thou 
sawst not they came not within bowshot.” 

‘‘ Had we had a man,” said Death, ‘‘ instead of a 
monkling here, we had had one of them for certain.” 

“What, John?” cried Willikin wonderingly. 
“ Art thou so angered ? Didst not see we had never 
a chance? I warrant thou knewst not which way 
the wind blew.” 

“John Death,” quoth Gilbert, very white and 
angry, “ thou art a liar, and a spiteful one into the 
bargain.” 

He clenched his fists and advanced towards him. 

Shaveling !”” cried Death furiously, and the next 
moment he flung himself upon Gilbert, and they 
locked together in a fierce wrestle. 

Wat and Willikin and Richard had at first stood 
amazed at such a hot fire arising from so little fuel 
but when they saw it end in such a pret 
they stood apart and s demreiaanoe 

part and watched it, with great pleasure. 
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The two antagonists made a fairly even match. 
Gilbert was by this time nigh full grown and of a 
stature and strength above the ordinary: he was 
long armed and stout legged and, quickly inured to 
the forest life, he had picked up from Richard Wry- 
neck nearly all that he could teach him of the tricks 
and feints of wrestling. John Death, although small 
and delicate in build as a young damsel, had sinews 
like bands of steel; he was quick and nimble on his 
feet and lithe as a snake. 

They struggled with their arms gripped tightly 
round each other’s shoulders. Gilbert stood 
cautiously and firm as an oak, now and then giving 
ground, now and then pressing forward, but always 
holding himself in reserve. Death leapt and feinted 
and dodged, seeking by cunning and sleight to throw 
him, and when baffled each time, returning to the 
assault with some new trick. The others, standing 
around, watched them keenly, crying out advice 
from time to time. 

“ Back, back, Gilbert,’’ cried Wat. 

“Press, John, now press hard,’’ cried Richard of 
the Wryneck. 

“ Now thou hast him,” shouted Willikin. 

“ Nay, nay; good, good,” cried Wat and Richard 
together. 

“ Closer, closer,’’ cried Wat again. 

“* The lock, the lock,” cried Willikin. 

“ Nicely countered, nicely countered,” cried 
Richard. 

They wrestled on for ten minutes or more by the 
clock, and although once or twice John Death was 
nearly successful in throwing Gilbert, yet each time 
he just failed, and as they tugged and tussled together, 
Death clutching Gilbert low down and Gilbert 
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holding him contained by a mighty grip upon the 
waist, it soon became clear that Death’s strength was 
wearing down, and that in the end, in spite of his 
agility and cunning twistings and turnings, he must 
succtimb to the heavier and bigger man. The veins 
began to stand out on the foreheads of the wrestlers, 
their faces grew red as glowing fire, their breath 
came in hard gasps through their clenched teeth. 

Suddenly Richard burst into a great cry. 

“Hold him, hold him,” he cried, and, leaping 
upon the wrestlers, caught John Death by the arm, 
giving his wrist a quick twist. Death uttered a 
sharp cry of pain, and a dagger hurtled some few 
yards through the air and fell upon the grass. Richard 
interposed his lean, crooked form between the two 
exhausted wrestlers, and seizing Death vigorously 
by the neck, hurled him from him so that he fell 
heavily upon the ground. 

“Cur!” cried he. ‘* Wouldst thou stab a man in 
fair wrestle ? ”’ 

Wat Walworth gave a long whistle. 

“T’ faith, 1’ faith,” said Willikin, gazing stupidly 
upon the dagger lying half hidden in the grass, 
i’ faith, John Death, thou art a hound; by Our 
Lady thou art a treacherous beast.” 

John Death raised himself slightly from the ground 
on his elbow. His dark features were livid with 
passion, and his curling upper lip disclosed his white 
dog’s teeth, 

“An the Master know of this,’ said Richard 
Wryneck, “ thou wouldst swing for it.” 

John Death laughed snarlingly. “ To Hell with 
the Master,’”’ quoth he, “ and with all of you,” 


“Nay, that is thine own place,” sai 
ete place,” said Richard 
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Death stumbled to his feet and picked up his 
cap and dagger. 

“* Good day, gentlemen of the forest,”” quoth he. 
“TI pray you bring home the deer with you this 
evening.” 

So saying,he turned and disappeared into the forest. 

“TI was a fool,’”’ said Wat Walworth, “ I thought 
there were fewer rascals in the greenwood than 
elsewhere.” 

“He is a full passionate man,” said Willikin. 
“ The Devil will have him one of these days, when he 
flies into one of these naughty fits, and I do not know 
that there will be many who will be sorry for it.” 

“ All this pother was not on account of a red deer, 
I warrant,” said Richard. 

Wat grumbled to himself in his throat. 

“To,” cried Willikin, suddenly laughing, “ I do 
now call to mind how when John Death first saw 
thee, Gilbert, he was mighty fain to stick thee in 
the weazand. Nay, he loves thee not, ’tis certain, 
and I warrant the less so on account of the Master’s 
wench.” 

When John Death turned up at the Bowers that 
evening, he was as bold and bitter as ever. 

Although Wat, Richard, and the others had agreed 
to keep their own counsel on what had happened, 
Gilbert more than suspected that the Master had 
got wind of the matter, for a day or two after, the 
Master linked his arm in his and led him with him 
to a certain clear space lying a little way from the 
camp. ‘There, seating himself against a fallen tree 
trunk, he signed to Gilbert to do likewise, gazing 
upon him with quizzical eyes. 

“There is no love lost between thee and John 
Death,”’ quoth he at last. 
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“ Nay,” replied Gilbert. ‘‘ We are none too good 
friends.” . 

“ Thou seest I am not so blind as I seem,” said 
the Master. ‘ But why do ye quarrel? ”’ 

“* He loved me not from the first.” 

“That is so. But is there nothing beside that 
natural hate of the elephant and the dragon?” 

Gilbert felt himself blush, and was angry with 
himself for doing so. He stared down at the thick 
turf knotted at his feet. The Master regarded him 
keenly and gave half a smile and half a sigh. 

“ There was deadly war between the Trojans and 
the Greeks on account of a woman,” said he. 

“So I have heard Father Thomas say.” 

“ The Churchmen say that woman first brought 
sin into the world.” 

Gilbert raised bright shining eyes to the Master. » 

ees that she brought forth our salvation,” he 
said. 

“Ts it even so?” asked the Master, almost as 
though he spoke to himself. 

“ Dear Master,” said Gilbert, stretching out his 
hands towards him, “ I love thy daughter more than 
words can tell,’ 

The Master was silent for a little while. ‘Iam 
grown old,” he said at last, ‘‘ and the worst of us 
old men is that we live on memories, and are content 
with the past. We sit silently out the last hours 
towards sundown in an ancient forest of dreams and 
shadows like this. We have had our time. But 
thou art young, Calotte is young, and after all the 
nightingale is prest to sing before summer be out. 
Youth is eager and brave, and must have its way 
as the year must have its spring and the spring its 
blossom. No doubt thou art right.’’ 
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“She is fair and good above all women, and I 
would serve her with my heart and soul,’ cried 
Gilbert. 

“ Softly, softly, fellow,” said the Master. “ What 
knowest thou about women, who are but lately come 
from a Priory? And methinks thou makest vows 
rashly.”’ 

“Nay,” quoth Gilbert, “ Iloved thy daughter 
the first time I saw her. I love her now and must 
do until I die.” 

The Master regarded him in attentive silence. 

“ T cannot live for ever,”’ quoth he. ‘“‘ God knows 
whether the greenwood is better for a young wench 
than a nunnery. God knows who will shield her 
when I am gone.” 

“T will, I will,” cried Gilbert. 

“ Thou art an honest fellow, Gilbert,” said the 
Master, grasping him by the hand. “ God grant 
thou lovest her as well as thou believest. But how 
standeth she towards thee ? ” 

Gilbert shook his head. ‘‘ That were hard to 
say, but I think she beareth me in good friend- 
ship.” 

“ Good friendship? Isthatall? ’Twere ashame 
to exchange thy dear love against a poor friendship. 
However, ’tis thy part to make sure of that. Yet, 
leap not rashly; consider who and what ye are. 
She hath clothes upon her back, and some small 
skill in music, writing, and reading ; of dowry she 
hath scarcely a dozen pennies, of friends not one. 
Her heritage is such as belongs to every man and no 
man, and thine nothing different. This greenwood 
is fair enow for a used-up fellow as I am, but no 
place for a bride and bridegroom to set up house- 
keeping in. An she love thee as thou lovest her, 
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we must think of these things more anon. But 
look before thou leapest.” ; 

“‘ T love her dearly,’’ repeated Gilbert again. 

The Master pulled a little book from his wallet 
and opened it leisurely. ‘Go thou and walk, 
Gilbert,” said he. ‘‘ Walk and ponder upon these 
things so that we may discuss them more at large 
some other time. I will now read in my book. 
But I see I am grown old and it is time I were 
replaced.” 

Gilbert went away back through the forest towards 
the Bowers. He was full of gladness that he had 
spoken of Calotte to the Master ; a happy assurance 
of success in his wooing had stolen upon him. Ina 
little while, he thought, Calotte, the sweet, the kind, 
the charming Calotte might be hisown. The thought 
filled him with pleasure, and he looked gladly upon 
the birds that twittered and hopped upon his way ; 
a pleasant song to the Virgin which he had learned 
down at Whiteridge Priory rose spontaneously to 
his lips. 

At the Bowers Richard Wryneck’s wench sat 
beside the fire scouring pots. 

“Our Lady bless us,” cried she, as she saw him 
coming. “ How blithe and bonny thou lookest, 
Master Gilbert. Hast seen a vision of the blessed 
Saints P ”” 

“ Hast seen Calotte? ’’ asked Gilbert. 

“An thou knowest not where she is, how should 
IT? Yet I will tell thee. She went to the brookside 
a good while since to wash potherbs. I rede she is 
idling, for never yet was trust to be placed in young 
bones,” 

Gilbert laughed. “ Content thee, good wife,’ he 
said, “‘ I will go fetch her.” 
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‘That were to send the fox after the vixen,” 

quoth she. ‘ Iam not such a fool at my age.” 

Gilbert went down to the brookside and he very 
soon came upon Calotte, where she sat on a bank 
green with wood sorrel and fringed with bright 
water weeds. She dabbled her bare feet in the cool 
running water; in her lap was a nosegay of white 
wood flowers, and her fair face was shaded by a 
great mass of dark foliage which hung down low 
over the water. By her side stood the basket of 
potherbs all unwashed. At the sound of footsteps 
she looked quickly up. She smiled as she saw 
Gilbert. 

“What, good Gilbert,’ quoth she. “ I thought 
thou hadst been gone to Woodcote with Wat Wal- 
worth.” 

“Nay, Calotte,” said he, ‘‘ I came instead to find 
tnees 

“ That were easily done,” quoth she, “‘ for, like a 
good housewife, Iseldom stir far from home, and here 
I am, as thou seest, washing herbs for thy dinner.”’ 

“Nay, as I do not see. Meseems the herbs are 
as unwashed as ever they were.” 

“As thou sayest, wise man, but I was at the 
moment thinking, and thought, as thou hast heard 
my father say often, is better than action.” 

* And of what wert thou thinking ? ”’ 

“ T was thinking, thinking of many things.” 

* As for example ? ”’ 

“ That this is a very jolly world, and it is a pity 
we cannot be young for ever. For I do loathe old 
age, as I loathe death or the black plague.” 

“?Tis in faith a jolly world, and thou art the 
jolliest creature in it, Calotte.” 


2 
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“ And thou, Master Gilbert, art not altogether ill- 
favoured, although perhaps I can remember many a 
handsomer man than thou. Yet I fear even thou 
wilt grow old and ugly, and wane and wither and 
wrinkle like a pippin at Christmas. Is it not a shame 
that such a fair damsel as I and such a handsome 
fellow as thou must waste and drop away by time 
like farthing rushlights in a draught of air? Oh, 
Lord, I wish I could live for ever at this age at 
this moment in this world: I care not for the next.” 

“ Therein is Paradise ; but Calotte ...” 

“T care not, so I could have this life for aye, 
warm sun, clear water, cool wind, hot fire, green 
earth, blue sky. Who wanteth Paradise ? ” 

“ All good Christians—but Calotte.” 

“Good Christian man, I wonder thou didst 
leave the choir stalls.’”’ 

Gilbert suddenly leant forward and gazed boldly 
into her eyes. 

“Do not wonder,” he whispered : “ I left because 
thou calledst me.” 

Her eyes quailed for a moment and a bright flush 
Swept across her cheeks, but she recovered herself 
in an instant. 

“Yea,’”” quoth she, in quick merriment, ‘“ and 
dost thou. not thank me therefor? It made my 
heart bleed to see thee sit there night after night 
looking up and down the road, a figure of eon 
forlorn and woebegone, like a little knave that hath 
ee his mother, or a draggled magpie that hath just 

een caught by the leg inatrap. Thou hadst a face 
like a saint (for thou knowest, Gilbert, it was dusk 
when thou sattest there), and I thought ‘ Poor bo 

he were better in the open field and the woods ae 
mewed up there like a partridge,” I dreaded lest 
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the brethren should presently change thee into an 
owl. I was no mighty man of war to release thee 
by force of arms, I had only a weak woman’s weapon.” 
She held up a rosy little forefinger and teasingly bent 
it up and down before him. 

“ Calotte,” he cried, and would have thrown his 
arms around her. She avoided him and leapt 
lightly to her feet. 

“Coming, yea, coming,” she cried as though to 
one who called her from the Bowers, and slipped 
lightly away behind the great tree which shaded 
them. When she reached higher ground, she put 
her head through the leafage and surveyed Gilbert 
half kneeling on the bank with the basket of pot- 
herbs beside him, looking ruefully upwards. 

“Thou hadst best wash the herbs,” she cried 
mockingly. ‘“* Richard’s wife will need them soon: 
I will go tell her thou art about it.” 

She disappeared. Gilbert sighed ruefully and 
looked after her a while. Then he turned and set 
himself to wash the herbs in the clear water. 


? 


CHAPTER VI—OF THE DANCING ON 
ST. JOHN’S EVE 


OWARDS Midsummer Day great preparation 

was made at the Bowers for celebrating that 
festival with customary delight and jollity. The 
Robertsmen betook themselves vigorously to their 
hunting, and brought home great quarry of venison, 
coneys, and fowls. Some went off with their lines 
and rods to the Withy Mere and brought back 
baskets of plump and silvery fish. Half a dozen 
men went down into Greenstead and carried away 
with them thence each a bag of fine white flour ; 
half a dozen others went thrice to a certain inn 
well known to them this side of Whiteridge, and 
conveyed thither a great quantity of ale and wine 
in jars and kegs, At the sight of all these good 
things, Willikin rubbed his belly and hoped by 
the Blessed Saint Thomas that Midsummer Eve 
would not tarry. 

For greater jollity, the Robertsmen had asked 

friends and kinsmen from the country round about 
to bear them company in their mirth on that day. 
To all these preparations and proposals the Master 
lent a complaisant countenance. 
_ “Marry,” quoth he, glancing at the quarry piled 
in the glade, ‘ thou hadst best invite some shrewd 
eaters among the guests, else will there be woeful 
waste,”’ 
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“ By the Lord,’ quoth Willikin, “ but Pierce’s 
old mother and father would clear so much easily 
by themselves. I am woe the poor souls should be 
pinched and starved.” 

“Take care,” said the Master, “lest in your 
generosity ye invite the sheriff from Guildford with 
the others.” 

“ Thou hast best go fix new strings to thy fiddle,” 
added he to his daughter. ‘‘ Music and mirth agree 
when folk meet together.” 

“Vea, and I also will tighten my drum, and 
Richard here shall blow upon his pipe and we shall 
have a good noise toward,” cried Willikin joyfully. 

“ Methinks, Willikin,’’ said Calotte, “‘a man of 
thy inches might more fitly cut billets for the great 
fires. But come, I will go with thee and help thee, for 
I know thou lovest music as the eagle loveth the sun.” 

“ Many thanks, mistress,’”” quoth Willikin eagerly, 
“and afterwards I shall cut billets for thee until 
thou callest me for God’s sake to hold my hand.” 

About noon on the Eve of Saint John the guests 
came into the Bowers. There were the two sisters 
of Richard Wryneck’s wife, each bringing upon the 
arm a lusty young bachelor out of Guildford. There 
were Pierce’s mother and father, chapfallen and 
clammed and lugging with them a great close basket, 
wherein to carry away as much as they might of the 
fragments of the feast. Also there came bouncing up 
three lusty girls, whom the wench Joan had invited 
on the prompting of certain of the Robertsmen, 
and a grim man whom Richard Wryneck had asked 
out of Guildford town, and nigh on half a dozen 
good fellows and a dozen jolly wenches whom 
Willikin had asked at rare haphazard from the 
country round. 
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So at last they sat down to the meat near half a 
hundred strong, and a merry company they made, 
being all decked out in their best attire, some with 
crowns of vervain and white orpine upon their 
heads, and some with fair favours of flowers and 
ribbons stuck in their bosoms. 

Great marvel it was to see what pasties, what 
pudding pies, what gravies, what messes, and what 
savouries Calotte, Richard Wryneck’s wench, Joan, 
and the other women, had furnished for this feast, 
with such skill and success that the guests ate thereof 
as though in revenge for a thousand Lents. Openly 
they said that they had not eaten so much or so, 
delicately since they first grew milk teeth, and they 
wondered no more that men would away from 
their homes and live like the birds in the greenwood, 
since now it was plain that the Lord was more 
mindful of such than of those who kept household 
soberly in the villages and boroughs, eating daily 
nothing more than salt fish, rye bread, and peas. 
Whereat the Robertsmen laughed and said they did not 
eat the white bread every day, and the Master smiled 
and said that the forest was God’s providence and 
they would not thereout into the warm sun. Pierce’s 
old mother mumbled with her toothless gums upon 
a pasty crust and gazed at Calotte with purblind eyes. 

“The Saints bless us, good Master,”’ cried she, 
“if thy daughter is not as fair as flowers in May; 
la, now, so light and lissom and quick of limb, she 
is just as I was at her age. The Virgin send thou 
weddest her betimes, blessings on her sweet face.” 

“Yea, a tender, sweet wench,” quoth her husband 
with his mouth full of pasty also, and never so much 
as turning his eye from his food. 

“Tam mightily beholden to you, good dame and 
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man,” said Calotte, “yet your son Pierce here is 
tough and sour as an old rook. Would God you 
might amend him.” 

Thereat they all laughed, and Pierce shook his 
head and called for some more ale. 

By now the drink had begun to go round, both 
nut-brown ale and wine red and white, and there 
was much honest mirth amongst them in the mutual 
pledging of healths. The Master proposed the 
health of his guests, which was drunk heartily with 
many cries of welcome, and afterwards Ralph 
Boteler, out of Guildford town, arose in his turn 
and cursed his fellow guests to Hell an they would 
not drink good luck to the jolly Robertsmen of the 
good greenwood, Then Richard of the Wryneck 
would have them drink to the Master, and Wat 
Walworth would not be gainsaid but they must all 
drink to the broad Weald forest wherein was their 
delight and livelihood. Then John Death cried a 
toast to all the fair damsels who sat down to meat 
with them, and thereafter Willikin beseeched them 
to drink piously to the everlasting damnation of 
the Sheriff of Guildford. So that there was a great 
clanking of cups, and much ado with the emptying 
and filling thereof, and afterwards there fell an ex- 
ceedingly great content and pleasure among them all, 

Now all this time Gilbert had sat the least merry 
of all that company. For while he was set upon 
Calotte’s right hand, John Death was set upon her 
left, and held her in the merriest conference, so 
that it seemed to Gilbert she could hardly spare a 
single word for him, Thereat he fell into a moody 
silence, which John Death noticing, took occasion 
to turn into mocking and flouting. 

“What, Clerk Gilbert,’ cried he, with a curling 
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lip and a sparkling eye, “dost think thou singest 
‘Miserere’ in the choir that thy face is that of a 
poor prisoner in clink? Be a man, holy father, be 
a man and drink up thine ale. Alack, the poor boy 
hath the green sickness.” 

“ And thou the drunkard’s that thy tongue waggles 
like an old woman’s in her second childhood,” replied 
Gilbert angrily. 

John Death laughed musically as though at some 
delicate pleasure. 

“ Well-a-day, good Father Gilbert,”” mocked he 
with his silver tongue, “ I fear thou hast overdrunken 
or overeaten that such heaviness hath fallen on thy 
spirit. Good lack, but thou lookest as melancholy 
as a drowned cat or a brooding hen. Good boy, 
go and walk, go and walk.” 

“ T would to God,” cried Gilbert, “‘ that thou wert 
stone drunk, for thou wouldst be the better of it as 
a dead toad is better than a live one.” 

A quick light came into Death’s eye; he leant 
forward towards Gilbert with a bitter taunt on his 
lips, but ere he could speak Calotte interposed, 
turning upon Gilbert the prettiest and most winning 
of smiles. 

“ Beseech thee, good Gilbert, drink with me,’ 
quoth she, stretching her cup towards him. Géil- 
bert’s grim look softened as he turned his face to her. 

“To what shall we drink?” he asked heavily. 
Against his will he half smiled into her eyes intent 
to bewitch him. 

“Why, to our better love and understanding,” 
quoth she, ‘ 

At these words he could remain sullen 
They touched cups and drank together ote 
John Death’s face grew black as a thunder cloud. ; 
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“ Do thou also drink with us, John Death,” cried 
Calotte. Death glowered and some half-muttered 
words came through his teeth. He raised his cup 
and drank with them, but it seemed as though he did 
so against his will. 

“And now, John Death,” quoth she, “since I 
grow weary of eating and drinking, and folk are 
falling asleep on either side of me as thick as beech 
nuts from the trees in autumn, do thou show me the 
falcon which thou gottest from Whiteridge yesterday.” 

“Yonder by the bower,’’ said he, and they went 
away together to look at it. Gilbert remained sitting 
among the empty cups and plates, resentment again 
rising in his bosom. But presently the Master came 
and beguiled him into conversation, so that in a little 
while he grew almost cheerful again, and nigh 
forgot how Calotte had deserted him to go with 
John Death. Meanwhile, the folk talked quietly 
or slept on the green turf. Only a dull murmur as 
of far-off voices trembled upon the afternoon heat 
like the gentle breathing of a sleeping infant. The 
sun sloped westward behind the forest; a fresh 
breeze began to blow through the boughs, the sky 
overhead grew faint and opaline, a deep golden light 
burnt low down behind the distant trees. The 
evening drew slowly on, and its growing coolness 
began to rouse the people again to activity after 
their time of digestion and repose. The Roberts- 
men began to go round and kindle the lanterns 
which they had hung upon the trees, shaded with 
St. John’s wort, and other herbs. The lights 
glimmered through the transparent green foliage 
like fairy radiances. 

Then Willikin brought forth his drum and beat 
thereon a brave tattoo, such as wakened the woodland 
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echoes and brought the folk together to the middle 
of the glade, and Calotte struck up a lively jig upon 
her fiddle which tickled the toes of all that heard it, 
Richard of the Wryneck bearing a jolly burden 
thereto upon his pipe. 

“Come, good people,’ cried the Master. “ To 
the honour of the Blessed Saint John, the Patron 
of this day, who saw the Burning Angels dance 
before the King’s Throne in Heaven.” 

4 A carol,’ cried! Joan; “! a carol.” 

“A round dance,” cried Ralph out of Guild- 
ford. 

““ A dance, a carol, a round dance,’ 
altogether. 

They joined hands together. Merrily went 
Calotte’s fiddle, merrily went Richard’s pipe, lustily 
Willikin beat upon his drum, and away with a right 
good will they danced over the green sward, back- 
wards and forwards, round and round, in and out. 
But Gilbert had the less pleasure in the sport which 
he loved well, because Calotte was not among the 
dancers. The western light stole silently away out 
of the sky. The heaven’s vault deepened into a 
blue, dark and intense; soft shadows of velvet 
descended beneath the black impenetrable boughs. 
Only the lanterns gleamed the more brightly among 
the thick foliage. Night had set in. Suddenly the 
music came to a stop. “ Let us kindle the boon 
fires,” cried out one and then another, “ let us light 
the boon fires.” 

_ The men came running from the bowers with 

lighted brands in their hands. In a moment they 

had set light to four great piles of dry wood, which 

had been stacked ready at equal distances about 

the one end of the glade. There was a sizzling 
Ss 
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cried they 
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and hissing of burning leaves and twigs, spirals of 
white smoke went up in the darkness; then the 
ruddy flames spurted forth, the wood crackled and 
flared, and four columns of mingled flame and 
smoke went soaring upwards. Wavering and varying 
the light glimmered, trembled and danced upon the 
turf, the tree trunks, and foliage; overhead the 
smoke wreathed and eddied in white swathes against 
the blackness of the boughs and the deep blue of 
the sky ; the smell of burning brushwood filled the 
cool, damp air. 

Gilbert went up to Calotte and put his hand on 
her arm. 

“Come and dance,” said he. ‘‘ Thou hast the 
fiddling and we have the game, which is pure in- 
justice. We can keep the tune well enough with 
our voices.” 

“Do indeed, Calotte,” cried Richard’s wench. 
“ Dance while thou canst, my dear, for when thou’rt 
as old as I, thou shalt find thy wind and legs gone 
together for such games ; the more’s the pity. Look 
how I be blown and worn out, and have not danced 
more than a round or two.” 

Calotte’s eyes shone; a little flush of eagerness 
was on her cheek. 

“Nay, nay,” she answered, “I will play on. 
Fiddling is nigh as good as dancing, and we must 
not mar our music on Saint John’s Eve of all days 
in the year.” 

“ War our music, by Mary!” cried a fellow, “ we 
can make all the music we need. ‘ Fine Flowers in 
the Valley’ bawled out at the top of our voices is 
as good as two of thy fiddles, good mistress. Come 


and dance with us.” itera 
“ Vex not thyself about the music,” cried Willikin, 
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“ T had sooner sit here and bang this drum than do 
aught else this evening.” 

“ Willikin and I will bear it out bravely,’ 
Richard Wryneck. 

So Calotte put by her fiddle and bow, when John 
Death suddenly pushed himself forward with a 
pretty scrape and courtesy and offered himself to 
her as partner. 

“ First come, first served,’”” quoth she. She took 
Gilbert’s hand and he led her forth into the ring 
right glad. It was the sweetest, maddest dance 
Gilbert had ever had. Merrily went Richard’s 
tabor, merrily went the drum, merrily went all 
voices together in “‘ Fine Flowers in the Valley.” 
Swiftly, as though they had been one man, the 
couples moved off and Gilbert and Calotte stepped 
off together with them. Gilbert held Calotte’s little 
hand in his own for a moment or two: his pulse 
leapt to feel it lie there so plump and cool. Up and 
down the glade they went, up and down and round 
about, skirting the dark forest borders, threading 
amongst the blazing fires and other dancers, now the 
one advancing towards the other and now leaping 
back, now the one entreating and the other refusing, 
over head, under arm in endless mazes, while the 
voices of men and women, the shrill pipe and the 
throbbing drum kept up the burden, and the great 
tongues of flame shot heavenward into the darkness 
and silence overhead. 

It was bliss to Gilbert to hold Calotte in his arms 
for the brief instants the dance allowed ; it was bliss 
to feel the slight pressure of her hand, to see her 
bosom throb so near to his, and her eyes shining 
mistily and frankly into his own. Light and ex- 
quisite was she in her movements, he thought, as 


t 


said 
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the fawn haunting her own woodlands. He knew 
he loved her and at that moment he was sure she 
loved him too. 

“ Tf thy brethren at the Priory could see thee now !”’ 
she panted as they came together again. Her eyes 
danced upon his in loving mockery. 

“They are bats and owls,” he answered gaily. 
“ Better this one dance with thee than eternity with 
them.” 

* Bie, fie,’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, Lucifer, how thou art 
fallen!” 

The dance bore them apart for a time, but when 
they came together again his arm stole suddenly 
round her and he gazed deeply, almost madly, into 
her eyes. 

“ Calotte,’’ he cried. 

“ Gilbert,’’ she whispered as though half frightened. 

Then quickly she added, ‘‘ How thou art changed ! 
Thou mightest have been Adam in Paradise before 
he ate the apple.” 

“But after God had given him Eve,” he answered 
quickly. 

“ Ah, mocker,” cried she, but her eyes refused 
their light raillery. She slipped away from him, 
and then with a final swirl and turn, the dance came 
to an end. 

After that, Calotte would not dance with Gilbert 
again, and, forced to put up with the other girls, he 
only caught glimpses of her as the movements of 
the dance brought them across each other’s track, 
So, growing tired of the sport, he took his oppor- 
tunity and slipping out of the ring went a little way 
into the forest, where he stood in the perfect darkness, 
his back against a tree, watching the scene, listening 
to the cries of the dancers and dreaming his own 
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dreams. The lamps still glimmered from the depth 
of the black foliage, but the four boon fires had nigh 
burnt themselves out ; they glowed, red-hot masses, 
ever and anon lit by a sudden tongue of yellow flame 
as some dry branch or twig caught fire from the 
dying embers. Richard’s pipe and Willikin’s drum 
played insistently, but the older and less vigorous 
folk had long since fallen out of the dancing company 
and sat together regaling themselves with meat, 
drink, and conversation around the fire by the Bowers. 
The others, however, carried away by their growing 
excitement, or losing place in the failing, shifting, 
and perplexing light, now danced in disconnected 
groups or couples, moving in what order they would, 
around the glade. Gilbert’s eye roved over the 
scene in search of Calotte. He saw Wat Walworth, 
for the nonce, roused out of his usual sedate melan- 
choly, footing it vigorously with a stout wench from 
Whiteridge; he saw Pierce the ostler capering 
stoutly to his cousin from Greenstead, the Master 
treading a courteous measure with Richard Wryneck’s 
wench, and many another dancing couple, but for 
the while nowhere could he spy Calotte. At last 
his eye discerned her and a spasm of sudden jealousy 
shot to his heart. For she danced at the extreme 
verge of the glade, farthest away from the light of 
the boon fires and where the darkness stretched out 
into the glade its longest, blackest shadows. Under 
the huge boughs of the massed trees, the blackness 
was so intense that it was only when momentarily 
she danced out into the open that he could dis- 
tinguish her. When she thus moved, her partner 
aes likewise with an even step. He was John 
eath. 


Gilbert watched them narrowly and not without 
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bitterness in his heart, and as he watched, suspicions 
began to come upon him. For it seemed to him 
that little by little Death was drawing his partner 
more and more out of the light and into the darkness, 
for as he danced out of the open glade Calotte had 
perforce to follow him or to break the dance. Gilbert 
watched them intently a little while longer, and then, 
unable to forbear any longer, he began to work his 
way unseen towards them through the trees and 
brushwood along the outskirts of the glade. 

He had already gotten within about a dozen yards, 
with his eyes fixed intently upon them, when he saw 
Death suddenly clap his hand over Calotte’s mouth 
and grasp her round the waist with his arm; the 
next moment he had thrown her over his shoulder 
and borne her swiftly off through the undergrowth. 
A cry of rage leapt to Gilbert’s lips and he plunged 
madly after them. Ahead he could just make out 
the dark mass of Death pressing on with his burden. 
Through the crackling of twigs and the rustling of 
the leafy boughs through which he rushed, the stifled 
cry of Calotte came to his ear. He made a great 
spurt and came up with them fast. Seizing Death’s 
arms from behind, he twisted them back with a sud- 
den jerk. The villain released his hold upon Calotte 
with a cry of pain, and she sprang away from him. 
The next moment and Gilbert had borne him 
struggling fiercely to the ground. In the darkness 
he caught a glint of white teeth and felt a hot 
breath come against his cheek. A sudden gush 
_of anger came over him like a spirit of power and 
he drove his knees into Death’s chest and ground 
him into the earth; he gave a low groan and 
lay still. 

Then Gilbert looked up towards Calotte. She 
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came towards him, but even as she came she uttered 
a sharp cry. 

John Death with a quick twist had slipped from 
Gilbert’s grasp ; for a moment he was on top and a 
knife blade gleamed descending in his hand. The 
next instant and it would have buried itself in 
Gilbert’s heart, but ere it could reach its mark 
Calotte struck it aside and it buried itself in his 
shoulder. Death swayed with the momentum of 
his blow, and Gilbert seizing the instant raised himself 
from the ground and flung him from him. In a 
moment Death was on his feet again. He gave one 
swift backward glance, and then with a quick turn 
slipped away into the darkness of the forest. Gilbert 
bounded forward on his track, but Calotte seized 
him by the arm. 

“* Gilbert,’’ she whispered, “ thou art hurt ? ” 

“Nay,” he answered, “‘a scratch, a nothing. I 
will slay the villain.” But she detained him by her 
hold on his sleeve, and a sudden silence seemed to 
fall between them. They stood face to face in the 
darkness, 

“ Calotte,”’ cried Gilbert at last. He put his arms 
around her neck, She did not answer, and he bowed 
his head and kissed her. 

a My darling,” he whispered, straining her to 
im. 

Suddenly, she broke from his embrace. 

“ Thou’rt wounded,” she cried. “ Oh, my love, 
thou’rt wounded.” She stretched out her open 
hand, and even in the darkness Gilbert saw that it 
was smeared with black. A smart burning stung his 
shoulder, and putting up his hand he felt the warm 
blood ooze slowly down his jerkin, 

“ "Tis naught,”’ quoth he, ‘‘ or what may be soon 
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amended,”’ and he would have taken her in his arms 
again, but she eluded him. 

“ Come,’’ quoth she, “ let us to the Bowers.” 

“One kiss,” said he. 

She lifted her face towards him, and he kissed 
her again and again. 

From that night henceforth John Death was never 
seen again at the Bowers. 


CHAPTER VII—HOW THE SHERIFF CAME 
TO THE BOWERS 


/ ae crept silently in amongst the green- 
wood. The bracken shone pale bronze and 
gold, berries black and scarlet gleamed in the under- 
growth; the heather on the hills glowed like the 
purple rust of iron. The leaves turned yellow, 
russet, and crimson, and came fluttering down in 
solemn, whispering showers, to lie deep bedded, in 
rich layers of brown and gold. Darkness began to 
fall early of an evening and to lift late of a morning ; 
the mists lay all night in the hollows and there fell 
dews heavy and chill, Then were the folk at the 
Bowers fain of woollen cloaks, and close-knitted 
hosen were reckoned worth their weight in silver ; 
also there was chiding and scolding, were the fires 
suffered to wax low and feeble. Summer was gone 
and winter was coming in fast. 

“ Marry,” quoth Gilbert to Richard of the Wry- 
neck one morning when they two had just crept 
from their couches into the shrewd air, ‘‘ Marry,’ 
quoth he, “this is a most nipping and unmerciful 
air, The greenwood hath become the greywood, I 
think, Look how the grass is sodden with the 
dew; the sun is that feeble it will not dry it by 
midday.” 

“ Nipping ? ” quoth Richard scornfully, mending 
the fire with logs. ‘‘ Wait till the snow falls and lies 
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three feet deep in the open ways and bears down the 
great trees with its weight, as I have seen in the 
Weald many a time ere now. Wait till thy fingers, 
thine ears, thy toes, and thy snout are frozen dead 
as leather, when thy belly soundeth hollow as Willi- 
kin’s drum, and thou wouldst barter thine eternal 
salvation against a pottle of warm ale and a dish of 
broken meat. By Saint Thomas, the greenwood is 
a pretty enough place when leaf is on the lind and 
the blossom on the tree, but God knows it is grim 
and stark enough in the deep winters. I tell thee 
thereof because I know it, whilst thou, like the cuckoo, 
hast hitherto only tasted the summer sweets. Wait 
till Martinmas winds blow shrill and cold; wait 
till then, good lad.” 

“ T wot thot: art right, Richard,” replied Gilbert, 
but I trust nevertheless not to cry out over-much 
at empty belly or cold finger-tips, for I have been 
clammed hitherto, I warrant thee, and been chilled 
right to the bone, ere this in Whiteridge Cloister, when 
for long days together Brother Gregory and I could 
not touch our pens or brushes for the bitter weather, 
However, I will now take me a brisk walk through 
the woods to set the blood moving, and as thou lovest 
me, Richard, let there be a great fire against the 
time I come back.” 

Gilbert had watched the whole of that green 
summer wax and wane in the forest. He had heard 
the shady aisles alive with the songs of birds. He 
had seen the long days slowly unfolding their 
splendours from sunrise to broad noon, and again 
from broad noon declining westward in the gorgeous 
pageantries of sunset. He had seen the stars come 
up one by one over the forest, and the moon steal 
silently upwards in the twilight midsummer sky. 
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It seemed as though Nature had showered her 
richest glories upon that season which he had spent 
in the world of the free wood and of Calotte. But 
he was not to see another summer in that happy 
place. 

About a fortnight or so before the feast of All 
Hallows, the weather set in very boisterous and 
rough, with high winds and heavy rains, so that 
many great trees were blown down. And amongst 
other damage, several of the Bowers were almost 
entirely destroyed, and particularly that in which 
the Master and his daughter dwelt. Now Gilbert 
and Wat Walworth shared a bower of their own a 
little apart from the other bowers and almost upon 
the edge of the forest, and this bower they gave up 
to the use of the Master and Calotte, finding them- 
selves new accommodation in a small snug cave of 
chalk which had at some time or other been dug 
out under the root of an old oak tree some fifty yards 
farther off into the forest itself, 

And as it fell out this chance was a very lucky one 
for Gilbert. 

For the second night after he and Wat Walworth 
had taken up their quarters in this cave he was 
suddenly awakened from his sleep about midnight 
by a confused noise of great shouting. He half 
threw off the rug which covered him, and sitting up, 
scarcely awakened yet, peered into the darkness and 
uis*ened. From beside him came a sound of regular, 
even snoring. Wat Walworth was still asleep. 

“ Harrow, out harrow, harrow!” rang out great 
shouts. 

Gilbert shook Wat vigorously by the shoulder and 
seizing broadsword and buckler leaped to his feet. 

“ What is’t toward ?’’ asked Wat sleepily, 
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“God knows, but come quickly,’ returned 
Gilbert. 

Wat got heavily upon his feet and laid hold of his 
weapons. They ran out of the cave together and 
through the forest to the Bowers. 

It was a pitch-black night, full of bitter rain and 
sudden flaws of wind. Overhead the clouds pressed 
down heavily, ever and anon driven and torn by the 
fierce gusts. The rain against the face was like the 
thong of a whip. Above, the trees moaned and 
roared and wrestled as though in mortal agony. 

When they reached the edge of the glade they 
paused, filled with astonishment. From the Bowers 
went up against the inky background of the mid- 
night darkness great columns of white smoke broken 
here and there by lurid shoots of flame. The Bowers 
were on fire, and by the wavering light of the con- 
flagration could be made out confusedly the figures 
of men engaged in desultory combat. It was from 
these that the cries arose which had wakened Gilbert 
from sleep. 

“Where is Calotte?’’ cried Gilbert, filled with 
sudden alarm. 

Even as he spoke he felt a light touch on his arm. 
Calotte stood at his elbow. It seemed almost as 
though she had been going to the cave to arouse 
him and Wat. 

“ Father—my father,’’ she said. 

As she spoke, three men burst from the mélée + i 
ran towards them. The first two were Richard 
Wryneck and Wat Walworth; the last was the 
Master. Gilbert ran to meet them, but the Master 
waved him back with the sword he carried in his 
hand. 

“ Back, back,” he cried, and pointed into the 
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darkness of the forest behind. The words had 
scarcely left his lips when Richard Wryneck fell 
headlong to the ground, a clothyard arrow sticking 
forth from his bosom. He gave one quick twist, 
his heels struck the ground convulsively twice or 
thrice, and then he lay quite still. For one moment 
the Master bent over him, putting one hand on his 
heart. Then he leapt to his feet. 

“ Back, back,’’ he cried again, “‘ back into the 
forest.” 

Without another word they turned and ran into 
the forest, the Master leading, Calotte and Gilbert in 
the middle, and Wat Walworth in the rear. Calotte 
ran lightly and swiftly by Gilbert’s side: in her 
hand gleamed the naked blade of the Flemish dagger 
which she was accustomed to wear. 

“Keep by me,” he cried to her. 

“ By my father,” she whispered. 

The Master threaded his way through the pitchy 
darkness among the huge trunks of trees and through 
the interlacing undergrowth with the sureness and 
speed of a practised woodsman. Sometimes he went 
almost crouching on all-fours on the ground, some- 
times he dodged and twisted and turned by devious 
ways, sometimes he plunged headlong through gullies 
and hollows filled deeply with dead leaves, He 
scarcely seemed to hesitate; for one moment he 
would stop as it were to listen and the next he would 
be off au es the ee and swiftness of a wild 
creature of the forest when he he 
hounds close behind him. haunt ce 

They had gone thus for some mile or so, as Gilbert 
thought, although in no straight or direct line from 
the Bowers, when the Master stopped dead, listenin 
intently. ‘ 6 
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“They are also ahead of us,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We may 
be able to trick them and slip by, but I hardly think 
so.” 

“ We will go through them, then,” said Wat Wal- 
worth. “‘ This is as good a night as any to die 
on.” 

The Master glanced at Calotte. Gilbert stepped 
close up to her. 

“ Whatever you command, Master, will be best,” 
he said. 

“ It is best that we go straight on,”’ said the Master. 
“* They are like a swarm of wasps behind us. Be 
ready with your weapons.” 

They went on somewhat more slowly and quietly 
than before about the distance of a couple of bow- 
shots. Suddenly out of the darkness before them 
rose the blurred and confused mass of three or four 
figures. There was a glint and rattling of weapons 
and a voice cried *‘ Stand, stand !”’ 

“ Forward,” cried the Master, ‘‘ follow me.” 

He leapt straight onward, his sword playing 
round his head swift and sinuous as lightning. 
Gilbert followed hard on his heels, striking almost at 
random in the darkness with both his broadsword 
and buckler on both sides of him so as to clear the 
way as much as he could for Calotte, who, silent and 
resolute, ran close behind, a little ahead of Wat 
Walworth. 

A shrill cry rang out as of a mortally wounded 
man, there was a clatter of falling weapons and 
sudden volleys of oaths. The next moment Gilbert 
felt his own sword bite flesh and bone as he received 
a heavy blow on his buckler. Pausing a moment, 
he let Calotte run abreast of him, and then they 
pressed on at top speed after the Master, whose 
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sword gleaming ahead scemed continually to wave 
and beckon to them. 

In a little while, and without further hindrance, 
they came up to him. 

“ This way ; follow,’’ he whispered. 

They followed him onward in the same wild 
scramble as before through the dense woodland 
and over the broken ground, until as they began to 
pant and sob with their exertions, his pace also 
slackened. 

“ All well? ’’ he asked. 

“ All well,”’ answered Calotte and Gilbert together. 

“We have burst clean through them,” said the 
Master. ‘‘ With good speed we are safe. But where 
is Wat Walworth?” 

They looked round behind them. Wat was 
nowhere to be seen. He had been cut off in the 
mélée. 

“* A good fellow gone,” said the Master. ‘‘ There 
is nothing to be done but to save our own skins. 
Alas, poor Robertsmen.” 

He led on again at a gentler pace, and so they 
went on for nigh an hour or more. No other 
enemies arose upon their path, and few words they 
had amongst themselves, for they were weary with 
their exertions and sad to think of Wat Walworth 
and all their old comrades of the greenwood lying 
stricken behind them or in the hands of the sheriff's 
men. Only Gilbert from time to time encouraged 
Calotte with a word or two to which she did not 
reply. 

By and by they came to a little clearing i 
forest, and the Master suddenly eee sc 
darkness was giving place to the strange wan light 
of early morning, and by that light they surveyed, 
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each other. Each was pale as death and trembled 
as though with palsy, so great had been the efforts 
and toil of the night. They were bespattered with 
mud from head to foot, a steam arose from their 
soaked garments and went up into the air. The 
wind agitated by fits the heavy tree tops overhead 
and sent heavy sighs shivering through the forest ; 
away on the right hand a bird set up a forlorn and 
broken pipe, and the night’s rain dripped heavily 
down on the moss and dead leaves, 

Gilbert opened his mouth to speak. 

“ Hist,’”” said the Master, holding up a warning 
finger. He listened intently with his head on one 
side. 

“We are followed,” said he at last. 

“ Followed ? ”’ cried Gilbert hoarsely, and listening 
also he thought he could hear the sound of one 
forcing his way along the tangled track behind them. 

“Back,” cried the Master, “‘ back, behind the 
trees.) 

They concealed themselves in the brushwood 
some yards from the rough track they had followed, 
crouching down behind a mass of tangled briars. 
The Master listened again with his ear almost upon 
the ground. “‘ It is John Death,” he said, a strange 
smile playing about his mouth, “ the friend of the 
sheriff and the betrayer of comrades.” 

“John Death?” cried Gilbert. ‘“ Ah.” 

A quick spasm passed over the Master’s face ; he 
reeled upon his feet and would have slipped inertly 
upon the ground had not Calotte supported him in 
her arms. Gilbert heard the sound of quick steps 
coming nearer and nearer; he hardly noted the 
Master for a hot joy which suddenly welled up in 
his heart. John Death ran out of the forest at a 
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long loping trot, his features fixed in the grimace of 
a man who has run long and hard, his eyes roving 
from left to right in hungry observation. His head 
was unbonneted, but he bore in hand sword and 
buckler. 

Like a flash Gilbert leapt from his hiding-place, 
and confronted him with his sword and buckler held 
ready. 

ie ludaswuenercuied: 

Death halted and recoiled. Then recognising 
Gilbert, he gave a low laugh, uncovering his gleaming 
upper teeth. 

“ By the Virgin,’ quoth he, in his silvern voice, 
“this is our monkling. What, babe, what, sucking 
clerk, must I put thee to sleep, then, after all? ” 

He covered himself with his buckler, and came 
stealthily and cunningly towards Gilbert with his 
sword upraised. As Gilbert saw him thus come 
on, his heart suddenly filled with bitter regret for 
those who lay dead behind him at the Bowers, for 
honest Richard Wryneck, for melancholy Wat Wal- 
worth, for the blunt simple Willikin, and for many 
another good fellow who had made the greenwood 
summer sweet to him; the tears started to his eyes, 
and a hot thrill of anger ran through him. He gave 
a hoarse cry of rage and sprang upon his antagonist. 
His buckler met John Death’s and dashed it violently 
aside, his broadsword quivered for a moment in the 
air and then descended. Death caught the blow 
on his own blade and so saved his bare skull, but 
such was the force with which the brosdamerd 
descended that he reeled backward beneath it. He 
staggered upon his feet and ere he could recover 
himself or regain command of his weapon, Gilbert’s 
sword crashed down again and the keen edge bit 
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deeply into Death’s head. The blood spurted out 
in a ghastly stream and sword and buckler dropped 
from his nerveless hand. He quivered uncertainly 
on his heels for a second or two. In that brief 
moment Gilbert’s weapon pierced him from front 
to back: he dropped back limply upon the brown 
leaves, lifeless as a stone. 

A mist surged before Gilbert’s eyes; he passed 
the back of his hand over his brows. Then he 
heard as though from far off a clear but feeble voice 
cry out “‘ Bravely done.’”’ At the strange quality of 
those remembered tones he turned quickly. 

The Master lay upon the ground half supported 
by a tree trunk and half by Calotte’s arms. His 
limbs hung limp, he held up his head with difficulty, 
his face was pale as ashes. With a cry, Gilbert ran 
towards him. ‘‘ Master, Master, what ails thee? ” 
he cried, and knelt down by his side. 

The Master raised one hand feebly and pointed 
to his bosom. A dark wet stain surrounded a jagged 
cut in his jerkin upon one side of the heart, a stain 
which gradually enlarged itself before their eyes. 

“ Tt is death,” he said simply. 

A low cry escaped Calotte. 

“Nay, nay, Master, say not so,” cried Gilbert. 
‘“* We will bind it up and stop the bleeding.” 

He loosened the jerkin at the bosom. The wound 
was clean and deep; a dark-red blood welled from 
it with infinite slowness. Gilbert was no surgeon, 
but his heart sunk within him when he saw that 
wound. He wondered that the Master had been 
able to go a dozen yards so sorely hit. He started 
to his feet. 

“ Water,” quoth he, ‘‘ there must be water near 


by.” 
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“ Nay,’ murmured the Master. ‘“ Vex not thy- 
self, nor waste any of the precious time which is 
left to me.” 

He signed to him to kneel down again by his side. 
Nevertheless Gilbert would have gone to find water, 
but the Master signed to him again to stay, and 
Calotte also; so reluctantly he obeyed. He knelt 
down by his side opposite Calotte. Her eyes were 
dry and shining, but her countenance was suddenly 
grey and drawn as though washed and worn by an 
endless rain of tears. 

“ Listen,’’ quoth the Master, whispering slowly but 
evenly, although with great effort. “‘ Ye two say 
ye love each other; God grant it be so and that 
your love may avail you in the days that are to follow. 
Gilbert, I bequeath thee my daughter; Calotte, 
follow Gilbert.” 

A slight pink foam came to his lips and checked 
his utterances. > 

The tears fell down Gilbert’s face. 

“Master,” he cried, ‘ Master, I will love and 
cherish her for ever.” 

Calotte did not speak, but bowed her head until 
her dark tresses fell over her face. 

The Master smiled feebly towards Gilbert. 

““ There is none other to love or cherish her,” he 
said. “ Now let me stead you while I may, for in a 
little while I shall avail you nothing. When I am 
dead, let me lie here in the good greenwood ; then 
do ye press northward through the forest to 
London.” 

They could not speak, but Gilbert nodded his 
head in silence. 

“Be wary lest ye be taken for masterless men. 
Keep to the wood eaves. In London, lose your- 
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selves in the great city and begin your lives 
anew.” 

Calotte bent over the dying man and kissed him 
again and again. 

“Yea, dear father,’ cried she, “‘ but thou shalt 
come with us.” 

“ Nay ; but I go elsewhere,” replied he. “ Thee, 
with a sure and comfortable heart, I bequeath to 
the care and honour of Master Gilbert.” 

Gilbert seized the hand of the dying man and 
kissed it ; the tears fell down his cheeks and checked 
his utterance. The Master closed his eyes. For a 
while they were all silent. The grey light filtered 
stronger and stronger through the leafage overhead, 
the subsiding wind made an even soughing amongst 
the forest trees. 

The Master opened his eyes. 

“ Kiss me, Calotte,’’ he whispered. 

Calotte held his head in her arms: she bent over 
and kissed him many times. 

Broader, stronger, and whiter the light struck down 
from the branches overhead ; it lit fresh fires among 
the beds of fallen leaves, rich scarlet, brown, orange, 
and tawny yellow; the dying man seemed to turn 
his face towards it. 

“The day breaks,’ he whispered, “ the day 
breaks,” 

Then after a pause, with a smile, faint and half 
satirical in his old fashion, ‘“‘ The day breaks, and the 
shadows flee away.” 

His eyelids gently closed, and his head fell 
back. 

The Master was dead, 

Calotte still held the senseless body clasped close 
in her arms. 
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Upon the damp chill air of the morning, Gilbert 
spoke the words of the prayer for the dead : 


*“*O Lamb of God, 
Give rest to the souls of the faithful departed : 
O Lamb of God, 
Give eternal rest to the souls of the faithful departed.” 


CHAPTER VIII—THE WAY TO LONDON 


Gy eRT thought of the sheriff’s men behind 
them at the Bowers, and of the dead body of 
John Death lying behind them amongst the autumn 
leaves, and looked at Calotte. She knelt by her 
father’s body with her hands crossed on her bosom 
like a carved lady on a monument; her head was 
thrown back a little and her wan lips moved from 
time to time as though she spoke to herself or prayed 
silently. 

“ Calotte,’”’ said he gently, “ we must press on.” 

She did not answer him ; she scarcely seemed to 
have heard him. He waited a little while, regarding 
her anxiously ; then he spoke again. 

“ Calotte, we must press on, as my dear Master 
bade.” 

At the mention of the Master’s name, she turned 
her white face towards him, gazing with hard, dry 
eyes. Twice or thrice she strove to speak, but her 
lips seemed to refuse their office. 

“ My father bade it,’’ she said at last. ‘“ He bade 
it, so it ought to be done, else...” 

Wearily she rose to her feet. 

Gilbert pointed to a spot deep embowered among 
the trees. 

“ Let us bury him there,” said he. 

She dumbly assented. 

They went together, and with their hands scooped 
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out in silence a shallow grave in the loose and fragrant 
leaf mould. Then they took the Master’s body 
and laid it therein—they covered the face with his 
cloak and put by his side his sword and his little 
wallet wherein was the Book of the Philosophy of 
Boethius. 

Gilbert said one prayer and Calotte whispered 
Amen; then they covered in the grave. Afterwards 
Gilbert dragged the body of John Death into a gully 
and hid it under leaves and brushwood. Then he 
took Calotte in his arms as though she had been a 
dead thing and kissed her. Then without another 
word they went on their way through the forest. 

So they travelled for nigh an hour, Gilbert picking 
his way as best he could (for there was little or no 
track to guide him) in the northward direction towards 
London. Often he longed to speak to Calotte, to 
say some words of comfort to her, but ever the sight 
of her white, set face and staring, unseeing eyes 
stopped the words upon his lips. ‘ Lo,’’ he thought 
to himself, “the Master is dead, and words are 
weak as water to soften such a blow to her. I had 
better wait until the first bitterness has passed away.” 

But at length he could contain himself no longer. 
Stopping suddenly in the way, he threw his arms 
around her and drew her to him. 

“ Calotte,” he cried, ““God knows my_ heart 
breaks for thee. Thou hast lost thy dear father, and 
I the dearest friend Teverhad. He can nothing help 
us now, and we are alone in the world, but by Our 
Lady’s grace there shall be that love and concord 
between us as never yet was between man and woman 
on this earth, and, in so far as I may, I will be thy 
true lover and protector until the end of our lives 
be the date short or long.” ; 
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_Thereat she gave a cry as though her heart would 
break, and flung her arms around his neck and 
hiding her face in his bosom burst into a flood of 
tears. He was glad to see her grief so relax even in 
such bitter weeping, for he thought unless she wept 
she must surely die, and the tears would ease her 
heart. He comforted her as best he might with 
loving words and embraces, bidding her put her 
trust and love in him and they two would henceforth 
live for each other. Then she suddenly ceased 
weeping, dried her eyes and unclasped her arms from 
around him. She put her hands in his and regarded 
him with steady loving eyes. 

“ Gilbert,” quoth she, ‘‘ I do love thee and trust 
thee alone in this world, Let us go on to London, 
as my father said.” 

“To London, to London,” cried he, and he kissed 
her hands again and again. 

They journeyed on, sometimes clasping each other 
round the waist, sometimes with joined hands and 
sometimes, when the narrow way demanded, Gilbert 
going ahead, but always with great love between 
them, howbeit with few words. 

About midday they came all unawares to the edge 
of the forest and saw the land break away downward 
before them in a steep and barren slope of chalk, 
while beyond stretched a fertile valley, hemmed in 
to southward by the dark waste of the forest and 
to the north by bare and rounded hills, and stretches 
of wild open heath. About three miles in the distance, 
under the spur of a hill, lay a little town. The spire 
of the church, the mill, and the roof of the manor 
house were plainly to be seen, standing out in the 
clear autumn air against the coloured patchwork of 
the open fields; spirals of smoke hung in the still 
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air, blue and delicate against the black belt of wood- 
land that clothed the spur of the hill. Down below, 
at their feet, they espied a narrow track winding 
round the base of the hill and skirting the forest like 
a ragged white ribbon. Gilbert pointed down at it. 

“Tt runs ever north,” quoth he, “the road to 
London; and yonder town, I wot, is Grandon. 
"Ware,’”’ added he suddenly, “‘ travellers.” 

They dropped down amongst the dead bracken 
and thus concealed watched three horsemen turn the 
distant corner of the track. They rode one behind 
the other, and each led by the bridle a well-laden 
pack horse. A couple of fellows on foot, armed with 
sword and buckler, followed close behind. Gilbert 
could just catch, even at that distance, the faint 
thud of their horses’ hoofs and the voice of one of 
the men shouting back to his companions. 

“Merchants going to London,” said Gilbert. 

Calotte turned to him with a wan smile. 

“ There are good fellows lying dead who would 
have been fain of such a sight,’’ said she sadly. 

“ Aye,” quoth he. “* But now it is the wolfheads’ 
turn to flee and hide: come, let us go into the forest 
again, and skirt yon track as far north as it will 
lead us.” 

So they turned away and pressed on, keeping their 
faces ever north. 

Thirst and hunger now began to come upon 
Gilbert, and to relieve these he drank of the running 
stream and ate of the blackberries and hazel nuts 
of which there was little lack. Calotte would not 
eat at all, and for her sake he was vexed that he had 
neither bow nor arrow with him, But going along 
with his pouch full of stones, he was glad to bring 
down, just as the evening began to fall, a fat wood 
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pigeon. This he cooked at a little fire which he 
kindled in a hollow, although very secretly and 
fearfully lest the smoke should be seen by any of 
their pursuers, and coaxed Calotte to eat some few 
mouthfuls: some he ate himself and the rest he 
put in his pouch for a future occasion. After they 
had thus eaten, he found a dry snug cavity in the 
roots of an old tree, and having lined this place well 
with dry leaves and bracken, he persuaded Calotte 
to rest there that night, while he between sleeping 
and waking kept what watch he could in the shelter 
of a rough bower which he made for himself from 
branches and turves. 

The next day they travelled on as before, going 
stealthily through the wooded country and by 
unfrequented tracks so that they should not meet 
anyone. They saw far off some half a dozen little 
villages, but they durst not venture into any of them, 
although they were both now hard put to it for 
victual. From time to time Gilbert would try to 
kill one of the coneys that came skipping across their 
path with a stone or his broadsword, but without 
success. So that day they had nothing to eat but 
the remainder of the pigeon and the nuts and berries 
they gathered. That night they laid themselves 
down to sleep sorely worn out by hunger and travel. 
In the morning Gilbert was struck to the heart to 
see how pale and faint and haggard Calotte appeared. 
She made no complaint and would strive to go on 
as before, but her slim body began to droop pitifully, 
her step had lost all its lightness, and her face was 
worn and drawn, Gilbert stopped. 

“T would give this hand an I might find thee 
food,” he said. “ But, for Our Lady’s sake, sit 
down awhile and let me ponder what is to be done.” 
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She smiled faintly and shook her head. Neverthe- 
less she sat down as he had asked. 

“ T think,’ quoth she, “ thou hadst best leave me 
in the greenwood with the birds and our dead 
friends and press on to London by thyself.” 

“By Mary,” cried he, “dost thou think I can 
forget my plighted word so swiftly? By the Saints, 
thou dost me wrong. Nay, sweetheart, either we 
two win through to London together, or we perish 
together by the way. Lo now, there is no need to 
despair: rest here awhile and do not stir from this 
split oak. An there is food in England, I swear I 
will bring thee some, and in no short time.” 

“Why,” quoth she, half alarmed, ‘“ what wilt 
thou do?” 

“‘ Didst thou not note a steading a half-mile down 
below in the valley yonder? It is solitary and quiet 
asagrave. Look thou, I have in this pouch a dozen 
silver pennies: an these cannot buy us meat, the 
good Lord will help me to steal it. Do thou but 
stay fast here and I will be back within the hour 
with food to make us merry.” 

At first she would have dissuaded him, but he 
told her that good money would buy food anywhere 
in England and there was little fear of enmity or 
attack in such a lonely place. So having kissed him 
lovingly, she let him go on his way, 

_ Gilbert crept quickly out of the wood, and descend- 
ing a sloping heath, covered with black furze, dead 
heather, and bracken, climbed up by some poor 
ploughland to the farmstead. It was a long, low 
house, gabled above and thatched with straw, the 
walls built of stout wooden beams and mud plaster. 
On the one side of it was a barn and on the other a 
few pens and outhouses, It was enclosed by a deep 
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ditch and a fencing of stout oaken stakes, each one 
pointed at the end. Opposite the low door of the 
house and in the middle of the fencing was a strong 
wooden gate shut and apparently barred. A rough 
bridge led up to the gate over the ditch. There was 
no sound of either man or beast. A dreary desola- 
tion hung over the whole place. He went up to the 
gate and tried it to open it. It remained fast, so 
he rapped upon it loudly with the hilt of his sword. 
There arose immediately the sound of fierce barking 
and he heard someone come forth from the house 
and cross the yard. In a few moments the gate was 
thrown open. Gilbert involuntarily recoiled at the 
sight which presented itself to him. 

In the half-open gateway stood a woman. She 
was over six feet high, thin, muscular, and big boned 
as a man, and swathed from head to foot in a ragged 
black garment tied round the waist with an old piece 
of rope. Her face was red as raw meat, her features 
coarse and ugly in the extreme, with two little blue 
eyes of extraordinary brightness, and a great tousled 
mass of red hair. In her right hand she bore a 
long hunting spear with the point tilted threateningly 
forward. 

Two great lean mastiffs attended her, who leapt 
forward towards Gilbert as though to tear him to 
pieces. He covered himself with his buckler and 
prepared to defend himself, when the woman called 
the hounds off with a hoarse and frightful scream. 

“Down, Nan, down, Nick—down, I say, curse 
you!’ The mastiffs at the sound of her voice cowered 
immediately, and with disappointed sniffs returned 
to crouch at her feet. 

The woman cast upon Gilbert a fierce glance of 
hostility and suspicion. 
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“What, thou knave, thou wastrel, thou hedge 
picker!’ she screamed. ‘ Dost thou not know Joan 
Hammerhand that thou comest begging and cracking 
and prying around her homestead? Off, thou dog, 
thou vermin—off, lest I spit thee like a stockfish ! Oh, 
good God, that Joan Hammerhand be not yet known 
in the hundred but vagabonds will about her door 
like sparrows about spilt corn.” 

She raised her huge spear threateningly and seemed 
about to advance upon him, but Gilbert, standing 
firm, lowered his weapons with a pacifying gesture. 

“Good dame,” he said, ‘“‘ I am not one of those 
vagabonds thou speakest of, but an honest wayfarer 
who is ready to pay gladly for what food he can get 
from householders on his way. Look now, here is 
a silver penny. Give me its worth in flesh, fish, or 
pete and I shall be beholden to thee till my dying 

aye’ 

The woman hesitated, looking at him keenly. 
“ Oh, thou sorry knave,”’ she cried at last shrilly, “ oh, 
thou chapfallen companion, how thy jaws cry aloud 
of an empty belly! But, tell me, by the Lord that 
made thee, art thou not come begging and picking 
and stealing ? ” 

“That I am not, I assure thee by my salvation. 
Look, here is yet another silver penny.” 

_“ Oh, Saint Thomas and all Saints. A knave with 
silver and two pieces at that. Oh these times, these 
times. But if thou hadst been one of these idle 
thieving rogues, by our Lady, I would have spit 
thee like a swine and beat thee like a stockfish.’ 
Here she twirled her spear viciously and then added, 
“But bide awhile, bide a while, fellow.” Calling 
her hounds to follow her, she went back to the house, 
trailing her spear behind her, In a little while she 
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returned bringing with her two large loaves, a piece 
a eet and a salt fish wrapped up in a ragged old 
cloth. 

“ Here,” quoth she, advancing through the gate- 
way and putting the food into his hand. 

“The Saints bless thee,’ cried Gilbert. ‘‘ God 
reward thee, good dame.’ He pressed the silver 
penny into her hand. 

She took the money and closely scanned it: then 
she bit it between her teeth and weighed it in her 
hand. 

“*Tis good,” she cried. ‘‘ Thou art an honest 
knave, by God. Yet take it.’”’ She spun the money 
into the air so that it fell at his feet. He bent down 
and picked it up and offered it to her again. 

“Good dame .. .”” quoth he. 

“ Away!’’ she screamed. ‘“‘ Away, and take thy 
penny with thee or give me back the meat.” 

Much he marvelled at the fierceness of the 
woman, but since she seemed bent on having her 
will, he put the penny in his pouch, thanked her with 
courteous words and turned back to the woodland, 
she going back to her house, slamming and bolting 
the gate hard behind her. 

He found Calotte sitting listlessly and forlornly 
under the split oak where he had left her. Her 
eyes brightened as she saw him approaching. With 
great gladness he spread out the food he had got 
upon the ground before her. Then, when they had 
eaten what they wanted, he wrapped what remained 
up in the cloth and they went on their way restored 
and refreshed. 

By the fourth day they had left the downs behind 
them, and their way northward, as far as they might 
guess it, led them over a wild and undulating heath, 
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broken here and there by thick coppices and running 
brooks, with now and then a solitary homestead 
standing in its own garth won back from the waste, 
or at wide intervals tiny villages each girded in by 
a belt of open fields. But after noonday as they 
travelled on these became less frequent, and the land 
sloping gently downward began to change its appear- 
ance. Underfoot it was broken into spongy clumps 
of coarse grass, between which oozed brackish water 
in peaty channels, so that to make headway they 
had to leap from one clump to another. A flat 
expanse of sedgy marsh stretched as far as the 
eye could carry, the green-grey lit up poisonously 
here and there by bright herbage and yellow weed 
flower. Willows grew clustering round shallow 
pools and watercourses, some decayed and fallen 
and damming the streams athwart which they lay : 
the waters were choked by standing beds of reeds 
and rushes. Overhead, flocks of waterfowl began to 
circle and scream discordantly. A thin vapour 
filled the air with the smell of peat and stagnant water. 

They stopped and cast their eyes over the scene. 

“This is full wild and savage,’ quoth Calotte. 
“I wot we are near the sea, there are so many 
water birds flying and calling.’”’ 

“ Methinks,” answered Gilbert, ‘‘ we have borne 
too much upon the left hand and come out of the 
way: surely no road to London can run through 
this bog.” 

“ Only fowlers and fishers could live here,” 

“We were best to go back to the little hill with 
the village thereby, that we saw four or five miles 
back, and so find our way afresh,” 

Calotte stood upon a great tuft of bent and 
scanned the grey distance, shading her eyes, 
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“ Look,” cried she. ‘‘ What seest thou yonder ? ” 

Gilbert followed the direction of her finger with 
his eyes. 

“ Nay,”’ quoth he, ‘I see naught, only endless 
waste and barrenness.”’ 

“Look again,’ quoth she. “ There is a little 
lightening,” 

He searched again the expanse of reed and sedge 
and bent and water. 

“ Aye,” quoth he, at last, ‘‘ I see a white gleam as 
of pearl low down on the furthest edge of the marsh. 
But what of that?” 

“What of that? That is the white gleam of a 
great water.” 

He looked again, and then again at Calotte. 

“The Thames,’’ said he. 

“ And London,” quoth she, with a touch of her 
old archness. ‘‘ London standeth on the Thames.” 

“London,” cried he, ‘London. Let us go on 
then to the river-side, for then at least our way will 
be clear. We have only to follow the road of the 
water.” 

Calotte stretched out her hand to him and he 
took it and kissed it. 

“* By the water,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ we should find some 
fisher folk, who will sell us food to eat, and who 
perhaps, if need be, will row us down the river to 
the great city. We cannot be far off now.” 

They scrambled on hand in hand as best they 
might, now beyond their ankles in sodden clay or 
standing water, now breaking their way through 
tangled osiers and sharp clustering reeds, now 
stumbling along almost on hands and knees amongst 
the monstrous knots of grass-grown peat. Presently, 
like a broad grey band stretched out behind the 
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clustering willows, they caught sight of the Thames 
itself—a stream of lead shot with gleams of silver 
under a low molten sky. They hurried on, and in 
a little while they stood upon its very bank: they 
saw the green shore opposite and heard the water 
ripple and gurgle and break amongst the shallows 
and weeds at their feet. 

Never had they looked upon a scene so wild and 
desolate. There was no sign of human life as far 
as eye could reach. No boat moved on the slow 
current of the river, only a few birds floated there 
or flew circling round above it with melancholy 
cries. The distant shore ran into marshland, the 
dun greyness of which ran up into the lowering sky, 
broken strangely here and there by vivid splotches 
of green herbage. There stood forth no roof of 
any house nor any comfortable column of smoke, 
there were no cultivated lands or pastures. 

“ This seems the place of death,’’ said Calotte in 
a hushed voice. 

“T have never seen its like,’’ answered Gilbert. 
“Yet there should be fishers and boats by such a 
great water.” 

“ Or rather evil spirits,” said she. 

Even as she spoke there broke forth from behind 
them a hoarse chant, screamed forth as it seemed 
from no human throat, 

peChrist have mercy upon us, Lord have mercy 
upon us, Christ have mercy upon us, Kyrie Eleison, 
Kyrie Eleison.” 

They turned in sudden alarm. A couple of 
yards behind them the head and shoulders of a 
kneeling man protruded from behind the trunk of a 
fallen willow. His trembling hands were clasped 
strenuously together and stretched towards the 
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heavens in prayer. His eyes, like large pale-blue 
beads, stared horribly against the dirty red of his 
tanned face: a stubbly growth was grey on his bony 
chin, sparse white hairs hung from his half-bald 
scalp. 

“Holy Mary, have mercy,’ he cried again, in a 
hoarse scream. ‘ St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
help me. St. Michael and all Archangels shield 
me from the Adversary. Mary, Mother of God, 
aid me against all delusions and snares of the Father 
of Lies. Take them from mine eyes, O Lord, do 
away with them from my thoughts, blot them out 
from mine imagination. O Lord, make speed to 
save me. Come forth from Thy tabernacle and from 
Thy holy hill.” 

“ This is some holy hermit,” quoth Gilbert. 

Calotte shuddered. 

“ Methinks he taketh us for devils,’”” whispered she. 

With a violent convulsion the man staggered to 
his feet. He was clad ina ragged garment, which fell 
to his knees and was plastered with mud from head 
to foot. He stretched one hand above his head and 
pointed with the other into the vague distance. 

“ Avaunt, foul fiends,’’ he cried, “‘ and leave the 
man of God to his tears and his repentance.” 

Then he clasped his hands and fell into prayer 
again, 

“ Sweet Jesus, drive away these devils from mine 
eyes, blast them with Thy holy breath, blow them 
like chaff from the door of Thy Sanctuary; let 
their sweet smilings lead me not into sin, let them 
not win upon me with lewd thoughts, let them not 
allure my soul unto vanity. Save me, sweet Jesu, 
for I am weak, weak—weak as the air that blows 
and as the running water.” 
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His voice died away in a screaming whisper, very 
horrible to hear. 

Calotte trembled and seized Gilbert by the 
arm. 

“ His fasting and solitude have made him mad,” 
she whispered. ‘“‘ Let us go away from him.” 

“ Nay,” answered Gilbert, ‘‘ an a holy hermit help 
us not, who will? Belike he is only dazzled by 
overmuch prayer and meditation. I will speak to 
hims¢ 

He advanced towards the hermit, stretching out 
his hand and bowing low as he went. 

“ Holy Father,” cried he, ‘* beseech thee, mistake 
us not; we are no devils, but poor sinful men, even 
asmthousatt 

“Men?” cried the hermit, ‘‘ men?” 

“ Yea,’”’ quoth Gilbert, “‘ we are men.” 

The Hermit dropped his outstretched hands to 
his side: his tense jaw relaxed and a gleam of joy 
shot into his beady, blue eyes. 

“ Not devils ? ’”’ cried he. 

“Nay, good Father, only two poor travellers who 
would go up by the great river to London.” 

“London? ’’ cried he in a sudden shriek. 
“London? Oh, Blessed Virgin, London, London. 
Would Christ I were there again, up and down in 
its jolly streets, in and out its snug hostelries, round 
by the Maypole at St. Andrew’s, handy-dandy at 
Chepe Cross and London Bridge, whipsy-dipsy on 
Cornhill and Saint Katharine’s: Oh, Lord, Lord, 
what times I have had, what mad days, what merry 


nights, what pretty fellows, what easy wenches! 
Lord, Lord: 


“ Oh, it’s kiss cat and pint pot 
In fair London town.” 
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All at once he changed his tune to a shrill and 
doleful whine, and beat savagely on his bosom with 
both hands, 

“Blessed Jesu, what have I said, what have I 
said? Miserum me, Jesus have pity, Lord have 
mercy upon me, miserable sinner: Mary, Mary, 
Jesu, Jesu.” 

He mumbled prayers eagerly. Then he suddenly 
looked up again with his eyes full of joyful sus- 
picion. 

“Men?” cried he. ‘ Didst thou say men, flesh 
and blood, flesh and blood? I thought ye had been 
other cruel devils ? ” 

“ Nay, good father, poor flesh and blood are we,” 
quoth Gilbert, “ who would only ask counsel, say a 
“God bless you,’ and go on their ways.” 

The hermit leapt frantically across the fallen tree 
and caught Gilbert to his bosom, crying out loudly, 
** The Lord be praised, the Lord be praised.” 

Then he felt Gilbert’s hands and jerkin curiously 
as though to assure himself they were real. Also he 
would have clasped Calotte’s hand, but she shrank 
back from him. 

“We are real men enow,” quoth Gilbert, “ and 
to make sure thereof, do thou but give us some food, 
and thou shalt see us eat as hungrily as thou ever 
sawst men eat,” 

The hermit burst into a peal of discordant laughter. 

* Blessed God,” he cried, “‘ how sweet it is to hear 
the fair English tongue once again; your French is 
pure cackling to it. La da, la da, how I have lisped 
it wantonly in my day. But food, didst thou say? 
By the Virgin, but I can fill you both up with that. 
This way, this way, come, follow me to my lowly 
cell.” 
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He seized Gilbert by the hand and led him with 
him, excitedly beckoning Calotte to follow. Within 
a few yards he brought them to a miserable little 
hut, built of interwoven osiers plastered over with 
mud, and signing to them to enter also, he bent 
down and crept through the low doorway. | Inside, 
the bare ground was sodden with the water, which had 
dripped through the roof and oozed through the floor, 
‘A sheepskin lay spread out on oneside. Inthe corner 
was asort of rough wooden hutch, a jar of water, and 
a couple of wooden blocks. A small fire smouldered 
in the middle, beside which was an iron pan. The 
roof was too low to allow of standing, so Calotte and 
Gilbert sat down on the sheepskin. The hermit, 
with many exclamations of wonder and delight, went 
to the hutch, and opening it, brought forth a piece 
of flat wood upon which lay three fine, fresh salmon. 

“Good fish, good fish,’’ he croaked. ‘‘ Good 
fish, I warrant you, just taken out of the river. He, 
he, I did not look for guests, or they would have 
been cooked ere this. But that is soon mended.” 

He stirred and mended the fire and filled the iron 
pot with water from the earthenware jar. Then he 
cut up one of the salmon and cramming it into the 
pot set it on the fire to broil. He crouched on his 
haunches before the flames and blew them vigor- 
ously with distended cheeks. The fumes of burning 
wood filled the room and half choked Calotte and 
Gilbert, But the hermit , staring up at them through 
the smoke with half-crazy eyes, chattered to them 
ceaselessly. 

“Eh, and ye go to London: merry, merry 
London. How often do I think of that noble city 
as I rot here in this cursed solitude! Would I were 
back there, where once I was, blithe and gay and 
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the merriest of them all. They talk of young 
Jankin yet round Temple Bar, I do assure you. 
Ask and ye shall hear of the merry trick I played 
with Ralph the Miller’s daughter of Charing Cross. 
But, O God, my sins, my sins: they are red as 
scarlet and black as the pit; I dare not go back 
there for the fear of hell. Oh, God is terrible, 
terrible: His great eye watches me day by day, 
night by night, and moment by moment, and He is 
not deceived. Here must I stay with prayer and 
fasting and death until the day I die. Holy Virgin, 
how I hate this life, and, Jesu, how I loathe death 
and the devil and the pit that burneth for ever! 
That same devil with his foul talons frighteth me by 
night and day so that I cannot breathe at whiles ; 
I am sore adread lest I come to his own place at 
the last.* Oh, but Saint Andrew Undershaft and the 
days that have been: I have been up ere this at 
dawn, I warrant you, to ride to merry Islington 
and to Hogsdon to get cream, but now the sedge, 
the willows, and the water, and the cursed rustling 
reeds that cry out upon me and mock me as I creep 
by. Oh, my sins, my sins!” 

“Since, good Father,’’ broke in Gilbert, ‘ thou 
knowest London, belike thou canst put us on our 
way thither?” 

“Way?’’ quoth he. “ Ye are far out of your 
way, unless ye mean to go by water. Here are no 
roads, nay, nor tracks in the marshes that are worth 
calling by the name. Bent and sedge and willow 
and pools and ditches; that is what ye shall have 
where the poor hermit dwells.” fee 

Calotte plucked Gilbert by the sleeve. 

“T fear he is mad,’’ quoth she. ‘‘ We shall get 
little help from him.” 
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‘‘ Fish, fish,” cried the hermit. ‘‘ Come, eat and 
be merry.” 

He brought forth pieces of fish from the pot and 
gave them to eat. They were both ravenous for 
food and ate heartily, washing the meal down with 
draughts of cold water from a wooden stoup, which 
the hermit filled for them from the jar. While 
they satisfied themselves, he sat on his haunches 
clasping his knees, and went on with his rambling 
discourse. 

“Canst tell me the way to London?” asked 
Gilbert again. 

“The way to London? To London?” cried 
he. ‘‘ Who can tell the way better than I, who trod 
its streets for forty years and love it almost more 
than my salvation, mea culpa, mea culpa”’ (here he 
beat upon his breast with his skinny hand), ‘‘ Thither 
should ye go by the water, for that is the sweetest 
and soonest way. 

“But how?” asked Gilbert ; ‘‘ we have no boat.” 

“A boat, a boat? ’’ quoth the hermit cunningly, 
with a sidelong look across the fire. ‘‘ Where should 
there be a boat? There are no folks in this savage 
wilderness; only a poor hermit, who weeps and 
fasts and prays for his wicked deeds and his gay life 
of long ago. But a boat, a boat?” 

oped; aooatat 

The hermit leant suddenly across the fire, 

“Ye are flesh and blood—no devils? ’? he asked 
in a scream. 

“ Nay, good flesh and blood,” 

“ Swear, then, by the Holy Gospels.’ 

They swore by the Holy Gospels. 

The hermit leapt to his feet and waved his hands 
wildly round his head. 
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“Come, come with me,” he cried. ‘I have a 
little boat, and I will give it to you, for Jankin was 
always free-handed with his friends and would aye 
take from his own mouth to give to another. Come, 
come, I will show you where I have hidden it, lest 
the devil and his angels should steal it from me, 
for, good friends, the children of darkness are 
plaguily cunning and hate me worse than they do 
the Blessed Light. Come, come, good friends, 
follow, follow, follow.”’ 

He bounded out of the hut and they followed 
him, He ran as fast as he could in a staggering, 
uncertain gait, with many wild cries and uncouth 
gestures, and led them by a winding, devious route 
through a small willow copse. Then, taking them 
round in an erratic circle, he brought them to the 
waterside again. There he stopped and peered 
slyly round on either hand, holding up a finger for 
silence and caution. Then he stooped by the side 
of an oozy channel, half blocked and choked by 
rushes and water reeds, and throwing aside a tangled 
mass of dead sedge and willow branches, disclosed 
an old boat drawn up just out of the reach of the 
river. 

“A bonny boat, a bonny, bonny boat,’”’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Gilbert scanned the boat narrowly. It was nigh 
half full of water; its planks were worn and worm- 
eaten, and were only kept in their places by the 
tarred cloths that had been fastened over them, 
The seams had been roughly caulked with clay. 
There were two oars, but both half rotten. 

“*Tis as crazy a boat as I ever saw,’”’ whispered 
Calotte. ‘‘ I would not have ventured on the Mere 
ait,” 
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Is it watertight ?’ asked Gilbert doubtfully. 

“ As tight and taut as any craft ’twixt here and 
Greenhithe,’ quoth the hermit. ‘‘ "Twill skim the 
water as lightly as yon wild fowl. There is no 
better boat in the King’s realm of England, I tell 
you: I have kept it here these twenty long weary 
months, hoping that I might yet fetch Billingsgate 
or Lambeth Stairs in it after all. But my sins are 
thick and dark over me. They weigh me down like 
a blanket and stifle me. ’Twere better ye took it 
and delivered me from temptation. Take it, take 
it, I say, or I shall run mad and give myself over to 
the devil again and his filthy lusts.” 

He covered his eyes with his trembling hands and 
quivered from head to foot. 

“'’Tis a feeble craft,’ quoth Gilbert to Calotte 
in a low tone. ‘‘ I doubt we were better on foot 
on the good dry land; besides, I have little skill in 
aaboatys 

Calotte cast a glance at the flowing river. 

“Yonder flood is bearing away to London,” 
quoth she. “ It runs fresh and strong now : ’twould 
bring us to town right enough without sail or oar. 
Quickest way is best.’’ 

“ Even so, then,”’ said Gilbert. 

The hermit was baling out the boat with a wooden 
vessel. 

** She is ready,” he cried. ‘‘ She longeth to rise 
on the high waters again.” 

Gilbert lent the hermit a hand, and between them 
they turned the boat over on its side and emptied 
it of water, Then they slid it down the channel 
into the river until it floated steadily with its bows 
resting in the muddy shallows. Gilbert was surprised 
to see how little it leaked, and turned to Calotte. 
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“ Wilt venture ? ’’ he asked. 

Calotte glanced fearfully at the hermit and the 
desolation behind her, and nodded a quick assent. 
He took her hand and she stepped lightly into the 
boat. He stepped in after her, and pushed off with 
an oar. The hermit shoved upon the boat’s side, 
until it began to slide out into the deep water. 

“ Bravely, bravely,’”’ he cried breathlessly : ‘‘ how 
she feels the current, how she rises like a cork—a 
bonny boat, a bonny boat, yo ho, yo ho!” 

He leapt and danced almost up to his knees in 
the river, splashing the water up to his head and 
clapping his hands like a child. Meanwhile the boat 
stirred buoyantly and began to feel the tide. Gilbert 
took the oars and gave half a dozen strokes. They 
moved away from the shore, floating easily down 
stream. The hermit ran along the waterside 
Capering with delight and encouraging them with 
wild cries. Suddenly, however, as they began to 
draw away from him into midstream he changed 
his note into a piercing scream and began to wring 
his hands in anguish. 

“ The devils,’ he cried, ‘‘ the devils have stolen 
my boat, my beautiful boat, Jesu help me, the 
devils have stolen my boat.’ 

As the tide bore them away, his shrieks sounded 
fainter and fainter in the distance, but for nigh a 
mile they could see his wild figure run stumbling 
and gesticulating after them along the waterside. 

Gilbert rowed steadily for some time. Then he 
looked up at Calotte. Atear stood in eitherof her eyes. 

“What, Calotte,” cried he, “‘ weeping? What is 
this? ”’ 

“I am sorry,”’ said she, ‘‘ that we have taken yon 
poor man’s boat.” 
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A? the figure of the hermit was lost to sight in 
the distance of wild and ragged marshland 
the light of the short autumn evening began to die 
away. Heavy black clouds massed behind them 
and overhead. Darkness fell apace, blotting out as 
with a shadowy mantle the banks on either side the 
river. Fitful, gusty flaws burst upon the water, 
flecking its blackness into tails of white scud: the 
waves broke against the side of the boat with short, 
sharp slaps. The wind was damp and chill and 
carried ever and anon a shower of bitter rain upon 
its wings. 

“*Twill be a rough night,” said Calotte, pursing 
up her lips, ‘‘ I would there were another rowlock, 
that I might take one of the oars.” 

“T like not the look of this,’’ returned Gilbert ; 
“I would we had looked at the weather ere we 
ventured. I doubt whether we should not have 
done better to leave the old man his boat.” 

A heavy shower descended upon them, and in a 
mist of rain and darkness the last flicker of light in 
the west went out like a snuffed candle. A black 
pall seemed to hem them in on all sides. The water 
now began to come into the boat through the leaks 
pretty freely, yet wind and tide together beating 
behind them bore them swiftly enough on their 
way. 
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“An I might,” said Gilbert, “‘ I would make the 
shore. I like not the wind and weather in a craft 
like this. I see nothing and I wot not whither we 
drive.” 

“Look,” cried Calotte, “‘ there are lights: doubt- 
less there is some village.” 

Gilbert turned and looked where she pointed, 
In the darkness he saw the faint, uncertain shining 
of three or four lights ahead on his right hand. 

““ Let us make for them,” he cried, and as he spoke 
the wind seemed to him to blow the words back into 
his mouth. 

He held upon the one oar and pulled hard on the 
other against the swift-running tide. The boat 
moved round slowly and laboriously, but it had not 
half got round, when a great gust of wind smote 
it on the side and a drenching wave burst over the 
side. Calotte gave a little cry of alarm, and at the 
same time one of Gilbert’s oars snapped off short 
and he nearly fell backwards into the bottom of the 
boat. Ere he could recover himself a second wave 
dashed the other oar from his hand and in a moment 
it was washed away out of his reach. He gave a 
cry of despair. 

The boat drove on like a cockleshell, buffeted 
and tormented by the fierce waters and ravening 
wind, Calotte did not utter a word, but, clinging 
to the sides of the boat with both hands, she crept 
towards Gilbert and sat by his side on the rowing 
bench, he moving on one side to balance the boat as 
she came. 

“What will be the end of this? ’’ she asked in a 
whisper. 

““ God knows,” answered he, “ but I fear...” 

“ I do not fear,” she said. 
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She put one arm round him and held him in a 
close embrace. 

“ We will die together,” she said. 

He glanced down at her face, lying upon his 
bosom. It was pale as a flower washed with rain, 
but her eyes were soft and luminous. They kissed 
each other passionately with a strange happiness, 
and so for a while they drove on through wind and 
water and pitchy night, the boat sinking ever lower 
and lower with the weight of the water within 
her. 

Then a fierce veer of the wind drove the boat 
broadside on; she heeled over to one side and the 
black water came pouring in. 

“Bear back,’”’ cried Gilbert, ‘* bear back,’’ and he 
leant with all his weight on the opposite side. For 
an awful moment he could not move the skiff, then 
slowly she begun to right herself, when all at once 
there was a crash and a shivering jar ran through 
her rotten timbers. 

The next moment, with a rush, the icy waters of 
the river closed in upon them. Gilbert had learnt 
to swim at the Withy Mere, and as he felt the river 
overwhelm them he shouted to Calotte to grip him 
by the shoulders. 

Without a word or a cry she did as he bade her. 
He struck out with all his force, hoping to reach the 
shore. But he was no expert swimmer, and the water 
soaking into their clothes began to weigh them both 
down. He felt as though he struggled encased in 
leaden garments: the waves dashed into his face 
and half blinded him. He began to gasp, a dull 
ache ran through his muscles, and his head swam. 
Once or twice, borne down by Calotte, he nearly 
went under altogether. 
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*“* Save thyself,” she cried faintly to him through 
the roaring of the waters. 

“ Nay, hold tight, hold tight,’ he screamed back 
to her. 

But she had already loosed her hold upon him : 
he caught for one moment a glimpse of her white 
face, and the next moment she was swept away 
into the darkness and storm. NHeshrieked her name, 
and vainly against the weight of the waters strove 
to swim after her. Then a black despair came upon 
him and he thought he would struggle no more 
but let himself drop slowly to the bottom of the 
river. He let his limbs relax, and, his mind fixed 
upon the memory of Calotte, was prepared for death, 
when his shoulder struck against something hard 
and solid. Instinctively he stretched forth his 
hand. His fingers discovered and passed over a 
rough surface as though of stone and then penetrated 
into a deep cranny, affording a strong hold. By 
this he supported himself easily with his head well 
out of the water. 

For what seemed to him a long while he hung 
there pondering whether or not to let go, whether 
still to cling to life or to accept death. When he 
thought that Calotte was drowned, death seemed 
better to him, but hope rose steadily in his bosom, 
Besides, he was young, and life was still sweet to 
him. He strained his eyes to discover where he was 
and to what he clung. In the thick darkness he 
could make out little, but after a while he thought 
he could discern a massive pillar or pier rising sheer 
above his head and losing itself upwards in the night. 
Clinging by the cranny with the one hand, with the 
other he searched the stone above. He felt a sharp 
rectangular edge and then at right angles another 
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flat surface of stone. Feeling along this surface, his 
hand struck a thick iron ring. This he seized, and 
then grasping it with both hands he heaved himself 
upwards with all the strength he had left. The 
waters clutched at his legs and sucked him down, 
and so weak and exhausted was he that he thought 
after all he must drop back into their maw. But 
managing at length to stick his foot into a gap or 
inequality in the stonework, with this help and one 
last effort he hauled himself to the top. There he 
fell prone and unable to stir for some minutes. 

But in a little while there came slowly into his 
brain the thought that Calotte might be in the river 
clinging to this same pier upon which he now lay, 
and she might even now be calling for his help. 
He staggered to his feet and tried to pierce the dark- 
ness beneath him: he could make out nothing 
except ever and anon a fitful gleam upon the rolling 
waters. He dropped on his knees again, and feeling 
the edge of the stones with his fingers, began to 
crawl round the stone platform on which he was, 
eagerly scanning the river beneath him. ‘Twice he 
wildly called out Calotte’s name, although she could 
hardly have heard him in the uproar of the waters. 
He listened intently for any reply, but heard none. 
Once he thought he saw a white face borne along 
in the flooding darkness below, but it was only a 
patch of foam, As he crept along he felt that the 
coping beneath him curved inwards, and presently 
it ended in a point, from which another edge curved 
away backwards, Following this edge from the 
point, it brought him to another apex directly 
opposite and so back to that iron ring from which 
he had started. He had traversed the whole of the 
outer edge of the pier. There was no sign of Calotte. 
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He cast himself down upon the stones and gazed 
into the darkness with a half-stupid bitterness. 

How long he lay there in that trance of despair 
he knew not, but at length his eye was caught by 
what he had not noted before, albeit he had crept 
round the pier so carefully from point to point, 
Right before him, about a dozen yards or so out 
into the darkness, a bright reflection rippled and 
danced on the rough water. He wondered that it 
had not caught his eye and whether it had been 
there hitherto. Somewhere up above there was a 
light burning, and its radiance fell like a cheerful 
messenger upon the night. He crept once more 
along the rim of the pier till he reached its apex, 
and, crouching down low, lest the wind should 
catch him and overset him, he looked out to left and 
to right, On either side, stretching from one bank 
of the river to the other, as it seemed, shone bright 
reflections on the water, each broken and detached 
from the other. Then cautiously he gazed straight 
above his head and was stricken with wonder. There, 
high up, standing out in the darkness, was a lighted 
casement; its warm glow filtered comfortably forth 
through the wet black air. For a while he remained 
crouched there gazing and pondering. Doubtless on 
either side of the casement were other windows, 
and it was the light of these which he had seen 
flickering away out on the river. Now he could 
make out on either hand a shadowy arch, each 
rising from the pier upon which he lay, and losing 
itself on either side in the gloom and rain. In an 
instant, Gilbert knew where he was. This was 
London Bridge, of which he had heard Wat Walworth 
talk so often; this was London Bridge, which some 
called the eighth wonder of the world, and he 
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lay upon one of the piers of it. Overhead were 
houses and people, warm fires and food, shelter and 
rest, overhead was safety could he but attain it. 
He was half famished, nigh numb with cold, and 
worn out with travail. 

He hesitated a moment. Then he knelt upon the 
stone, and making a funnel of his hands around his 
mouth, halloed up to the lattice window. 

“Hoy, hoy: “he cried, 

His voice was feeble, and the beating of the rain, 
the roaring of the wind, and the lapping of the 
waters seemed to drown it. 

“ Hoy! hoy! hoy!’ he called again. His voice 
sounded to him like the feeble call of a sick man. 

Eloy tehoy.n 

His eyes, fixed upon the lattice, saw a shadow fall 
across it. 

He shouted again “ Hoy! hoy!” 

The lattice slowly opened. Against the bright 
light within a dark figure appeared. He thought it 
was the figure of a woman, and it seemed to him 
she called out to him, but he could not hear her 
words. But he shouted again, and standing upright 
against the wind, waved his hands. She seemed to 
see him and make signs to him; then she withdrew, 
leaving the lattice open. In a few moments she 
reappeared, and Gilbert saw the shadow of some other 
person who accompanied her, The two of them 
bore something in their arms. The woman busied 
herself about the window-sill : then she pushed and 
shoved and threw what she had brought with her 
out of the window towards him. It fell with a 
heavy thud a yard from his feet. He crept towards 
it, and feeling 1t with his hands, found it to be the 
weighted end of a rope ladder, Looking upward 
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he could just see, in the light from the chamber, 
the end of the ladder secured upon the window sill. 
The woman leant out from the casement and made 
slow and deliberate signs to him that he should 
ascend, 

He seized the side ropes of the ladder and put 
his foot upon the first rung. As he did so he felt 
the strength gone out of his body. ‘I shall never 
reach the top,” he thought. But yet again he 
thought, ‘ It is no matter,’ and climbed unhesitat- 
ingly. He heard the water beat on the stone pier 
beneath him, the bitter rain slashed him across the 
face like a knife, the wind buffeted him from side 
to side as he crept upward, foot by foot and yard 
by yard through the thick darkness, hardly daring 
to look up to the ruddy beacon light at which he 
aimed. Once the wind seemed to seize him as 
though with giant hands and hurled him against the 
stonework; he was stunned and bruised, but still 
he clung desperately and worked his way mechani- 
cally upwards. The lighted lattice drew nearer, 
another step and another, three more and it should 
be within his reach. He took one and then another, 
a loud roaring burst in his ears, his head turned 
round and round, his hands relaxed, his limbs 
dropped nerveless, yellow lights danced before his 
eyes. He tottered upon the rung. Firm hands 
grasped him from above, and he knew no more. 

When he came to himself it was as though out of 
a long and troubled dream. A feeling of infinite 
weakness pervaded his whole body; he opened his 
eyes Slowly and incuriously. 

He lay with a pillow under his head upon an oaken 
settle, drawn near to a cheerful fire of wood which 
blazed and flickered and glowed upon the hearth of 
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a deep recess, The grateful warmth of the fire 
penetrated his body; a gentle mist of steam rose 
up from his drenched clothing. He watched it with 
foolish, wondering eyes for some while before he 
had any desire to take note of the place where he 
was. But so sweet was the comfort of the fire and 
rest to him that at last all unawares a sigh of content 
slipped from him, and turning his head a little, he 
gazed around. 

He found himself in a small octagonal chamber, 
like the inside of a cunningly worked casket, wains- 
coted and ceiled in oak, ancient, black, and curiously 
carved, From the centre beam in the ceiling hung 
a silver lamp upon a bronze chain, casting a circle 
of soft, white light upon the polished floor and 
catching up bright patches and lines of scarlet 
colour upon the dark velvet hangings. Against one 
wall stood a press, elaborately carved in high relief 
with the figures of men and women and houses and 
trees: one of its doors stood a little ajar, as though 
someone had been suddenly called away from it. 
Within, the shelves were stored with books in rich 
and varied covers, In the most remote corner by 
the window seat stood a Prie Dieu, upon which lay 
an open Book of Hours: Gilbert could just catch 
a glimpse of its bright and ordered lettering : above 
hung a Crucifix, the cross of some dark wood, the 
Divine Figure cut in some silvery metal. By the 
chimneypiece stood a large oaken chair straight 
backed and armed. A little behind him, and about 
the middle of the room, was a round table covered 
with a dark purple cloth, richly embroidered with 
blue silk, Upon the table was a glass vase in which 
were some red and white flowers, an inkstand with 
a couple of quill pens, a piece of fair white parch- 
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ment, and a little open book. On a sideboard stood 
a little tray, whereon were a flagon of wine and a 
latten mug. 

An old man, with a half-bald head and a sparse 
grey beard, sat at the table, and leaning across it, 
scrutinised Gilbert with enquiring complacent eyes. 
He seemed about sixty years of age: his head and 
neck were thrust forth from between his bent 
shoulders ; his eyes, somewhat bleared and uncertain, 
were deep set under thin eyebrows. The white 
clear skin of his face resembled parchment in its 
colour and texture; his forehead was seamed with 
horizontal wrinkles. He was plainly but well clad 
in brown jerkin and hose. 

By his side stood a young woman. She was tall 
above the ordinary and would have seemed strongly 
built, except that her height and gracefulness gave 
her the appearance of slimness ; as it was her figure 
expressed dignity and a courtesy somewhat deliberate, 
Her countenance was striking in its placid calm. Her 
hair of a dull brown colour was dressed simply in 
thick coils around her head, her eyes were large, 
light grey in colour, and of a velvet quality with 
broad lids and long eyelashes, her nose was something 
large but well shaped, her lips firm and a little 
bloodless, her chin square and her neck long and 
white and round. She was dressed in a tight-fitting 
costume of slate-coloured stuff, trimmed with black 
velvet, and picked out at the bosom and sleeves 
with white. From her waist hung a gilt crucifix upon 
a string of black beads, and on her head was a small 
black-and-white coif,. 

When she saw Gilbert stir and gaze round, she 
stepped quietly to the sideboard and poured out a 
cupful of red wine from the flagon. She came to 
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him with the cup in her hand and held it to his 
lips. 
rr Drink,” she said in a low, penetrating tone. 

He drank, and the cordial lent a kindly warmth to 
his heart ; he began to feel the blood tingle pleasantly 
through his veins. 

“ Thanks, mistress,” sighed he. “ Thanks: I am 
better now.” 

He tried to put one foot to the ground to rise, 
but his weakness was greater than he thought and 
overcame him. 

“Vex not thyself,” said the woman. “ Lie still 
until thy strength returneth and until thou art warm 
and dry.” 

She brought another cushion and placed it behind 
his back that he might lie more comfortably. Then 
she took her stand by the ingle and watched him 
with calm eyes. Gilbert basked in the warm glow 
of the fire, and minute by minute felt his strength 
returning to him, but the more clearly he came to 
himself, the more distinct and poignant was the 
sense of his bitter loss. “* Calotte is drowned : 
Calotte is drowned,” beat in his brain like the re- 
iterated strokes of a passing bell and filled him 
with a dull despair. 

The old man gave half a dozen little coughs and 
began to speak in a cracked and high-pitched voice. 

“ Daughter,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ daughter, would not 
the young man be the better for something to eat ? ” 

“ In a little while, dear father,’’ answered she. ‘I 
have spoken to Blanche already: but it is as well 
he should be more recovered first.” 

“Nay,” quoth Gilbert, with a feeble smile, “I 
am now nigh recovered. Many, many thanks to 
you for your assistance and kindness,” 
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“ Thank not us, young man,” replied the woman in 
low, even tones, “‘ but thank God instead Who hath 
saved thee this night. We are naught but the instru- 
ments of Our Master Who hath commanded us to 
succour the afflicted and distressed,” 

“ Nevertheless,’ said Gilbert, “there be few 
nowadays that do that same commandment, and 
therefore must I thank you still.” 

“ The greater shame and pity,’’ quoth she, “ that 
Christ’s holy lore and ensample be so quickly for- 
gotten,” 

Therewith she glided from the room and presently 
returned bearing with her a tray, whereon was set 
a capon and some white manchet bread. Gilbert 
rose from the settle, and albeit weak and trembling 
in his joints, took his seat at the table. There he 
ate and drank as he would, and his host and hostess 
for courtesy’s sake sat and ate and drank a little with 
him. When he had finished, he sat a while silent ; 
then he could forbear no longer. 

“ Mistress,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ is there no chance that 
one, who was with me, should escape this storm ? ”’ 

“ Thou wert not alone? ’’ questioned she. 

“ Nay, nay,” he cried. ‘ There was a girl...” 

In such a tone of anguish did he speak that the 
woman looked up in quick surprise ; then her face 
was filled with compassion. She and her father were 
silent; Gilbert hid his face in his hands and the 
tears welled through his fingers. 

“ Forgive me,’”’ quoth he at last. ‘‘ She was very 
dear to me. Tell me, is there no chance that she 
may be saved ; that she may have been swept ashore 
or on this self-same bridge ? ”’ 

The old man crept across to the window. He 
pulled aside the little curtain, unfastened the lattice 
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and threw it open. A sudden sound of wind and 
driven rain burst into the quiet chamber. The old 
man looked out amoment. Then he shut the lattice 
and returned to his seat, 

“Tt is a terrible night,”’ quoth he, 

The woman kept silence. 

“ There is just a chance,” said she at last. “* Com- 
fort thyself, for we are all in the hands of God,” 

Gilbert gave a bitter groan. 

They sat quietly together a little longer, when 
there came the sound of light footsteps on the stairs 
outside. The shadow of a smile crossed the woman’s 
face. 

“ Gabriel Mitcham,’’ quoth she. 

She rose softly and went to the door and opened 
it. The figure of a man appeared in the doorway. 

“ Godden, good Master and Mistress,” cried he in 
a voice as clear and fresh as the tones of a bell, “ I 
go to my chamber.” 

He was a tall fellow, loosely but powerfully made, 
with large and capable hands. His head, clustered 
all over with chestnut curls, was set jauntily on his 
shoulders. His mouth was quick and humorous, 
his chin firm and round, his nose short and straight. 
His eyes were solemn, but with secret laughter in 
them and quick lights coming and going. He was 
clad in a comely red tunic, garded with rich black, 
and in hosen of soft bright yellow. He stood at 
the chamber door bearing a rushlight in his hand, 
his body the slightest bent forward in an attitude 
of graceful courtesy. 

With a little gesture of surprise he showed he noted 
the presence of a stranger in the room, 

“ Gabriel,’” quoth the woman, “‘ this young man 
hath been cast away by the storm on the bridge.” 
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Gabriel gave Gilbert a quick and courteous bow. 

“Thou art the fifth,” quoth he, “to my know- 
ledge that hath escaped Father Thames through 
yon lattice; I am right fain thereof and I give 
God and All Saints thanks, and more especially my 
good Patron, Saint Erkenwald, whilom Bishop of 
this same city of London.” 

Gilbert thanked him, wondering somewhat at the 
high solemnity of his language. 

Meanwhile the old man appeared to have lost all 
interest in what was going on and had turned away 
to pore over the pages of a little book upon the 
table. 

“Blanche hath prepared another bed in thy 
chamber,” said the woman to Gabriel. ‘‘ The 
young man is utterly worn out, He hath eaten and 
drunken and so should be better the morning, but 
do thou now take him with thee and see him com- 
fortably bestowed for the night.’ 

“ That will I gladly, good Mistress Agnes,” said 
Gabriel. “ I will look after him as a young mother 
her first babe and be beholden for the task. Gabriel 
Mitcham is a Christian and loveth Christian charity, 
even if he hath not himself as much of that com- 
modity as he should. Come, good sir, let me lead 
thee.” 

Gilbert assented gladly, for he was worn out and 
was anxious to be away and quiet by himself. He 
wished Mistress Agnes and her father good night. 

“Good night,” quoth she softly. ‘ God grant 
thee soft slumber and salve for thy grief.’’ 

Gilbert followed his conductor up a steep and 
winding flight of stairs into a large and lofty attic, 
which the feeble rushlight scarcely half illuminated. 
So worn out was he that he noticed little more than 
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the fresh smell of scrupulous cleanliness, the huge 
and fantastic shadows of Gabriel and himself wavering 
on the walls, and the dark transparency of the little 
window in the gable end. Half in a dream he un- 
dressed, quite unable to make reply to the questions 
and exhortations of his companion. He fell into his 
bed, and had only a vague sense of Gabriel Mitcham 
talking and singing to himself and of the rain pattering 
and the wind beating against the lattice, before he 
fell into a deathlike sleep. 


CHAPTER X—AT THE “SIGN OF THE 
GOLDEN QUILL” 


\Vifoes Gilbert awoke, the attic was full of sun- 

light: the air seemed alive with dancing 
motes. He fixed his eyes upon the black beams that 
ribbed the sloping roof, and wondered for the 
moment where he was. Then the tragic happenings 
of yesterday came flooding back into his mind pane 
groaned aloud and a dull weight fell upon his heart. 
He propped himself upon his elbow and looked 
around, The gable window was open and showed 
a faint blue patch of sky. The neighbouring bed 
was empty, Gabriel Mitcham had already risen. 
With a sigh, Gilbert arose and began to dress himself, 
Bur ere he had finished there came a step on the 
stairs and Gabriel entered, 

“What!” cried he, “what! Art not yet up? 
Oh, Blessed Saints, how are the young men of this 
age given to sloth! But yet I blame thee not, I 
blame thee not. How art thou, after thy drenching 
in old Father Thames, and thy scraping through the 
lattice like the thread through the eye of the needle ? ” 

“Well, well, I thank thee and good Mistress 
Agnes,” 

“ Ah, what a good Mistress it is; how sweet and 
gentle and kind, another saint on earth. And what 
a good Master. Verily this house is a house in a 
thousand, and I, Gabriel Mitcham, tell thee so, who 
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have sampled many houses in this monstrously 
great city of London.” 

“ Drithee, but what house is this, an I may ask? ” 

“ Those that come in after nightfall and through 
the casement will not likely note the signs honest 
men hang at their doors. This is the house at the 
Sign of the Golden Quill, upon London Bridge, of 
which Master Lyon is master, or more correctly 
let me say, Master Lyon’s daughter: and Master 
Lyon is the engrosser and illuminator known to all 
men literate in the King’s Court, yea, and as I have 
heard, even beyond the seas for the excellence of his 
art, and I, Iam Gabriel Mitcham by God’s grace his 
honest journeyman.” 

Gabriel moved lightly round the chamber, clicking 
his fingers at his ears and singing softly in a rich 
tenor voice : 


*O Lady, O Lady, 
A little silver bell 
Will ring thee the Office, 
And ring thee right well. 


‘* She rang in the Matins, 
She rang in the Prime, 
She rang in the Tierce, 
Then she lay down and died.’ 


“ Bully, good boy,” he added, “ and this is mine 
attic in which I have great pleasure and delight, 
for it is, so as to speak, my sanctuary, wherein I 
retire from the busy world of this house, to think 
and sing and talk and shout to myself as I will, for 
here there is none to let me, and none to hear me, 
unless belike it be a seagull hanging on to the gable 
by his eyelids: thanks, say I, to the Blessed Saint 
Erkenwald, thanks for this jolly chamber.” 
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“Tam the more beholden to thee for thy hospi- 
tality the night, then,’”’ answered Gilbert, 

“A fig, a fig therefor,’ cried Gabriel. ‘ None 
loveth a jolly companion better than myself. But 
hark, a word in thine ear. This is a house full 
religious—there are no such nunneries, I warrant, 
in the whole of Christendom. Therefore let thy face 
be solgmn as the Day of Judgment, keep thy tongue 
from vain oaths and abominable blasphemies, let 
thy speech be ‘nay’ and ‘yea’ like a maid’s, so 
shalt thou prosper therein. As for the rest—are 
there not taverns? Go to, I say there are, and 
English ale and French wine in great plenty. More- 
over, is not this attic mine? Go to, I say it is. 
Come, follow me, we will e’en to breakfast.’ 

Gilbert followed in the steps of the journeyman, 
and descending three flights of stairs, entered with 
him the living-room of the house. It was much 
more plainly furnished than the chamber in which 
he had sat last night, containing a broad oaken table, 
a sideboard, a couple of cupboards, and a few plain 
chairs. A bright fire blazed in the hearth, above 
which upon a rack were placed the cooking pots 
and pans. Master Lyon was nowhere to be seen, 
but his daughter was busied at one end of the table. 
She wore a large white apron and her sleeves were 
rolled up to her elbow: she was working dough. 
She saluted him kindly and invited him to breakfast. 
Gabriel and Gilbert sat down together at the board 
before a plentiful repast of bread and ham and beer. 
** Benedictus, benedicite,”” cried Gabriel, and so they 
feli to without more words. When Gilbert finished, 
he sat still with his hands in his lap, very sad at 
heart. Mistress Agnes ceased rolling the dough upon 
the board and turned a clear, direct gaze upon him, 
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“Thou art sad because of the loss of thy dear 
friend?” said she, half questioningly. 

‘iV ea, aquoth ne: 

“ Where wouldst thou this morning?” 

He shook his head. 

““ T know no one in this city.” 

“No one?” Mild surprise shone in her trans- 
parent grey eyes. ‘ Art thou then a stranger here?” 

“* T have never been in London before.” 

“ Thou art to meet some kinsman or friend ? ” 

“ Nay, I have appointed to see no one. I came 
to London, that is all. I have no kinsmen, and I 
doubt whether I have any friends left.” 

She gazed at him thoughtfully. ‘ Thou art the 
stranger within our gates,” she said. 

Then she added in a softer tone: “ The ways of 
God are past finding out, and things impossible 
with us are possible with Him. Perhaps after all 
thy friend has come ashore somewhere: I would 
not bid thee hope too much, but it may be so. It 
would be well to set enquiry going along by the 
waterside,” 

Gilbert started eagerly from his seat and thanked 
her with warm words. 


“T will go now,” he said, ‘and ask among the 
folk.” 


She gave a little smile. 

“What,” quoth she, “thou a stranger and an 
upland man to go round our great city asking ques- 
tions? That will never do. Thou wouldst but 
lose thyself and find nothing thou seekest. But 
good Gabriel here, who knoweth every nook and 
cranny of our town, will go with thee,” 

“ That he will right gladly,” quoth Gabriel, ‘ an 
he cannot help thee there is none that can, for I 
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think Gabriel Mitcham knoweth this old city of his 
as well as any proud Londoner in it. I will take 
thee by the wharves and along the waterside and we 
will leave no cranny unsearched wherein this friend 
of thine may lie hidden. Saint Bennet and Saint 
Botolph speed us, and chiefly Saint Erkenwald, one 
time Bishop of this city and my especial patron,’’ 
“Thou art ever ready to help the troubled and 
afflicted, good Gabriel,”’ said Mistress Agnes. 
Gabriel gave her a humble, courteous bow, and 
beckoning to Gilbert to follow him led him along 
a dark passage. At the end of the passage was a 
door, which he opened. Immediately through the 
open doorway burst a great roar of noise and business, 
Passing through and shutting the door behind them, 
they came out upon the highway of London Bridge. 
So much was Gilbert astounded by what he saw 
that for a moment he stood stock still underneath 
the sign of the Golden Quill which hung, swaying 
and creaking, high up over Master Lyon’s shop, 
with his eyes fixed and round with amazement. 
Never had he heard such a cry of voices, such a 
rattling of hoofs on the cobbles, such a rumbling of 
wheels. Never had he seen such a jostling of people, 
such a procession of horsemen, such endless trains 
of waggons going up and down. It seemed to him 
as though there must be a great fair toward. Especi- 
ally did he marvel at the fair fabric of houses and 
goodly shops which lined either side of the Bridge, 
and at the strong towers that were built thereon as 
a bulwark against the enemies of the City, and at 
the delicate and gilded pinnacles of the Chapel of 
the Brethren of Saint Thomas which was also set 
thereon. 
“Come,” quoth Gabriel, “ never stand still on 
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London Bridge, unless thou wouldst be lamed for 
life by a cartwheel or knocked silly by a waggon lift. 
Let us to Billingsgate.” 

He seized him by the arm and dragged him on 
with him. 

As they crossed the Bridge, Gilbert caught a view 
of the city. Tapering steeples soared heavenwards, 
stately towers stood up stark and strong against the 
clear pale sky together with a thousand fretted roofs, 
gables, and chimneys: here and there a weather vane 
glittered like gold or an emblazoned banner flaunted 
itself upon the breeze: a thousand blue spirals of 
smoke crept lazily upwards, while far away in the 
distance could be discerned the fields which clothed 
the skirts of the city in fresh and smiling green and 
the river which embroidered them as though with a 
band of silver. 

“ Truly,’’ quoth Gilbert, “* this is the fairest city 
on God’s earth.” 

“*Tis well thou sayest so, bully boy,” returned 
Gabriel. “ It is indeed the Nonsuch and Nonpareil 
of the whole world. Ihad sooner lie dead in London 
than creep about alive elsewhere. ’Tis loved of 
God and man, I assure thee: the very saints in 
heaven—’Ware, ’ware ! ”’ 

He threw out these words of warning just in time 
to save Gilbert from being run down by a huge, 
unwieldy waggon, which, drawn by four horses, 
came lumbering across the Bridge at a dangerous 
gallop, 

“ Grammercy,’”’ quoth Gilbert, “* what a multitude 
of waggons: I knew not there were so many in the 
whole world. And look yonder, if there go not a 
travelling waggon, picked and neat and dainty as a 
lady’s bower, with windows. .. .” 
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“ Steady,”’ broke n Gabriel. ‘“‘ There is some- 
thing more worth thy notice, for there goeth my Lord 
Proud Purse and Trip Tripe with a bunch of re- 
tainers at his heels, all a-horseback and with the 
worth of half a dozen fat manors on their backs in 
cloth of sendal and tars? An I were the Lord 
King, I would clip such gay wings: an he do not 
so, I ween these bright bugs will eat him up one 
of these days. ’Ware, ware! Wouldst thou knock 
down a good fishwife with her merchandise ? "Ware, 
’ware this fellow with the sack.’ 

By this time they had crossed the Bridge and 
turned to the right along a narrow street full of 
shops, in which was great business doing. Here 
clattered an armourer upon the rivets, here sawed a 
carpenter in his open booth, here shouted a fellow 
of hot pies and pasties, here hammered a cooper 
upon his casks, here drank travellers at a tavern door, 
here sat three sempstresses at work in a porch with 
their needles, chattering and laughing together, 
while the music of a jolly church bell swayed and 
clashed from high overhead. 

“To the right,” cried Gabriel. ‘ ’Ware head, 
’ware head. To the left, to the right again,’”’ and so 
he brought Gilbert almost at a run down a dark 
narrow lane, nigh closed in overhead by the leaning 
gables of the houses, paved roughly with cobbles 
and stinking vilely of fish, and in a little while they 
were at the waterside by Billingsgate. Before them 
lay the river, a calm, broad flood, glittering like 
polished metal in the keen sunlight: on the other 
bank Gilbert could see the broad green expanse of 
the marshes, broken by the roofs of Southwark and 
the spires of Saint Olave’s and Saint Thomas. Along 
the bank upon which he stood, stretched a line of 
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quays, banked by great warehouses, and by which 
arose a very forest of masts. From the ships moored 
there came shouting and swearing in all the languages 
in Christendom, the harsh gruntings of the capstans, 
the creakings of ropes in the pulleys, and the singing 
of men in chorus. Lusty fellows ran up into the 
ships upon wooden gangways and back again bearing 
with them bales of cloth and skins and spices, or 
trundling before them tuns of the wines of France 
and Spain. In the open water beyond an endless 
procession of rowing boats went to and fro, and once 
a stately barge drew out from under an arch of the 
Bridge and floated on its way down-stream, gilt with 
many colours, and gay with many shining flags. 

“This is Lion’s Quay,’ quoth Gabriel, “‘ named, 
I think, after my old master at the Golden Quill, 
for he loves the stink of fish and bilge water as much 
as he loves death. And now for thy friend, who, I 
guess, is one of Eve’s daughters and none of her 
sons.” 

Gilbert nodded. 

“ Marry, good friend,’”’ went on Gabriel, ‘* I doubt 
we are on a vain errand, though I am woe to say it. 
"Twas full tide when thou struckst the Bridge last 
night: it was dark as the Pit and windy as the 
open sea, Still we can but try, and I will enquire 
of these watermen, some of whom are my very good 
friends,” 

They skirted the riverside from Billingsgate to 
the Tower, and asked wherever it seemed likely to 
be profitable. Nowhere, however, could Gilbert 
get the comfortable news he sought, but only gloomy 
doubts and opinions that it was unlikely anyone 
could have come ashore on such a night. So they 
retraced their steps and went along the river’s bank 
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on the other side of the Bridge, going towards the 
Temple, but nothing better could they hear there 
either. 

“*Tis as I feared,’’ quoth Gabriel. 

“ Aye,’’ said Gilbert heavily. 

They went back to the Bridge. 

“Come, good fellow,’ quoth Gabriel, “ be not 
over-much cast down. God knows this is the way 
of the world: here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
"Tis a heavy chance and I grieve for thee, but tush, 
when thou art grown in years as I am, thou wilt 
learn not to put thy trust in the steadfastness of this 
world. All goeth, all changeth, like the running 
water in the Thames. This is a good-set text, and 
thou shalt hear Mistress Agnes enlarge on it at length 
an thou goest not about thy business over-speedily, 
for she hath a pious heart and loveth religion as the 
dragon doth the elephant’s blood. O God, what 
is this world to make a man’s heart sorrowful ? 
Should not a good fellow live in spite of outrageous 
Fortune? Snap thy fingers in the fickle jade’s ear 
and let her go by, hang her. Yonder is the Saluta- 
tion and good Mistress Sackbut leering at me from 
the lattice. Come, good Gilbert, since so thou art 
called, come and drown care in a cup of ale or wine.” 

He took Gilbert by the arm and half dragged, half 
led him into a neighbouring hostelry. 

“* What, Mistress Sackbut, pretty Alice Sackbut,”’ 
he cried. 

A stout, red-cheeked dame, with jolly black eyes, 
straightway appeared. 

“Tf that be not quipping Gabriel,” quoth she. 
“ Well, thou merry knave, thou shalt be served 
anon.” 

“The quicker the better, my beans-and-butter 
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angel,’’ quoth Gabriel, ‘‘ and with two pots of thy 
best ale: an it be not thy best brew, may I be 
whipped at a cart’s tail if I kiss thee ever again.” 

“*T would be all to the good, were it so,” answered 
she, “for my husband hath crotchets in his head 
about thee already. But thou shalt be served, and 
that soon.” 

Gabriel led Gilbert into a corner, where they sat 
down at a board. Presently the ale was brought to 
them. 

Gabriel nodded his head over his shoulder towards 
Mistress Sackbut and winked his eye cunningly. 

“ Look thou,” quoth he, “ I am a naughty rogue 
away from home: I am a quipper, a jester, a bob- 
and-come-again. I am known in Billingsgate, I tell 
thee.” 

He buried his face in his stoup and then winked 
merrily again over the rim. 

“T see,”’ quoth Gilbert, “that thou art not the 
man thou seemedst this morning when thou saidst 
grace.” 

“ Blessed Saint Erkenwald forbid,’’ said Gabriel, 
“that I should pollute the sanctuary of the Golden 
Quill with my grosser humours. Nay, friend Gilbert, 
I am better instructed ; those I reserve for my little 
chamber in the roof and for the hostelries of the Ward. 
But the Lord knoweth a man cannot carry a straight 
face and a pious lip always, nor sing Vexilla Regis 
day and night : he must cut his capers at times and 
turn a dainty, profane ballad on his tongue twice 
or thrice a week. Yet there is respect of time and 
place and persons, and I would no more give vent 
to my carnal fantasies in the presence of good Mistress 
Agnes than I would carouse upon the High Altar 
of Paul’s. I know what I know, Master Gilbert, 
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es a man is a fool to quarrel with his meat and 
eel. 

“Meseems thou art in easy and pleasant service 
at the Golden Quill.” 

““* Pleasant’? I tell thee, man, there is no 
sweeter, snugger service in the whole of the city. 
There is meat and drink of the best, there is a snug 
chamber of mine own, there is a good wage, there 
is a good master and a kind mistress. I know not 
what any journeyman scribe in England wanteth 
more. But Our Lady knoweth I am no saint: I 
am Gabriel Mitcham, who was wont to steal the 
pudding pies as a little lad and eat them behind 
the bakehouse wall, and who loveth good ale and a 
gossip with his cronies as he loveth the light of 
heaven. I am a carnal fellow and a sinner; but I 
wot the good Lord, Who had such compassion for 
the thief upon the Cross, would not that a man 
should be lost for his little sin. Nay, I am no 
heathen, and know how great is the grace of God. 
Therefore do I honour and admire Mistress Anne’s 
prayerfulness, and Master Lyon’s reverence ; but my 
little nest in the roof and the taverns up and down 
the city, these I love above all things. Yet the 
Blessed Saint Erkenwald knoweth that it is the manner 
of saintly folk to have little pity on poor sinners, 
and as I would not for anything go upon my travels 
again, I am discreet, Gilbert, I am discreet.”’ 

Gilbert smiled faintly. ‘‘ Thou seemest,’”’ quoth 
he, “‘ cunningly to bear two faces under one hood.” 

“ That is a shrewd and bitter saying,” returned 
Gabriel, with a twinkle in his eye, “and I pray 
Saint Erkenwald to pardon thee therefor. Look 
now how I spend my life in adding to the little sum 
of happiness in this poor vale of tears. All day long 
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my sober and Godfearing countenance raineth down 
benediction upon Mistress Agnes’s heart, and a 
peace, almost as sweet as that of the grave, upon 
the house at the sign of the Golden Quill, while of a 
night there is not an innkeeper in the city whose 
heart groweth not lighter at the sound of my foot- 
steps, and no drinker from here to Saint Katharine’s 
but brightens and takes heart 0’ grace at the clink 
of my cup and the turn of my tongue. Besides, I 
tell thee, this writing and illumination day after day 
wasteth a man as a shrewd draught of air wastes a 
wax candle. Why, man, I should be consumed 
away into a shadow and snuff of a scribe, took I not 
at turns some honest recreation. Dost thou know 
the two several parts of our art and craft ? ” 

Gilbert shook his head. 

“Nay? Yet how shouldst thou? I will tell 
thee. The two parts are first to conceive and 
secondly to execute. The conception is the imagin- 
ing, the seeing in the mind’s eye of that which thou 
purposest to make real with thy craft; the execution 
is the actual carrying out thereof, that is to say the 
writing with thy pen, the polishing with thy bur- 
nisher, or the colouring with thy brush and paints. 
Now no place where I have been is more fit than 
Master Lyon’s for the second part, that is to say 
for the execution, of mine art, for his household is 
quiet and still as a little upland church, and there 
can you sit undisturbed the long day through and 
be sure that the hand will faithfully carry out to the 
crinking of a line or the shadow of a colour what 
the wise brain ordaineth for him to do. ’Tis indeed 
wonderful what this hand and these knotted fingers 
have done in that house. But for the first part of 
our craft, the conception or first boding forth of 
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that to be expressed, which is indeed the chief part, 
although vulgar fools will not believe it, the Golden 
Quill is as barren and unprofitable as the lands of 
Sodom and Gomorrah: ’tis dull and stupid beyond 
measure, it drowseth the brain as with poisonous 
mandrake, and freezeth numb as death the nimble 
limbs of imagination. Therefore, like a good 
husbandman, who toileth and spareth not in the 
service of his master, while I execute the matter at 
home, I go abroad to conceive it, and nothing do I 
find so generative and fertilising to my wits as the 
rich fumes of our city taverns. There with my cup 
of Malmsey before me or maybe a stoup of old ale 
like unto this, I do dream rich dreams such as are 
worth the matter of ten or twenty crowns to Master 
Lyon. There do I see bright angels going up and 
down as erstwhile they did on Jacob’s ladder, Blessed 
Saints with golden crowns on their head and green 
palm branches in their hands, yea, or the holy 
Mother of God herself teaching her Son to read or 
leading Him upon an ass unto the Land of Egypt, 
and these all alive with glowing colours of gold and 
silver and azure and emerald and topaz and sapphire, 
such as make tears come into mine eyes when I 
consider how weak must needs be my painting of 
their most excellent beauty. Therefore thou seest 
that instead of playing doubleface in thus haunting 
alehouses, I am in very deed my master’s most 
laborious devoted servant. But come, drink up 
thine ale and let us away : time passes and Mistress 
Agnes will be asking shrewd questions.” 

They walked back towards the Golden Quill, 
Gilbert was too sad at heart to speak much, but 
Gabriel chattered on without ceasing. 

“ Prithee now,’’ quoth he, as they came nigh the 
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house, “cast all remembrance of the Salutation 
from thy mind: let its name be not mentioned 
within these chaste doors, but hold fast to the 
Churches of Saint Magnus and Saint Botolph, for 
those indeed I showed thee. Also remember 
that I have discoursed somewhat with thee of the 
Blessed Saint Erkenwald, erstwhile Bishop of this 
Diocese.” 

Mistress Agnes was spreading the board for dinner ; 
she questioned them mutely with her eyes as they 
entered. Upon Gabriel’s face had  straightway 
descended an intense and placid sobriety. 

“ Nay,’ said he with half a sigh, “‘ no news: Saint 
Erkenwald shield her.” 

* Amen,”’ said Mistress Agnes, crossing herself. 
Her figure drooped a little, her lips moved silently, 
she gazed at Gilbert with calm compassion in her eyes. 

“* Come with me, Gilbert,’’ quoth Gabriel, speaking 
slowly and modulating his clear, high tones in half- 
hinted imitation of Mistress Agnes’s way of speech : 
“come with me into the Scriptorium (for so I call 
it): perchance I may beguile thee for a brief while 
of thy sad thoughts,” 

“ That were well and kindly thought of, Gabriel 
Mitcham,” said she. ‘‘ Go for the little while there 
is yet to dinner.” 

Gilbert thanked her courteously and followed 
Gabriel into the work-room. It was a small, well- 
lighted room, down the middle of which ran a board 
on trestles, upon which were displayed in ordered 
confusion fair white parchment, pots of pigment and 
ink, small knives, quills, brushes, and all the other 
implements and material used by the scribe. Upon 
a desk in a corner lay a couple of bound books with 
a sheet of unfinished manuscript, of which the 
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delicate miniscule had yet flowed only half-way down 
the page. 

Gabriel went to the wall which separated the 
room from the living chamber, and spread his hands 
out upon its surface. 

“ This wall is to me a most blessed wall,’’ quoth 
he “for it lieth against the fire in the next room 
and is ever warm, and a scribe with numb fingers 
is like a bell without its clapper. I do love a fire 
above all things: it is strong and bright and joyful 
and very friendly unto man, and we fellows who 
live by the delicacy of our fingers have, above all, 
cause to bless it.’ 

“ Nevertheless,’”’ said Gilbert, ‘‘ many a time have 
I had to use brush and pen when my fingers were 
stiff with the cold as swine bristles.” 

“ Art thou then also a scribe?’ asked Gabriel in 
surprise, 

“TI have done something at the craft.” 

“Then hast thou been apprenticed to a noble 
craft, and I love thee the better for it. Come now, 
I must to work for a little while before dinner upon 
this dainty Book of Hours which Master Lyon hath 
promised in a sennight to the pious Lady Montfichet. 
But look, here is clean parchment and pens and 
brushes and all else needful: fall to and show us 
thy skill.” 

He went to work upon the unfinished page of 
manuscript lying upon the desk, and Gilbert, some- 
thing cheered at the sight of his ancient quiet and 
gentle occupation, began to write out in fair and 
clerkly hand the Venite, and to frame it in a wide 
border of interlacing vines and fruit. 

They worked on in silence for nigh half an hour 
by the clock when Gabriel, having stepped back a 
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little to look critically at his own manuscript, came 
afterwards and gazed over Gilbert’s shoulder. He 
gave a low whistle. 

“ Thou hast done something at the craft, hast 
thou?” quoth he. ‘ I ween thou hast done much. 
By Our Lady, a sweet piece of work, wittily devised, 
and, as far as thou hast gone, cunningly and delicately 
worked. Why, thou art a craftsman indeed.” 

“* So would not mine old master have said,” quoth 
Gilbert. 

“ Then was he a heathen Turk and a Jew. Let 
but Master Lyon set eyes upon this work and he will 
not readily let thee go forth from the Golden Quill. 
Say, bully, wouldst thou not take service here, for 
the Devil catch my soul, but I love thee already and 
we should live rarely and fairly here together ? 
There is no better house in London, I do assure 
thee, an thou keep from drunkenness, uncleanliness, 
and impiety.” 

“TI know not: I know not: yet I must live, 
and I had as lief live here as anywhere.” 

“ There spoke a wise tongue, and live here thou 
shalt, is it not so, bully?” 

““T know not what Master Lyon would say.” 

“Master Lyon? A fig for Master Lyon, unless 
thou meanest Mistress Agnes. Besides, I will deal 
with him. Wait, the old man should be about 
now : he is ever punctual at meals.” 

Gabriel went out of the room and presently re- 
turned bringing Master Lyon with him. The old 
man bade Gilbert good morning, and coming to the 
board peered over the parchment: then he took it 
in his trembling hand and scanned it narrowly. He 
lifted his eyebrows up and now and then fingered 
his beard, making little noises in his throat. 
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“Nay, ’tis good enough work,’’ mumbled he at 
last, “* ’tis good enough, good enough. Young man, 
art thou masterless, as Iam told? ”’ 

Gilbert answered that he was. 

“ And art thou diligent, obedient, and sober ? ” 

“ T hope right well to be so,” quoth Gilbert. 

“Lo then, Gabriel Mitcham here will tell thee 
that there is no better master than I in the whole 
of this city, and I am willing to take thee for my 
man, an thou wilt have it so.’ 

“Master Lyon,” quoth Gilbert, “ thou speakest 
kindly words to a man who is houseless and master- 
less. Ifmy work finds favour with thee, I ask nothing 
better than to be thy journeyman, and I trust my 
diligence will repay thy courtesy as my words 
cannot,” 

“Lo then, ’tis done, ’tis done,” quoth the old 
man, pulling feebly at his thin beard again. “‘ Thou 
art my man, and this afternoon I will show thee the 
work that I have in hand. Thou shalt start straight- 
way. We have much to do for the good Dame 
Montfichet, and but little time to do it in. But 
come now, I hear my daughter blow her whistle, and 
dinner is on the board. She likes not to be kept 
Waiting, and she is in the right, she is in the right.”’ 


CHAPTER XI—BESIDE STILL WATERS 


i Leas and quiet and calm were the days at 
Master Lyon’s after those which Gilbert had 
spent since the night upon which he left Whiteridge 
Priory. At the household on London Bridge life 
flowed on as in a tranquil backwater hidden away 
amongst sleepy meadows aside from the noise and 
hurry of the broad stream. Looking forth from the 
still obscurity of the house upon the jostling traffic 
which struggled across the Bridge, Gilbert often 
felt as though he stood in some quiet harbourage 
and watched a ceaseless flood of life with which he, 
or at any rate the house in which he dwelt, had little 
or no connection, For a while he would listen to 
the shrill cries of the hucksters, the clatter of shoes 
on the cobbles, and the rattling of carts, and watch 
the endless streams of people and vehicles; then he 
would turn back into the hushed, familiar rooms and 
apply himself again half gladly and half sorrowfully 
to the pleasant labour of a craft which he had long 
since learned to love. The wheels of life turned 
smoothly and regularly at the Golden Quill, Punctu- 
ally, everyone (save Master Lyon, whose growing 
infirmities excused him) rose with the early light, 
punctually each went to the allotted labour, punctu- 
ally each came to meals at the allotted times, and 
punctually each retired to rest. Every day the same 
hours would find the same folk engaged upon the 
148 
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accustomed tasks, Master Lyon and Gabriel and 
Gilbert at their manuscripts in the Scriptorium (as 
Gabriel called the writing-room), Mistress Agnes 
‘and old Blanche busy about their household labours. 
Noiselessly and unvaryingly the hours of sober 
recreation followed the hours of work. Nothing 
seemed to alter or seemed capable of alteration, 
In the ordered silence of the household rose only 
the hum of industrious voices and occupations, as 
quiet as the colours of Mistress Agnes’s own gowns, 
except when at times the snatch of a chorus or half 
a jest and a burst of laughter would fly through the 
open casement from some boat full of citizens, 
holiday-making on the Thames below, or from some 
merry group of companions crossing the Bridge, and 
would break in upon that studious calm like the 
voice of the profane upon the silence of a church. 

Gilbert, looking back from such a quiet harbourage 
upon the wild life of the greenwood, the strange, 
grave figure of the Master, the fight at the Bowers, 
his wanderings with Calotte, and that unhappy 
voyage on the storm-ridden Thames, was sometimes 
tempted to think that all these things had been but 
dreams, and that in reality he had always been part 
of the sad, sweet monotony in which he now found 
himself. But then from out the dim tumult of his 
remembrances would rise plain and distinct the 
figure of Calotte, Calotte the elusive, the tender and 
true ; she would seem to stretch out her arms towards 
him and hold him with her eyes. He would gaze 
hungrily at the phantom for a while, then with a 
bitter sigh he would back to his present life and his 
quills and brushes. 

Yet although the noise of crude jestings and rough 
merriment was never heard within the Golden Quill, 
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there was much quiet happiness in the household, 
the tune of which ran always from Mistress Agnes’s 
key. She was ever gentle in word and deed, full of 
sweet charities and kind thoughts. She watched 
over her father (now growing weak with age and 
somewhat childish) as a mother over her babe, she 
softened his peevishnesses and assisted his growing 
infirmities with an infinite solicitude, nor did she 
ever fail in courteous kindness towards Gilbert and 
Gabriel. Neither did her Christian charity exhaust 
itself at home, for her heart was ever soft to a tale 
of distress and her purse open to the poor and needy. 
Every morning after breakfast came a little flock of 
her pensioners, both beggars and working folk fallen 
upon evil days, and to these she ministered what 
comfort she could, both in things spiritual and 
material, The persuasive sweetness of her manner 
and countenance softened the austerity of her 
religion into a charm which few knew how to resist. 

Yet as youth is eager for change, Gilbert might 
have quickly tired of this secluded and changeless 
life had it not been for Gabriel Mitcham. For 
Gabriel, albeit at home sober and decorous as an 
ancient cat, with many a pious tag on his tongue 
and many a sanctified look upon his countenance, 
so that he seemed to be very part and parcel of the 
household in which he lived, was in fact a man very 
different from what Mistress Agnes thought him. 
When he sat at board at the Golden Quill, he would 
bow his head and say Benedicite or Gratias with a 
face as solemn as any holy hermit’s, but once gotten 
up in his nest under the eaves or out at the Saluta- 
tion or Catherine Wheel the ancient Adam came 
uppermost in him and he was as good a companion 
as any in the Ward, and indeed a ribald and a scoffer 
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to boot. When Gilbert said as much and told him 
plainly that he was no better than a hypocrite, 
Gabriel would make endless excuses, 

“Be merciful, good Gilbert, be merciful, for the 
love of Saint Erkenwald, my good patron. Look 
now, I am but a man with the infirmities of a man. 
Were I to carry sobersides and lantern jaws about 
with me ever, I should be fain to cast myself into 
Father Thames for mere relief: were I to drink 
and gossip day and night I should be fain to drown 
myself in a butt of pure white water for mere variety. 
Surely a man’s virtues must be taken with his vices, 
surely there is a weighing of souls; we are not all 
saints, the more’s the pity, but the grace of God is 
great enough and therein is my strength and stay. 
Do I not spend the half of my life or more at the 
monastery of the Golden Quill, and what further 
canst thou ask of man, who after all is but dust? 
Marry, what perfections and excellences these fellows 
of young blood put before them: for my part, I 
grow some deal old, and will not take the Kingdom 
of Heaven by violence: an grace cannot do it, let 
it go by, I say, let it go by.” 

Gabriel also took Gilbert much about the city 
and showed him all those sights which it is proper 
for country folk to gaze upon, such as the Tower, 
which was first built by Julius Cesar the famous 
emperor of Rome, the great Church of Paul with 
the golden cross thereon, and the noble houses such 
as the Savoy, Baynard’s Castle, and the Cold Harbour, 
which stand down upon the skirts of the river, a 
fair memorial to the fame, honour, and wealth of the 
nobility of this kingdom. Also he showed him the 
Priory Church of Saint John of Jerusalem, the 
knights from overseas, the house of the Carthusians, 
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which lieth beyond Smithfield, and that of Saint 
Mary of Grace, which standeth north of Saint 
Katharine’s, and innumerable other stately churches 
with which the City is adorned. Then he showed 
him the places whither chiefly resorted the divers 
trades and occupations of the city, the mercers and 
haberdashers in Chepe, the goldsmiths at Old 
Change, the butchers at Saint Nicholas’, the curriers 
and leather workers at London Wall, the Jewry full 
of cursed Jews who live unlawfully by usury, the 
Steelyard, wherein dwell the Hanse merchants, and 
Lombard Street, where the rich money-changers 
from Italy do their business. Also on holy days he 
took Gilbert on journeys into the country which lies 
around the city, across the marshes by Southwark 
and Lambeth and so into Camberwell and to the 
pleasant green hills thereby, until in time Gilbert 
grew to love London nigh as much as Gabriel 
himself, who was a Londoner born and bred, and 
proud thereof. 

“ Look now,” said he to Gilbert one day as they 
sat upon one of those same hills beyond Camber- 
well and looked northwards towards London. ‘ Look 
now, and see if I am a fool to have such pride in 
this city. How she lieth there, encompassed about 
with the green field and heath and embroidered 
with the shining Thames and his tributaries, a city 
of grey spires, towers and pinnacles, and rich red 
roofs and chimneys—a city full of noble, worthy, 
and valiant men, the very heart and soul of this royal 
realm. Beshrew my heart, when I look upon her 
lying there so full of all loveliness, the tears gather 
to mine eyes to think that she is not that everlasting 
city, which shall not pass away, but after all, like you 
and me, friend Gilbert, subject to all manner of 
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filthy change and decay. O Time, Time, how I hate 
thee for what thou dost to proud cities and proud 
men,” 

Often he took Gilbert with him to the Salutation 
in Billingsgate, to the Catherine Wheel by the 
Tower, and to the Cuckold behind Saint Botolph’s, 
where they drank together many a good cup of 
wine and many a good stoup of ale, and made acquain- 
tance with many a good fellow and many a worthy 
wife of the Ward. There also they heard divers 
music from the town waits and learnt not a few 
rousing ballads which had awakened the dead in the 
city churchyards had aught been able to do so. 
Jolly nights they were, and short they seemed, and 
as the two returned together to the Golden Quill, 
Gabriel would say “‘ Thou seest, Gilbert, how meet 
it is that we flavour the salt meat of religion with the 
spices of honest recreation. Lo, what men are we, 
after a couple of hours’ mirth; we are giants even as 
Gog and Magog, the guardians of this city. Yet 
late walking is apt to bring young men into suspicion, 
even though they be in my company, so hasten thy 
steps. Mum’s the word. I hear the sign of the 
Golden Quill creak upon its rusty hinges. Compose 
thy brow, straighten thy mouth, cast down thine 
eyes in meek and maiden wise, for this is the house 
of prayer. Saint Erkenwald, what inspiration have I 
gotten me anent the Great and Dreadful Doomsday 
from that last stoup of ale: I will e’en to it manfully 
to-morrow and limn somewhat to bring tears to the 
eyes of all Christian men and repentance to the 
hardest of their hearts. Never say, bully boy, that 
tavern-haunting is a sin: I know nothing so sweetly 
provocative of the good life,’’ 

Often, however, Gilbert would decline Gabriel’s 
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regular invitation to walk abroad with him and 
would spend the evening instead in the pleasant 
oaken parlour upstairs with Master Lyon and his 
daughter. The old man was wont to speak but 
little, and that little chiefly questionings and directions 
about the work that was in hand, and in a short 
time he would nod off to sleep by the fire with his 
two hands clasped in his lap. Then would Mistress 
Agnes ask Gilbert to read to her, while she sewed or 
knitted, and he, sitting in the white glow of the 
silver lamp, would read aloud to her in a quiet, 
clear voice from the notable life of a saint, from 
some courteous romance of Arthur and his Table 
Round, or of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, 
or from some excellent poems, such as those of the 
famous Master Chaucer, of Master Strode, and Master 
Gower. Especially of all verses did Mistress Agnes 
love those which exhorted to righteousness and the 
love of God. 

One night they sat in the oaken parlour, with 
Master Lyon asleep according to his wont in his 
arm-chair by the fire. Outside it was very dark and 
stormy; the wind blustered around-the gable as 
though it would fain pull down the house and hurl 
it headlong into the river, the rain splattered in 
squalls against the lattice, and by fits the long-drawn 
wash of the water round the piers of the bridge 
could be plainly heard. The roughness of the night 
put Gilbert in mind of that other night, wherein he 
had lost Calotte, and thinking how his searchings up 
and down the river, both north and south, had all 
come to naught, he fell melancholy. Mistress Agnes, 
looking up from her work twice or thrice, cast upon 
him grave searching eyes. He gave a heavy sigh. 
Guessing what was in his mind,she spoke to diverthim. 
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““ Master Gillybag was in here to-day,”’ quoth she, 
“ and left us a little book of poems to be copied as 
a gift for the lady to whom he hath given troth 
plight. He assured me they were most excellent 
poems, and he knew none like them for sweetness 
and comfort: the book is above thine head in the 
cupboard, an thou wouldst take it down and read 
therefrom, I would be beholden to thee, unless 
perchance thou art tired ? ”’ 

“ Nay,” quoth he, “‘ I should be glad to read.” 

So he got down the book and opened it and 
glanced through some pages. 

“TT doubt, Mistress,’”’ said he, ‘‘ whether thou wilt 
like these poems.” 

“Nay? Master Gillybag told me he knew none 
better. Read at least some of them. He is bound 
to ask me how I liked them, when he cometh again.” 

So Gilbert read, holding the book upon his knee. 


** As I was going to Croydon Fair, 
Hey ho and harrow and hey lillie lan, 
I met a fat miller upon a fat mare, 
And the green grass it grows rarely. 


“* Stoop down, gentle Miller, and do up my shoe, 
Hey ho and harrow and hey lillie lan, 
That, pretty maid, will I right gladly do. 
And the green grass .. .” 


“Nay,” broke in Mistress Agnes, “I like not 
these tales which begin with millers. Pray thee 
choose another poem, good Gilbert.” 

“I know not,” quoth Gilbert, turning over one 
page after another, “‘ I know not, but there seem to 
be few here very fit for a lady’s bower. Here 
perhaps—nay. Lo, perhaps this, I will e’en read 
this,” 
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“ Jenkin is a gentle clerk, 
He serveth God to pay, 
He singeth office in the Church 
Duly night and day. 


“‘ Jenkin is a gentle clerk, 
Windeth merry note, 
He can run and he can leap, 
He leapt o’er our moat.” 


Here Gilbert could not help but smile, and Mistress 
Agnes smiled too. 

“ T think,” quoth she, “ that Master Gillybag and 
I are hardly of one mind as to poems of excellent 
comfort. Put his book back in the cupboard, I 
pray thee, and if thou wilt reach to the shelf above 
in the corner, thou wilt find a little book, which I 
have written with mine own hands, and which I 
will warrant good reading.” 

Gilbert took down the book she pointed out to 
him, and sitting down again, began to read from the 
first poem therein, which was entitled a ‘‘ Love Round, 
written by Brother Thomas de Hales of the Order 
of Friars Minor at the instance of a certain damsel, 
who had dedicated herself to God.’ Very sweet 
and sad seemed the verses to him, so that the tears 
gathered in his eyes as he read them, until he came 
to that stanza wherein the poet saith : 


‘“ Where is Paris and Heleyne, 
That were so bright and fair in ble, 
Amadas, Tristram and Dideyne, 
Isolté and allé they, 
Hector with his sharpé mien, 
Cesar rich of wordes fee? 
All have glided out the rain, 
As the shaft is of the clee.” 


His voice wavered a little and he could hardly read 


further, Mistress Agnes gazed at him with gentle 
eyes. 
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“T am sorry,” quoth she. “ Come, put by the 
book for the while and let us talk.” 

“* These sweet verses have touched me, Mistress,” 
said Gilbert. ‘“‘He who wrote them was a true 
poet. So many noble knights and dames, who loved 
each other so dearly, all gone out the rain. Love 
has availed them little, nor, come to that, the poor 
and ungentle either. Sometimes I am that cast 
down and sad, that I would fain lie with her, at the 
bottom of yonder fierce river.” 

“ Hush. Now thou talkest sin and shame. We 
are all clay in the hands of the potter and the Lord 
God doeth even that which seemeth right to Him. 
Who are we to cry for this or for that? Are we 
wiser than our Maker that we should instruct Him ? 
Nay, good Gilbert, the Lord hath taken her thou 
lovedst, full early from her pilgrimage. He hath 
brought her to her inn ere the heat of the day, she 
shall have quiet rest and safe harbourage, her eyes shall 
see His great Salvation and His Holy Hill. But 
now, grow not faint because she hath gone before 
thee, give not way unto despair. He Who keepeth 
her keepeth also thee, and He neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. Time is now, but it passeth swiftly away like 
the sand in the hour-glass and the shadow on the 
dial: in a little while, yea in the next moment, we 
shall all be gathered to God. Between her parting 
and thine there is not the fraction of the jot of an 
instant : in a moment thou shalt be reunited in the 
everlasting grace. Therefore, take heart, good 
Gilbert.” 

“Good mistress,” quoth he, ‘‘ I thank thee for 
thy kind words. Thou art right, I know, but I did 
love her very dearly, and now that she is gone I 
am as a man that has lost his way. God knoweth 
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what is best, yet is nature strong in me and religion 
weak.” 

“ That indeed is the feebleness of our flesh, and 
not to be overcome except by prayer, as I myself 
can testify. Look now” (she pointed to Prie Dieu 
standing in the corner and the Crucifix hanging 
above it), “ there is my comfort and my help: thither 
draw I consolation as water from a deep well. For 
know that I too have suffered, as we all must. 
When my mother died I was but young: when she 
lay dead in yon chamber in her white shroud with 
the death lights burning all round her, it seemed 
to me I was plunged into bottomless deeps of woe 
and despair, that even the love of the Lord God 
Himself had gone out, as the sun at noonday. Then 
was I nigh crazed with sorrow, even as I have seen 
that thou hast been for thy dear friend, and what I 
might have done in my wicked faithlessness I shudder 
now to think, had not the Blessed Jesu brought me 
to His Holy Cross and shown me how to draw thence 
that great calm and resignation of spirit, wherein we 
see all things, the good and the bad, the joyful and 
the unjoyful, the just and unjust, working together 
to the glory of God. Therefore, beseech thee, 
Gilbert, draw nigh unto the Lord through the sweet 
love of Jesu, His Son, and thou shalt find a holy 
warmth steal into thy heart and a perfect peace fall 
on thee like a Benediction.” 

Gilbert rose from his seat and took her hand and 
kissed it, A slight flush spread over her pale, 
spiritual features. 
2 . Jesu bless thee for thy kind words,’’ quoth he, 

and give me that resignation of which thou speakest. 
I am much beholden to thee and to thy father as it 
is, for when I came hither, I came as a man desperate, 
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outcast and hopeless. But here have I found 
friendly welcome and a quiet haven, and in the 
daily round of conversation and employment of this 
house the bitterness of my heart has been chastened, 
and now, I know not how, I look towards the future 
less forbodingly. But thou knowest, old wounds 
will break forth and bleed afresh.” 

“IT know,” said she softly, ‘‘ but hold fast to the 
sure hope.” 

Master Lyon stirred uneasily in his chair, un- 
clasped his hands, blinked and coughed and awoke 
from his doze. His eyes wandered from his daughter 
to Gilbert, 

“ T have seen Master Geoffrey Chaucer to-day,” 
quoth he. “He hath bespoken our labour for the 
fair enditing of a book of his poems to be given to 
the Lord King himself upon his birthday.” 

** That is well,’’ said Mistress Agnes. ‘‘ The work 
of the Golden Quill hath ever had acceptance among 
the nobility, but that one of our books should lie 
between the hands of the Lord King is an honour 
indeed,” 

“Thou’rt right,” murmured the old man, 
** Master Chaucer is a man of discernment, and 
knoweth good craftsmanship when he sees it: I have 
endited for him before. But the work is some deal 
and will take thought and time, and time is little 
enough to King Richard’s birthday.” 

“ Gladly will I put in all the time I have,’’ said 
Gilbert. 

“ Well, well,’”” quoth Master Lyon, “ we shall see 
to-morrow, we shall see.’ 

That night Gabriel came home from the Saluta- 
tion to the attic chamber under the eaves as merry 
and talkative as a magpie. 
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“What, Gilbert,” cried he, as he stood unlacing 
himself by the feeble rushlight. ‘‘ How now, man? 
Art melancholy ? Hast the green sickness? Thou 
lookest chapfallen and woebegone. Hast ill news, or 
art about to become a religious ? ” 

“ Nay, nay, Gabriel, none of those. But I have 
had much talk with Mistress Agnes, who is indeed a 
devout lady and a spiritual: sometimes she seems 
to me as one of the angels from God’s Heaven.” 

“Vea, and to me also: chiefly do I paint my 
angels from her and from the fresh-coloured country 
wench who serves Mistress Collop at the Cuckold. 
Yet, Blessed Saint Erkenwald pray for me, how does 
the frail flesh of a poor sinner love the red wine 
rather than the white water, and the warm fire 
rather than the cold moon. Yet ’tis a sweet sight 
to see her go swimmingly to Matins or Vespers, 
handy-dandy, proud as a silver swan on Father 
Thames’ back, handy-dandy, with her Mass Book in 
her hand (a malison on the fool who first taught 
womenkind to read), handy-dandy, with the fear of 
God in her eyes. It bringeth tears to mine eyes 
often, I do assure thee, Gilbert, to see her dealing 
round broken victuals to the poor after breakfast, 
and to hear the pitiful, broken creatures cry out at 
her through their noses and rotten teeth ‘ Holy 
Mother bless thee, charitable mistress,’ or ‘ Saint 
Thomas yield thee, sweet lady,’ till one would think 
there was a flood of Benedictions toward.” 

“Thou art a mocking rascal, Gabriel. I wish 
thou hadst as much charity in thine whole body as 
the mistress in her little finger.’ 

“Nay, nay; my frail, earthly body could not 
hold such an access of heavenly charity: I should 
dissolve and go up into Heaven in a cloud of sweet- 
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smelling incense. Have I not told thee, I am a 
weak vessel, and the bow that is overstretched must 
break at last? Wouldst thou have the cunning 
journeyman of the Golden Quill, who supports 
Master Lyon’s reputation in the City of London, come 
to a sudden and untimely end like a rathe primrose 
in a Newington ditch ? ” 

“I do believe, Gabriel Mitcham, that thou carest 
for nothing in this world so much as for the mystery 
wherein thou workest, and wouldst give thy soul to 
the Devil in exchange for a cunning design or a fair 
new colour,” 

“O Blessed Saint Erkenwald,’”’ cried Gabriel, 
turning his eyes up to the rafters and addressing 
the heavens, “‘ O Blessed Erkenwald, whilom Bishop 
of this city of ours, shut thine ears, I pray thee, to 
the impious words of this headstrong young man: 
blot his foul slander upon thy faithful servant, 
Gabriel Mitcham, from thy memory : let it be not 
remembered, lest it provoke thee to wrath, for by 
thy blessed ring, I love the young man, despite his 
bitter tongue, and would be woe to see him come 
to that place which thou knowest of. Thou knowest 
that had I his skill of hand, and had he my quick and 
nimble imagination (carefully nurtured and enriched 
as it is by ample showers of Guienne and Gascon 
wine), there would be no limner in this city, nay, nor 
in the King’s Realm royal, who could lift head 
against either of us, But verily, he despiseth the 
holy craft by which he liveth, and by which thou 
thyself, O Blessed Erkenwald, liveth, for thou 
knowest also that were it not for the labours of 
cunning hands long ago in enditing, copying, garnish- 
ing, ornamenting, burnishing, and performing the 
other mysteries of our noble craft, thou and thy 
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brethren in saintliness would have been forgotten 
and out of mind long ago, and not ever in men’s 
mouths as ye are now, and especially in the mouth 
of thy servant, Gabriel Mitcham, who therefore 
deserveth at thy hands...” 

“ Enough,” cried Gilbert, extinguishing the rush- 
light, “‘ lest I break thy feather pate with one of my 
shoes.” 

“ Trreverent knave,”” quoth Gabriel. ‘ Wilt thou 
ever hinder the pious devotions of thy fellow-journey- 
man?” 


CHAPTER XII—THE BOOK FOR THE LORD 
KING 


HE next morning, Master Lyon having gone 

out to wait on a customer, Gilbert and Gabriel 
Mitcham sat at work in the writing-room, when there 
came a gentle rap upon the door and Mistress Agnes 
entered. 

“Here is Master Chaucer,” quoth she. “ He 
wishes to speak about the making of his book.” 

She looked from one to other of the journeymen. 
Gabriel said nothing, but industriously went on 
laying a background of bright ultramarine upon a 
margin, humming Vexilla Regis to himself. Gilbert 
started to his feet, but because he was the younger 
journeyman he would not offer himself before Gabriel. 

“Good mistress, I would gladly attend on Master 
Chaucer,’’ quoth Gabriel at last, “‘ but thou knowest 
that, like the Blessed Patriarch Moses, I am slow and 
infirm of speech, I wot well Gilbert had better see 
him,” 

“ Come, Gilbert,’’ said she, “‘ I know good Gabriel 
is more nimble with his fingers than his tongue.” 

“ T know not, Mistress,’’ quoth Gilbert, ‘* I think 
Gabriel can speak on occasion : but I will come, and 
blithely too, for Iam fain to see such a famous, 
goodly poet.” 

He followed her into the living-room, With his 
back to the door and gazing out of the window into 
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the street stood a man of middle height, comely 
proportioned and neatly limbed, and dressed with 
graceful negligence in a plain brown hood and coat. 
He drummed gently upon the lattice with his finger- 
tips as though in deep thought, and did not seem to 
hear them approach. 

“* Master Chaucer,” quoth Mistress Agnes, “ this 
is my father’s journeyman, who will faithfully take 
thine instructions.” 

At the sound of her voice Master Chaucer gave a 
slight start and turned round. He gazed at them 
for an instant with a far-away look in his eyes, then 
cognisance seemed to come back to him and he 
bowed towards her courteously. 

‘*T am much beholden to thee, gentle mistress,” 
said he, in a clear and gentle voice, which had the 
slightest hint of weariness in it, but which yet seemed 
to Gilbert to have the freshness of spring in its 
limpid tones. 

The poet’s face was fair of complexion and deli- 
cately featured as a woman’s: his hair and pointed 
beard were straw-coloured, lightly touched with 
grey. His lips were full and genial with a touch of 
exquisite irony in them: his eyes were a keen pale 
blue in colour, His whole countenance overflowed 
with a lively intelligence, which illumined his 
features as a light, and invested him with a quaint 
and elfish charm. Straight vertical wrinkles running 
up into his forehead from between his eyebrows and 
some heaviness upon his eyelids told of long hours 
spent poring over books, and a certain shyness of 
manner showed the scholar, even while the command 
in his tone and the courtly exactness of his language 
declared the man of affairs. 

“Thou art Master Lyon’s man?” he asked 
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Gilbert. “ Then I would fain talk with thee.” 
Master Chaucer brought forth from his wallet a little 
book of manuscript. ‘“* By your leave, fair mistress, 
we should talk more to the point in the writing-room 
itself,”’ 

“‘ By all means, sir,”” said Mistress Agnes. 

“Grammercy, lady. Lead me on,” said he to 
Gilbert. 

Gilbert led him to the writing-room and placed 
for him a chair, upon which he seated himself 
seemingly gladly. At their entry Gabriel in the 
corner ceased suddenly to sing the Latin hymn he 
had on his tongue according to custom, and gave 
Master Chaucer the salutation with great courtesy. 

“* What ? ”’ said the poet, with a half smile, “* have 
we a nightingale in the bookshop? Sing on, good 
fellow, in God’s name, so it be not too loud: never 
is labour so joyful and fruitful as when the folk 
sing as they go about it.” 

“Thanks, good master, a thousand thanks,” 
returned Gabriel, with the shadow of a grin upon 
his face and a faint light of raillery in hiseye. ‘*‘ Once 
I could sing like all the birds in May or Miriam in the 
Wilderness, but lo, I grow old, creeping Time will 
have his due and begins to claw me in his clutch ; 
my throat groweth husky and dry so that I cannot 
sing the Lord’s psalms as I would.” 

Master Chaucer shot a keen glance at him and 
then sighed. 

“ T doubt thou art a mocking knave,’’ quoth he, 
“and couldst ring a peal like all the Bells of Bow, 
hadst thou the mind. I see little signs of old age 
in thee yet, and doubt not but that old Time will 
have to claw thee a little more roughly yet ere the 
Devil gets his due: but when the snow falls on thy 
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hair thy pretty notes will crack soon enough. Get 
thee about thy writing and singing: yet stay, I have 
heard silver is sovereign to a throat worn husky and 
dry by the singing of psalms.” 

He took a silver coin from his purse and threw it 
across the table. 

Gabriel lightly swept it up in his hand, “ Gram- 
mercy, Master,” cried he. “ I have heard that same 
physic excellently commended before. They say it 
cures all diseases but death.” 

“And that cures everything. Away, away.” 
Master Chaucer with a slight gesture returned 
Gabriel to his work, Then he opened his little 
book of manuscript upon the table and beckoned 
Gilbert to attend him. 

“ Thy friend there,’”’ quoth he, “is a witty knave, 
but I would sooner count upon thee in this business. 
See now, here are three tales in rhyme, The Tale of 
the Cock and Hen, The Tale of Sir William, and 
The Patient Grisilde. These are they which are to 
be copied according to my directions to thy master, 
which he will remember, and illuminated as fairly 
as ye can do it, without negligence of writing or 
rubbing or scraping of parchment, but with all the 
fairness and brilliance which thine art can afford. 
And when the writing and engrossing are done, I 
would have the leaves bound in goodly covers of 
leather, which are to be stamped with the device of 
our Lord King—that is to say, with the white hart 
kneeling, with a golden crown about his neck, and 
with chains of gold hanging therefrom. Thou wilt 
not forget this?” 

“T have a good memory, Master Chaucer, and 
were I prone to forget, I should remember thine 
instructions easily enough,” 
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* Good, but why, young scribe ? ”’ 

“Marry, sir, because I have heard it said on all 
sides that thou art the most famous and goodly poet 
in the whole realm of England.” 

Master Chaucer gave a little smile. “‘ Lo,’ quoth 
he, “‘ the poet is not without honour even in his own 
country and generation. I am beholden to thee, 
young man, yet do thou and thy quipping fellow 
yonder, an thou wouldst please me most, take heed 
to copy without any error or alteration to my text, 
lest I fall out with you both after all. Ere this I 
have been urged to break my man Adam’s pate for 
his carelessness in making a sound line hop like a 
soldier broken in the wars instead of tripping smoothly 
along like a maid in a May dance or a brook over the 
pebbles. What art thou called?” he added suddenly. 

* Gilbert Greenwood, sir.” 

“ A good name which smells sweetly, yet the last 
time I came through the greenwood I lost ten pounds 
of the King’s money to a couple of rogues in kersey. 
Well, good Gilbert Greenwood, I will rely upon thee. 
Would to God that age reverenced a poet’s bones as 
thou dost his poesy, but in spite of stiff joints I 
must away. Tell thy master, I will look in ever 
and anon to see the work, and above all, tell him the 
book must be finished by May Day. Farewell. 
Farewell, thou stinting nightingale,” quoth he to 
Gabriel, and with a nod and a smile he went from 
the room. 

Master Lyon was a little perturbed at having to 
take up and finish such a piece of work in such a 
short time. ‘‘ Were I twenty years younger,”’ quoth 
he, ‘ it were different, but I grow old and must rely 
on other folk’s hands.” (Here Gabriel winked 
cunningly upon Gilbert, for he held Master Lyon’s 
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work in but poor esteem.) ‘‘ So, we are past Christ- 
mas as it is, and May Day will be on us before we 
can look round. Well, well, I shall put the business 
of the leather covers out to Master Trenchard beside 
Walbrook: he is skilled in such work. We must 
get our part done by hook or by crook, and Master 
Chaucer shall pay well for our labour, as indeed 1s 
fit, seeing what a famous goodly poet he is.” 

That night Gabriel and Gilbert had their usual 
privy talk together in the chamber under the eaves 
before getting into bed. 

“* The work is laid out for us an we are to finish 
the book in time,” quoth Gabriel. ‘‘ Yet I had 
sooner labour for Master Chaucer than for anyone 
else I know: silver groats fall trippingly from his 
purse, and I see by his elfin eye and hear by his 
chiming tongue that he is a man after mine own 
heart.” 

“ And I also,” said Gilbert, ‘* for Master Chaucer 
is a craftsman in words as we be in paints and ink, 
and mightily more cunning than either of us, I ween.” 

“Say not so, say not so,’’ groaned Gabriel, 
lengthening his face comically, 

“ Nay, but Ido so. We are feeble fellows beside 
him: he is the great maker, and we are little children 
who are worthily employed in colouring his margins.” 

“T fear thou art right, Bully Gilbert, I do much 
fear it. I love his tale of the Cambridge clerks and 
the miller’s daughter above all things: I reckon 
that will live to the end of the world with any tale 
of Dan Ovid’s, or Master Virgil’s. Also he hath 
endited a jolly tale of Oxenford. But thou seest 
how this scurvy master of ours serves him? What 
were his words, 1’ faith, what were they? ‘ Master 
Chaucer shall pay well for this, for he is a goodly 
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and famous poet.’ A fig for the scurvy old man: 
he hath no more the matter of art in him than the 
heel of my left boot.” 

“Nay, Master Lyon groweth very old: he is 
beset with infirmities: thou shouldst bear with him 
with more charity, Gabriel.’ 

“ Well spoken, well spoken,’”’ quoth Gabriel, with 
a long face of gravity. ‘“* I will e’en recommend the 
ancient man to my good patron, the Blessed Saint 
Erkenwald, who never faileth to help and comfort 
such as unfeignedly repent.” 

So saying, stretched at full length upon his bed, 
with his hands clasped upon his head and his eyes 
upraised to the rafters, he mouthed in his accustomed 
fashion a prayer to Saint Erkenwald. ‘‘ O Blessed 
Citizen of this noble city,’’ cried he, in a lugubrious 
voice, “‘ who didst save the just heathen from the 
hot fires of Hell, save mine old master, I beseech 
thee, from the besetting sins of old age, from envy, 
despising, malicious complaining and grasping and 
sparing. Thou knowest avarice and discontent are 
as common to grey hairs as prodigality and fleshliness 
to young bones, but thou in thy wisdom hath already 
despoiled him of the keys of his own household and 
given them into the hands of his pious daughter (for 
which is due unto thee endless praise), and therefore 
thy servant, Gabriel, with a trusting heart, relies 
that thou wilt yet further stretch forth thy hand 
upon him, yea even in the Scriptorium, to the better 
control of his waywardness, the sweetening of his 
acidity, and the amending of his avarice. Thereby 
wouldst thou show thyself gracious to thy servants, 
who are, as well thou knowest, a brace of the noblest, 
worthiest ...” 

“ Hush thy foolish mockery, Gabriel. Thou art 
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a blasphemous rascal. Master Lyon is indeed too 
good a master to thee, who prayeth for him in such 
a manner.” 

“Why should I not pray for a fellow-Christian ? 
But I thank the Blessed Erkenwald that Mistress 
Agnes ruleth this house with such a rod of godliness, 
that our master, willy nilly, is sweet and comfortable 
to all his household. Noble Mistress Agnes, how I 
love thee, or how I would love thee, an I durst. 
But thou durst, Gilbert.” 

“TI durst? Thou art a fool, Gabriel, and wert 
better snore than talk half-wittedly.” 

“IT say thou durst. I say thou durst love sweet 
Mistress Agnes. I say she loveth thee e’en as well 
as her Mass book. Isay...” 

At that moment Gilbert put out the rushlight. 
Gabriel grumbled and finished undressing in the 
dark, ‘ Well, well,’’ quoth he, as he rolled into his 
bed, “ those that have no inward light must needs 
lie darkling,” 

That night Gilbert tossed for a long time on his 
pillow before sleep came to his eyes, A thousand 
thoughts chased each other tumultuously through his 
brain, a thousand visions passed before his mind’s 
eye. The form of Calotte, vivid and instinct with 
life, was ever before him: now he saw her inclined 
on a green bank as he had seen her so often in the 
forest ; now he saw her dancing, now talking, now 
struggling in deep waters. She seemed to smile at 
him out of the darkness with the old audacity in her 
eyes, with the same quick sweetness of manner, 
with the same elfin gestures, the same fascination of 
person. But ever and anon against her rose the tall 
figure of Mistress Agnes, moving as in an aureole 
of light, her calm countenance set in solemn tender- 
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ness, her lips parted as though in prayer, her long 
white hands clasped before her on her lap, as was her 
wont. His thoughts played about these two as 
though they were inextricably yoked together: 
now Calotte, full of exquisite charm, warm and 
familiar, disappeared before Mistress Agnes’s rising 
like a vision of some Holy Sister or adorable Saint, 
and now Mistress Agnes before Calotte. 

The next morning Master Lyon and his two men 
set in good earnest about the making of the King’s 
book, Very seriously was Master Lyon concerned 
about the task. 

“Let not my house be shamed,” quoth he, 
“after these many years. I pray you both keep 
your colours pure, let your brushes be in good trim, 
and your pens well mended. True and steady wins ; 
let your margins be straight, and the lines even. 
We want no scrapings or alterations, I warrant you, 
as bad clerks use, else may our Lord King think the 
book written in Paternoster Row, which Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury forbid.” 

Gabriel had chosen for his own task the writing 
and illumination of The Cock and Hen, and he went 
nigh half a dozen times across the Bridge to the 
meadows at Southwark to watch and draw the 
poultry that ran about there on the headlands, 
Then when he had spent one or two nights at the 
Salutation, fertilising his brains with deep and rich 
potations, he became filled as it were with a sudden 
enthusiasm and painted half a dozen miniatures in 
the border of his text, which he swore were the 
fairest and cunningest work he had done these five 
years, and which indeed had a brilliance of colour 
like that of precious jewels. In one he drew Sir 
Chanticleer, as noble a cock as ye might see on a 
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summer day’s journey, with a comb red as coral, 
with a beak of shining jet, with feathers of fine gold, 
with legs of azure and nails white as the lily flower, 
jetting and strutting about the farmyard amongst his 
seven wives even as the great Cham of Cathay amidst 
his wenches. In another did he draw the false 
col-fox, all Judas-red with shining eager eyes, laid 
in ambush among the green woods, while a little 
way thence lay the fair Pertelotte and all her sisters 
bathing themselves wantonly in the warm sand. 
In another he drew Master Reynard flying at full 
speed towards the grove bearing Sir Chanticleer 
with him in his mouth, while the widow and her 
daughter and Talbot and Garland and Colle and 
many another man and dog kept him in fullcry. All 
this was done so much to the life and so full of 
movement and colour that even Master Lyon, 
looking thereon, could not forbear to say that the 
work was as fine of its kind as he had ever seen. 

To Gilbert had been allotted the writing and illu- 
mination of the poem of Sir William, and much 
pleasure he had therein. Often of an evening he 
read the poem aloud to Mistress Agnes, and the sad 
sweetness of the verse won much upon them both, 
so that shortly they had much of the poem by heart. 

“ Never,”” quoth Mistress Agnes, ‘ have I heard a 
poem more deeply informed with holy religion: all 
the sweetness of the Blessed Mother of Jesus breathes 
therein. 


“‘ And for the worship of his mother dear, 
Yet may I sing ‘O Alma’ loud and clear. 


But much I marvel that the poem is Master Chaucer’s, 
for albeit he is a gentleman very perfect, yet he hath I 
know not what of raillery and laughter in his eyes, yea, 
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and in his mouth also, and he hath such courtliness 
of manner and language, that I should have thought 
him an inditer of merry tales rather than of godly 
poetry such as this.” 

Gilbert thought of a certain tale of Master Chaucer’s 
which he had heard at the Cuckold behind Saint 
Botolph’s and in which Gabriel Mitcham had had 
special delight. 

“ Marry,” quoth he, “‘ Master Chaucer writeth 
poetry both sacred and profane. Certes, no poetry 
can be more holy than this.” 

“*Tis sad,” returned Mistress Agnes, “ that one 
who can so touch the heart with sweet songs upon 
divine matters should not devote himself and his 
gift wholly to the service of Holy Church, Such a 
talent should not be wrapped up in the napkin of 
worldly pleasure, lest perchance when the Lord 
cometh, He shall find the gain but small. Would 
Master Chaucer always write as he hath written in 
this poem, or take ensample from the holy Francis de 
Hales, then might he fill the mouths of the people 
with goodly songs of religion in the stead of the ribald 
rhymes which now they but too often shout forth 
as they go by our windows and under the Bridge. 
‘Every tongue shall praise the Lord ’—we know 
that, Gilbert : would that it would come in our time.” 

“ Truly,” answered Gilbert, ‘‘ the things of God 
are above all things, and the highest good of man is 
to show forth the excellent praise of the Lord. But 
in this last age of the world things heavenly and 
things secular must needs meet and mingle together, 
as fire and water, soul and body, and Master Chaucer 
seemeth to me a poet who would show the present 
world his exact image in the glass of his art, and 
therefore writeth not only of religion but of all other 
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matters wherein men concern and busy them- 
selves.” 

“ The more is the pity, for thereby will men fasten 
their thoughts the more on the outward show of life 
instead of that great salvation which is to them of 
more worth than the whole world. Nay, Gilbert,” 
(and she smiled a little sadly), “ thou seest how I 
live as it were in a little cell, cut off from the conver- 
sation of the busy world, which ebbs and flows and 
murmurs past our door, so that Iam like a watcher at 
a window, who sees a great procession go by with 
music and crying and laughter, but in which he hath 
no part himself. Truly, I am very ignorant of the 
world, but I love it not as I see it go by in the way, 
and have no wish to know it better: here am I, 
almost content, as content goes in this life, in my daily 
round of duties to this household and in my worship 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and His most blessed 
Mother.” 

She crossed herself simply. 

“ Thou art blest in thy great faith,’’ quoth Gilbert. 
“Tam young enow and have known the world little 
more than thou hast, but this indeed do I feel, that 
though earthly joys be sweet, they are deadly and 
sharp as daggers,” 

She looked him fully in the face, her large grey 
eyes full of solemn sympathy. 

“God yield thee for thy sorrow,’ said she. 
“ Through great tribulation must we enter the 
Kingdom of God.” 

While they were at work upon Master Chaucer’s 
book, Mistress Agnes would often come to the writing- 
room to note how they prospered in their labours, 
This before she had done but seldom; and albeit 
Master Lyon seemed in no way pleased thereat, as 
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he went in some awe of his daughter he dared not 
forbid her. 

“Fret not, good father,” she would say, lightly 
putting her arm around the old man’s neck. ‘ Thou 
knowest I am still as a mouse and have as much 
regard for the good work of the Golden Quill as 
thou thyself. But I love to watch the fair white 
parchment grow slowly into finished beauty. Me- 
thinks thy hand is as cunning as ever it was, and The 
Patient Grisilde will never be written in more comely 
wise. The text is like a stately river flowing ’twixt 
green meads, all bestarred and picked out with 
flowers of gold and azure and silver. Were I a 
man, there is no craft I should love beyond this : 
to see the white vellum grow a jewelled surface 
beneath one’s fingers must be joy indeed.” 

Thus would she appease the old man’s fretfulness. 
Then would she come and look over Gabriel’s 
shoulder. 

“ Truly, Gabriel,” quoth she, “ thou art a sober 
and industrious scribe: I doubt whether there be 
thine equal in the whole city: thou hast neither 
word nor thought save for thy mystery and thy 
religion, and doubtless they are one. Certes none in 
England paint holier pictures than thou of Our 
Blessed Lady and the Angel of Paradise. But here, 
even in this lay poem, thou hast done thyself 
credit : the cock croweth to the life, he is full of 
lustiness; how he calleth and flappeth his golden 
wings,” 

Then at last would she come to Gilbert. 

“ Thou hast the sweetest poem of all,’’ quoth she, 
“and therefore shouldst do best.” 

“Yea, mistress,’’ said Gilbert, ‘‘ had I but one 
spark of Master Chaucer’s genius and could use my 
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colours as he his language! Yet I count to do better 
with my brush than my tongue.” 

Then would she look at what he had done. The 
first miniatures he had painted showed the little 
clergy boy going on his way to school by the image 
of the Blessed Virgin, singing Alma loud and clear 
as he went, while a cursed Jew spied forth evilly upon 
him from a privy lattice in the wall. The second 
showed the little boy’s mother, come to the gates of 
Jewry and knocking wildly thereupon and calling to 
those within, while overhead from the lattice the 
same cursed Jew looked down upon her with an 
evil, spiteful grin. Another showed the child taken 
upon a bier towards the abbey, his mother swooning 
beside him, while behind there followed a great 
procession, weeping and crying out lamentably. 
The last miniature of all, upon which Gilbert was 
still working, showed the Blessed William lying 
before the High Altar, with the Abbot and his 
convent around him, with his hands clasped together 
on his bosom, his eyes turned upwards, and his 
little mouth roundly open and filled with the blessed 
words O Alma Redemptoris Mater. 

A little flush of delight spread over Mistress 
Agnes’s pale features as she looked at these. 

“ Thy work is as good as Master Chaucer’s,”’ 
quoth she. 

“ That cannot be,” quoth Gilbert, “ tho’ I am 
well pleased with what I have done.” 

“ Father,’’ quoth she, turning to Master Lyon, 
* better work than this hath not been done at the 
Golden Quill. This indeed will be a book to lie 
between the hands of the King: this indeed should 
please good King Richard, who, it is said, loveth 
beautiful things more than any man of his subjects.” 
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"Twill pass, ’twill pass,” cried the old man. 

““T see thy heart is in thy work, Gilbert,’ quoth 
she. “ Verily, I think Saint Thomas of Canterbury 
sent thee to us that stormy night through the window.” 

“Indeed, Mistress Agnes,” said Gabriel, ‘“ thou 
mayst well say so, forthe Saints send usall good things.” 

That night in the little chamber under the eaves 
Gabriel felt impelled to put up a supplication to 
Saint Erkenwald a little longer than usual. 

“ Blessed Saint Erkenwald,’’ cried he, “ Bishop 
of this city and erstwhile saviour of the just heathen, 
heartily we thank thee that thou hast been with us 
through the labours of the day and hath helped us 
therein with some little skill and delight. Yet now 
this night we pray thy especial grace to give us for 
the finishing of our work a time of befitting quietness 
and a protection from unwonted interruption. And 
as for the young man here, my friend and dear com- 
panion, if he will let me name him thus, be thou as 
a staff within his hand and a light unto his feet. 
Now that he is chosen forth to sit in the parlour, to 
wear a chain of gold about his neck and to warm his 
feet in the slippers of that ancient reverend man, 
whom God in His providence must soon call to 
Himself, let him not be puffed up nor bear himself 
proudly and despisingly to his poor friend Gabriel. 
For thou knowest, Blessed Saint Erkenwald, that 
many a fair fruit has a bitter taste, that much that 
glitters is not gold, and that many a blithe bridegroom 
goes doleful as ditchwater ere the honeymoon is 
half spent. A holy woman is one of God’s miracles, 
but oftentimes a thorn in the flesh, a preservative 
to virtue but a taker-away of the appetite. Grant 
therefore this youth (whom I love dearly) the gifts 
of patience and humility. Broaden his back to 
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bear many burdens, make his tongue unctuous with 
soft answers, his eyes humble with a deep sense of his 
unworthiness. He is led to the altar as the bull to the 
market: the ring of his nuptials isa ring through .. .” 

“ Thou fool,” cried Gilbert, sharply, with a flush 
on his cheek and a frown on his forehead, “‘ one of 
these nights this blasphemous foolery of thine will 
cost thee a broken pate.” 

“O Saint Erkenwald,” groaned Gabriel, unper- 
turbed, “ hearest thou the words of this misguided 
young man? Didst hear him threaten to break the 
pate of his true friend and thy faithful servant, 
Gabriel Mitcham, a head truly perhaps somewhat 
dazed and enfeebled by fasting, prayer, and too much 
meditation .. .” 

“By too much drinking, thou meanest, at the 
Salutation,” said Gilbert, the shadow of a smile 
creeping over his angry countenance. 

“ Nay, by Saint Erkenwald, nay,” cried Gabriel, 
leaping up from the bed whereon he had flung him- 
self. ‘At the Catherine Wheel, if thou wilt, but 
not too much drinking even there, my bully friend 
Gilbert. Look now, cannot I walk a chalk line? 
Is not mine eye clear as a crystal and white round the 
lids as a maid’s bosom? My voice even and steady 
as a priest’s at Mass? Didst not hear me recom- 
mend Mistress Agnes to the keeping of the Saints as 
I came up the stairs, in a tone sober and modulated 
as the bells of Saint Mary Overies ? Watch me now 
standing tip-toe, like a cock about to crow and 
touching the rafter with the index finger of my 
right hand, Cannot I sing like any nightingale : 

“* Vexilla regis prodeunt 
Fulget crucis mysterium ? 


Isay Iam not drunk.” 
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“Tf thou art not drunk thou art a rogue and a 
ruffian, and a canting hypocrite as I have often told 
thee before.” 

“ By Saint Erkenwald, good Gilbert, a rogue and 
a ruffian if thou likest, but no hypocrite. Nay, not 
that, but an honest scribe who works well, eats well, 
drinks well, prays well, and hath just a little (as the | 
rest of his poor human kind) one eye on Heaven’s 
gate and t’other on his daily bread and beer.” 

* Then keep a clean tongue in thine head and speak 
not in such wise of our mistress again. She is 
kind and good and true to thee and me and all of 
us, and hath no such foolish thoughts in her head 
as thou wouldst pretend, nor I either. Know thyself 
for an uncharitable beast, and pray thy Saint Erken- 
wald, if thou canst do so with a sad brow, for a 
better understanding and a less malicious heart, 
As for me, I am going to sleep: an thou disturbest 
me with any further such stuff, I will break thine 
head.” 

“ T know not,” quoth Gabriel. “ Ana man cannot 
be private in his prayers, I have finished, But do 
thou, Saint Erkenwald, forgive this young man, 
even as I do; he is young, he is green, and more 
easily aroused to spit fire than a salamander.” 

And so he mumbled to himself until he had blown 
out the rushlight and clambered into bed. 


CHAPTER XIII—MAY DAY 


Lp May Day morning Gilbert was awakened 
from sleep by an unaccustomed sound in 
his ears, Gazing round upon his elbow, he saw 
that Gabriel still slept soundly. Through the lattice 
window poured the sunlight in a thick golden beam 
with the sound of quick-moving feet and of voices 
of men and women singing in chorus : 


*“* Summer is icomen in, 
Loudly sing cuckoo, 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
Springeth wood anew, 
Sing cuckoo.” 


He leapt out of bed, and standing upon a great chest, 
which stood beneath the window, looked down upon 
the street below. 

Over the Bridge from Southwark, headed by a 
band of musicians, making a merry noise upon bag- 
pipes, fiddles, and drums, poured a great rout of 
men and women with many little boys and girls 
running alongside crying out with joy, and clapping 
their hands, They were all clad in their Holy Day 
attire, decked with bright ribbons and with favours 
in their caps or at their bosoms. Some bore branches 
of greenery, others huge posies of spring flowers, 
certain fellows went covered from head to foot in 
a framework of lathe upon which had been twined 
boughs of ivy and other green plants. But most 
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of them, men and women alike, bore in their hands 
boughs of hawthorn, thick with white blossom as 
with virgin snow, the fragrance of which filled the 
whole air, These they waved as they went along 
the way, dancing and singing in time with the shrill 
music, till the morning air tingled anew with their 
jolly noise, and the city bells breaking into a thousand 
chimes above their heads wakened the whole of 
London with their sweet jangling, and brought back 
an answering echo from spires, towers, gables, and 
warehouses, and all the thousand ships lying silent 
upon the bosom of the Thames : 


“* Summer is icomen in, 
Sing cuckoo.” 


“What?” cried one of the men from the road, 
looking up and seeing Gilbert’s head thrust out of 
the casement. ‘‘ What, slug-a-bed at this hour on 
a fair May morning? Hast thou no maid to go 
a-maying with? The Devil fly away with thee, then, 
and a youth of thy countenance,” 

Thereupon many another saucy knave and wench 
following behind called to him in like manner, 
breaking jests upon him that he was not yet abroad, 
and he smiled at them and saluted them in return, 
for it made him blithe at heart to see such a rout 
go by the door, with such honest mirth and pleasant 
noise. He knew well that they had been into the 
woods beyond the river, to Kenningtonand Walworth, 
the maids to wash their faces in the first dew (for 
that, they say, brings fairness of features), and the 
men to help them bear home the white hawthorn 
blossom. He turned away from the window and 
seizing Gabriel by the shoulder, shook him vigorously. 

*“* Rouse up, rouse up,” he cried. “‘ This is May Day, 
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and without fail before noon is Master Chaucer to 
have his book, unless we are all to be undone. Come, 
rouse up, we must be off betimes to the King’s 
Palace beside Kennington.” 

“T pray the Blessed Saint Erkenwald,” quoth 
Gabriel, sitting up in his bed, blinking his eyes and 
yawning, “ that I may never grow old, for old men 
are as lean in their wits as they are in their shanks. 
Had it not been for our sage master’s doddering 
over-carefulness, the book would have come to 
Master Chaucer’s hand a week ago; but the grey- 
beard cannot leave well alone: he must amend, he 
must niggle and stipple and fiddle-faddle until he 
hath spoiled a dozen fair pages and given us two 
days’ work to amend his meddling. And now on a 
May Day morning must we hustle to Kennington 
that Master Chaucer may have his book in the nick 
of time and not a moment earlier. An I were 
Master Chaucer, I would break Master Lyon’s head 
for his pains.” 

“ Bestir thee, thou idle fellow, bestir thee. Dost 
not know this is May Day, and we are to Kennington 
as much to see the festivities as to render the book. 
Come, rouse up.” 

“ Beshrew me,” quoth Gabriel, as he slowly 
dressed himself, ‘‘ beshrew me, if I go with you: I 
had rather spend the day mumbling prayers with 
old Grizzell, or listening to fat Blanche of Bridge 
Ward tell about the husbands she hath buried. Nay, 
I could not abide to make holiday with Master 
Greybeard and his sober daughter. An I drink I 
must drink well and like a man. I will cry off this 
junketing on one score or another, and go and be 
merry at the Salutation with Peter Mumcaster and 
Robert of the Bullring, But Gilbert, an thou love 
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me, take good care of Mistress Agnes: there are 
wild gallants about at such times as these, and God 
hath made her mightily handsome for one so 
virtuous,” 

That morning Master Lyon could eat but little 
breakfast for thinking on the excellent piece of the 
craftsmanship of the Golden Quill, which should 
presently lie between the hands of the Lord King, 
He quickly fetched it forth from the ambry where it 
had lain all night, and turning it over and over in 
his hands, admired it aloud to his heart’s content. 

“Master Trenchard hath wrought the cover to a 
marvel,’’ croaked he: “the hart with the chain, 
all in gold and nobly embossed. He is as good a 
man of his craft as any in Christendom: I fear, by 
Our Lady, he will charge me heavily: he is some 
deal old and groweth to avarice.” 

With a loving delicacy, he turned over the bright 
pages of the volume one by one. 

“‘ Noble, noble, precious, precious,” he murmured, 
“as though wrought in fine gold and silver and set 
with all the precious stones of the Holy City. Yet 
would God we were at Kennington, the book in 
Master Chaucer’s hands and I well rid of it. The 
Blessed Virgin knows what sharp pains I have in my 
joints this day. I feel I might e’en fly up to Paradise 
as easily as come to Kennington.” 

“An thou wouldst, Gilbert could take the book 
for thee,”’ said his daughter. 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the old man, “I will deliver 
mine own book myself, Besides, it is to be paid 
for. But thou shalt come with me, Agnes, and 
Gilbert too.” 

“ Yea, that is agreed,’’ quoth she. “ I did but think 
Gilbert might go in thy stead and save thee trouble.” 
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“ Nay, nay, I will go.” 

“ T will bestow this morning upon a certain piece 
of drawing which I have in mind and shall not go 
out, by your leave, until after noon,” said Gabriel. 
“‘ That will be the better, since there are idle, pilfer- 
ing fellows commonly going about on Holy Days 
to break in and steal.” 

“Vea, yea: keep good watch and ward,” cried 
the old man. 

“ Thou art an honest, careful fellow, Gabriel,” 
quoth Mistress Agnes. 

‘“* Say not so, good mistress,’’ quoth Gabriel. “I 
do love a quiet morning in this harbourage more 
than many May Days at Kennington Common.” 

Then Mistress Agnes, having first, as was her 
custom, dealt forth her charity to some four or five 
beggar women (amongst whom was old Grizzell of 
Ship Lane), they set forward on their way towards 
the King’s Palace at Kennington. 

Going across the Bridge, in the intervals of the 
houses they caught glimpses of the river shining 
calm and still in the morning light, softened in the 
distance beyond Saint Katharine’s into a tender 
grey where the mist lay lightly on its bosom. The 
forest of masts lay wrapped in silence, for even the 
seamen had deserted their ships to make holiday. 
Later on in the day, the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City, with five hundred liege citizens, were to ride 
forth in procession to bear dutiful greetings and rich 
presents to the Lord King, and on this account the 
houses on either side the Bridge were gaily decorated. 
From every tower, gable, and roof hung bright 
streamers ; from balconies and casements depended 
divers coloured cloths embroidered with quaint 
devices in rich needlework; the doorways were, 
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wreathed with green boughs and the white blossoms 
of the hawthorn; the lattices were framed in fair 
ribbons and chains of flowers. Here and there 
among the foliage might be espied lanterns cunningly 
placed and provided with candles, so that when 
night fell they might cast a pleasant light among the 
greenery. 

“ The city is like a maid in her wedding garments,’ 
quoth Gilbert. “ I have not seen her look fairer.” 

“ The Saints speed us,” sighed Master Lyon. “I 
have sharp pains in my joints again, and I fear there 
will be a great rout by the way, and the footpads are 
ever a present fear to me. Would, by Our Lady, 
the book had been finished earlier. I would not 
for the world that it should miscarry.” 

“ Look, father,” said Mistress Agnes, “ there are 
few folk about yet awhile. Doubtless most of the 
citizens will fare forth this afternoon with the Mayor 
and Aldermen, when they ride forth to do greeting 
unto the King.” 

“The citizens? Aye, I mind them not so much, 
but there are others, rogues from Newington, South- 
wark, and Lambeth, and the pickers and stealers 
from the Marshes, who would cut the King’s own 
throat for a silver crown. Remember, Master 
Chaucer was himself robbed of ten pounds sterling, 
and that the King’s money, and only lately, just 
beside Hatcham. I like not these holiday jaunts, I 
tell thee ; I like them not.” 

“Be not vexed, father,” quoth she. ‘‘ There are 
too many folk about for mischief of that sort, and here 
is Gilbert by your side who 1s as trusty a squire as 
shalt meet in a story book.” 

At the words of the old man, Gilbert’s mind went 
back to the days when he himself was a picker and 
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stealer and led a life, far different from that with 
which Master Lyon and his daughter were acquainted, 
in the Weald Forest. 

“ T have been in tight corners ere this,’’ quoth he. 
“ T am not over-much afraid of vagabonds and foot- 
pads.” 

Mistress Agnes darted a swift look upon him out 
of her large eyes, and they went on their way in 
silence. Presently, passing between the Church of 
Saint Mary Overies and the Hospital of Saint 
Thomas, they came into Southwark, and so through 
the fields to the village of Newington, pleasantly set 
about that wide green, whereon the young men of 
the city were wont to practise shooting at the butts 
and to play at the ball. Thence they continued 
down the narrow lane which leads towards Kenning- 
ton, and this lay so deep in mire that Master Lyon, 
for fear of slipping and falling, was fain to give the 
precious book into Gilbert’s hands for safety. But 
in spite of the mud underfoot and the growing press 
of people, Mistress Agnes and Gilbert had great 
pleasure in their journey, for it was pure delight to 
them to be in the open country air, to behold the 
green fields and the woods and hedges in full leaf, 
and to draw in with every breath the sweet smell of 
moist and growing herbs. Overhead, the sky was a 
faint blue empearled with little clouds of white: 
the country as far ahead as they could see was 
bathed in clear sunlight which lit up the great 
swathes of white hawthorn blossom littered far over 
the land until they glowed like banks of fresh snow. 

The people who travelled with them were a noisy, 
merry crowd. Some made music for themselves 
and their friends upon various instruments: some 
sang songs, some told merry tales, some begged, 
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some had brought with them petty wares to sell, 
such as cakes and confections and ribbons and 
farings of all sorts. All were as gay as they might 
be in their holiday garb and all wore at their bosoms 
the white hawthorn or some other bright emblem. 

““*Tis not meet we should be singular,’ quoth 
Gilbert. ‘‘ I warrant we were none the worse with 
a sprig of hawthorn each.”’ So saying, he gave 
the book to Mistress Agnes to hold for a moment, 
and climbing a bank, plucked off three sprays of 
hawthorn, full of blossom. Mistress Agnes found 
three pins stuck somewhere in her kirtle, and with 
these stuck one sprig in her own bosom, a second at 
her father’s breast, and a third upon Gilbert’s jerkin 
smiling gravely all the while. Much Gilbert mar- 
velled to see how unknown and strange to her was 
this countryside lying so near her door, 

“‘ Hast thou never been so far before, mistress ? ”” 
he asked. 

“ Nay,” quoth she, ‘the good housewife 1s ever 
at home, as thou knowest, and I cannot bear the sin 
of gadding. I have been to the Chapel of Saint 
Mary Overies often enough, and with my father to 
Saint George’s to gather flowers, but never so far 
afoot as this. Yonder are the great woods?” 

“ Not yet, I think,” quoth Gilbert. “ Look how 
they clear and break, and on the hillsides are the 
smooth meadows again.” 

“*Tis a fearsome, pushing crowd,” muttered the 
old man. ‘I had liever be in Chepe after dark 
than here.” 

A little way ahead of them trudged a woman 
bearing a basket full of plain rye cakes. With her 
went her two children, a boy seemingly about nine 
years of age and a little girl about seven. All three 
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were hatless and shoeless and dressed in squalid 
rags. The woman was plainly bound to Kennington, 
less for the sake of mirth than of business. All at 
once the little girl slipped and fell heavily into the 
mire, setting up a shrill hullabaloo of dismay and 
pain. The boy stopped, and making no attempt to 
help her, stood with his arms akimbo, laughing and 
jeering profanely at her futile efforts to get on her 
feet again in the deep mire in which she struggled. 
The woman with the basket, stopping and turning 
back at the sound of the crying, stood over the girl 
and kicked her with many shrill oaths and impreca- 
tions. 

“ Up, thou Devil’s brat : up,” she cried, “ lest I 
tread on thee, like a toad.” 

Mistress Agnes hastily stepped forward, and taking 
hold of the little girl, lifted her upon her feet. The 
child’s ragged gown was beslubbered with soft mud, 
her ugly little face was all begrimed and convulsed 
in a fierce paroxysm of weeping. Blood flowed 
from a slight cut in her forehead.” 

“ Hush thee, little one,” cried Mistress Agnes in 
soothing tones of pity. ‘* Hush thee, child.’ 

She took a kerchief from her pocket and wiped the 
blood from the child’s face, coaxing and wheedling 
her the while with soft words. Surprised and not 
altogether unsuspicious, the girl ceased her wailing 
almost at once, and standing rigid with clenched 
fists and a sullen face, suffered her tears to be dried. 

“Now thou art right again,” quoth Mistress 
Agnes, binding her kerchief, almost unnecessarily 
as it seemed to Gilbert, around the child’s forehead. 

i The Saints in Heaven bless thee, kind mistress,” 
cried the woman, in a whining voice. “ Surely, ’tis 
God’s angel that thou art so to have pity on His 
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poor. Thank the kind lady, thou wicked little viper,” 
she cried to the girl. ‘‘ A sweet madame, I swear it 
is, and one who loves the poor and will not deny a 
coin to a miserable woman who hath tasted naught 
these three days, and the truth it is by the Blessed 
Mother of God, or let me never spit white again.” 

The woman’s harsh countenance was furrowed with 
wrinkles lined with dirt, grey wisps of hair straggled 
over her bloodshot eyes, her nose had been broken 
and her mouth slit at one corner: her clothes were 
tied upon her with wisps of straw. Mistress Agnes 
looked upon her with a shudder of mingled loathing 
and compassion: she put her hand to her purse 
and drew out a silver coin. The woman clutched at 
it eagerly with her bony talons. ‘‘ The Virgin bless 
thee,”’ she cried shrilly, with a vicious grin, “‘ and 
send thee a bonny husband soon.” 

Mistress Agnes shrank back, but by this time the 
throng of people, delayed by the stoppage, pressed 
hard about them. ‘‘ What’s to do, what’s to do?” 
cried they. ‘“ Press on there, press on,” and certain 
beggars amongst them, seeing the white silver pass, 
crowded round Mistress Agnes beseeching alms in 
their turn. 

“ Largesse, kind lady,” cried one, pointing to a 
half-paralysed boy whom he lugged roughly about 
by the arm, as if he were a sick beast he had captured 
in the fields. 

“* For the love of Heaven, a penny, a single penny,” 
cried another, showing the stump of his arm cut 
close to the shoulder. ne 

* Dity the sores of Lazarus,” cried a third, pointing 
to his face eaten away by a loathsome disease. __ 

Money for the blind,” howled a fourth, pushing 
his way to the front with the aid of a thick staff. 
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“ Who gives to me lends to Our Lady: money for 
the blind.” 

Mistress Agnes, half terrified at this discordant 
volley of appeals, made as though to open her purse. 
In a moment a dozen outstretched palms were thrust 
forth before her face and a greedy howl went up from 
a score of throats. 

“O Saint Thomas, Saint Thomas, and all 
Hallows,’’ gasped Master Lyon in terror, “ what 
fools these women be! Let us away for God’s sake, 
before we are picked to the bone.” 

Gilbert shouldered his way to the fore and flour- 
ished his staff. 

“ Away, ye ragmen,” he cried. ‘“* Away with you, 
knaves and vagabonds, unless ye wish to feel the 
weight of my staff.” 

At the sight of the staff flourished vigorously about 
their heads, the beggars drew suddenly back with 
snarls and grumbles of disappointment. Gilbert 
took Mistress Agnes by the arm and roughly opened 
a way for her through the unsightly ring of mendi- 
cants. She had grown more pale than usual, and 
trouble lay like a faint shadow upon her clear 
features: her eyes were bent toward the ground, 

“On, on, for the love of Heaven,’’ whispered 
Master Lyon, trotting on ahead as fast as his feeble 
shanks would let him, with the precious volume for 
Master Chaucer (which he had now taken again 
from Gilbert) clutched fast to his bosom. 

They went on as fast as they could until at length 
ae crowd of beggars had been entirely shaken 
off, 

“ Thanks be to God, we have outdistanced them,” 
said Master Lyon. “I would have such villains 
whipped and branded in every town and village of 
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and ward in these parts, I wonder.” 

Mistress Agnes sighed, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

“Blessed Jesu,’’ she murmured, “‘ the sight of so 
much misery hath made my heart cold as ice. I 
could sit in sackcloth and ashes for ever when I think 
ofthem. God knows, I would have relieved them.” 

“* Vagabonds,” said Gilbert. ‘‘ Vagabonds all. 
Make thy mind easy, good mistress: they ply their 
craft of beggary even as we do ours at the Golden 
Quill, and flourish on it not much less, I make no 
doubt,” 

“TI know not how thou couldst have been so 
rough with them, Gilbert. Did not their sores and 
misery touch thee to the heart? God hath called 
them to their wretched estate and they are His poor.” 

“* An I had let them,’”’ quoth Gilbert, with a smile, 
“the poor had emptied thy purse to its last penny, 
and taken the cloak off thy back.” 

She sighed, 

“ What else can they do?” she asked. 

“ Let the sturdy rogues to the field to work or to 
the greenwood to play.” 

“‘ The greenwood,” quoth she. “ That would be 
to do worse than that for which thou already blamest 
them so hardly, to live as heathens and brute senseless 
beasts, shunning the homes of Christian men and 
the temples of God. Nay, the Lord shall feed the 
young ravens that cry unto Him, and by almsgiving 
shall many come to salvation.” 

Gilbert thought of the Master, of Wat Walworth 
and Richard Wryneck, and many another tall man 
and old friend of his lying dead under the leaves 
of last year in the Weald Forest, and did not reply. 
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Presently they came in sight of the Palace. It was 
a structure built somewhat slenderly, and for pleasure 
rather than strength, upon the crest of a little gently 
rising hill. The building itself was surrounded by 
smooth meadows and bowery trees, and these in 
their turn were girdled by a battlemented wall, 
skirted by a moat. Across the moat ran a bridge of 
stout timber defended at the inside end by two 
octagonal towers of stone joined together by a 
portcullis arch with guard chambers set above. 
The green foliage of the trees stood up high and 
clear of the walls, and in places sent out great branches 
across the water of the moat. Through a gap in the 
midst of the trees could be seen the broad low front 
of the Palace itself rising above the outside wall. 
It was flanked at the corners by slight towers and 
crowned behind by red-tiled roofs and masses of 
airy, fretted masonry crowded picturesquely together. 
The brilliant sunshine made every crest and vane 
and spire send forth an answering radiance from 
their points of gold and silver, and under the gables 
and in the turreted walls the broad glazed windows 
were luminous as with white fire. High up over 
the centre of the Palace floated lazily two ensigns, 
the one of the leopards of England golden upon a 
crimson field, the other of the White Hart of Richard 
with crowns and chains of gold about its neck on a 
ground of azure blue. 

“*Tis a goodly house,”’ quoth Gilbert. 

“It is indeed a tabernacle fit for the Lord King,” 
answered Mistress Agnes, “‘ and never before have I 
seen such quantities of fair clear glass,”’ 

“On, on,’ cried Master Lyon impatiently, 
‘Master Chaucer will be expecting us.” 

Around the outer edge of the wide and open green 
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which stretched before the Castle drawbridge, all 
kinds of booths and stalls had already been set up. 
Here were displayed a thousand-and-one foolish 
trifles, such as folk buy on Holy Days, together with 
food of various sorts and qualities. Here might be 
bought ribbons and laces, and brooches and purses, 
and quaint pins and knives: here were loaves of 
coarse bread made of rye and pease: here was a 
stall piled with white manchet bread and flat cakes 
wrought in the shape of men and beasts and houses : 
here upon a rough platform stcod three great meat 
pasties, whereof great gobbets were already being 
sold to hungry purchasers: here was a woman 
selling prunes and honey from a basket. Farther 
on stood a large booth plentifully stocked with tuns 
of beer and kegs of French wine, wherein already 
was gathered a goodly concourse of customers drinking 
and jesting with loud laughter. Next the booth door 
stood a fantastic fellow in a long robe of budge fur, 
with a wooden tray full of little phials suspended 
from his neck, whence he sold physic for all ills 
to any who would buy. Here was an old man 
selling shell fish, and here a stout country woman 
squatting stolidly on the ground with a basket of 
eggs at her feet, waiting to cook as many as should 
be asked for in the steaming cauldron which hung 
over the wood fire by her side. Already crowds of 
people went to and fro among the booths, chaffering, 
buying, and gossiping. 

Master Lyon would not suffer his companions to 
delay a single moment, but pushed on through the 
circle of stalls and across the open green towards 
the drawbridge. At the entrance to the bridge on 
this side of the moat, a dozen big Cheshire yeomen, 
clad in bright Lincoln green and bearing the silver 
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badge of the collared hart, kept negligent guard with 
tall partisans in their hands. Master Lyon made 
as though he would have crossed the drawbridge, 
but ere he could do so, one of the yeomen presented 
his halbert toward him and bade him away unless 
he wished to be spitted like a herring. Master 
Lyon would have explained his errand, but the 
yeoman would not suffer him to speak, warning him 
off with jeers and scoffs, 

“‘ Go and buy thyself gingerbread, old man,” cried 
one. 

“ Prick the old enemy off with thy partisan, James,” 
cried a second, “‘ and let us see if the old goat can 
leaps 

“ Away to the Devil, old man,” cried a third, 
‘‘ and leave thy pretty wench in our care.” 

“Go and beg elsewhere, thou grey-bearded old 
cut-purse,’’ cried a fourth. 

Master Lyon was at his wits’ end what to do, when 
Gilbert, plucking him by the sleeve, pointed out a 
fellow, seated on a stool some few yards away, who 
by -his garded livery seemed to be the sergeant of 
the guard. 

“Go to him, master,” said he. ‘‘ He is the 
sergeant, and when he knows thy errand can hardly 
refuse thee admittance.” 

Master Lyon gave a sigh of relief, and shambling 
sa up to the man seated upon the stool, accosted 

im. 

“Good sir, I have instant business with Master 
Chaucer, and by’r leave would enter the Palace for 
the purpose.” 

The Cheshire yeoman did not betray by the 
slightest sign that he had heard Master Lyon’s words. 
He kept a stupid gaze of reflection pugnaciously 
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groaning to himself the while a doleful ditty in a 
strange northern tongue. 

“ Good sir, the matter is urgent and brooks no 
delay,’ quoth Master Lyon again, beside himself 
with anxiety. 

The yeoman still gave no sign of consciousness. 
Master Lyon stepped close up to him and cried in 
shrill tones of desperation : 

“‘ T have instant business with Master Chaucer of 
the Court Royal anent this book, which is to be 
delivered into his hands before noon to-day.” 

The fellow slowly withdrew his stare from the 
distant crowd and fixed it with a kind of savage 
stupidity upon the book which the old man held 
under his nose. 

“ Buik ? ”’ grunted he contemptuously, ‘ buik ? ” 

“Yea, I said a book,” quoth Master Lyon im- 
patiently. 

“ Eh, thou didst, didst thou? Then keep a civil 
tongue in thine head, lest I knock thine old brains 
out with my fist. I heard thee say buik, and I can 
say buik, buik, buik, as well as any lune in London. 
I am a Cheshire man born and bred, I would have 
thee know, and Richard of England is to marry the 
Yeoman of Chester’s daughter. Forget not that, 
thou Southern lune.” 

The old man gave a groan and raised his hand in 
despair. 

** Come, Master Sergeant,” quoth Gilbert, stepping 
forward, “listen to reason. We are appointed to 
wait upon Master Chaucer here before noon, in a 
matter which nearly touches the Lord King. An 
we be not admitted and our business go astray, I 
should be sorry to be in thy shoes: the matter is 
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urgent, and for thine own sake, prithee, delay us no 
longer.” 

‘“ Who is Master Chaucer? I care not for him,” 
quoth the sergeant, getting on his feet nevertheless. 
‘“*T am a plain Northern man, I tell you, and to Hell 
with your ‘ prithees’ and ‘good sirs,’ and fiddle 
taddles. Plain words plain spoken, and to the 
Devil with your mopings and mowings. Come, I 
will enquire at the gate. Hey, pretty wench, dost 
thou come too?’’ And he stared insolently at 
Mistress Agnes. 

They followed him to the bridge and across the 
moat, where the stream was already bespread with 
the broad green leaves and white buds of water 
lilies, and so came to the guard-house. Loitering 
idly in the gateway, with half a dozen men-at-arms, 
was a young and handsome squire. 

“Master Lambert,” quoth the yeoman, saluting, 
“here are two fellows and a wench clamouring for 
Master Chaucer.” 

The squire stepped forward and dismissed the 
sergeant with a wave of the hand. He wasaslender 
youth with a fair open countenance and locks white 
as woven flax, sumptuously clad in a crimson doublet 
slashed with gold and hose of videt silk. Taking off 
his cap, he made a low and courtly obeisance to 
Mistress Agnes. 

“Master Chaucer particularly desired me to 
convey you to him,’’ quoth he in a clear high voice. 
“ Good mistress,’ added he, as though at a glance 
he had taken in what had passed with the yeoman, 
“ pray pardon the ruffian Greenhalgh: he cometh 
from some obscure place in the North Country, where 
if men talk not in the fashion of bullfrogs and town 
bulls they must needs be dumb as a block of stone,” 
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Mistress Agnes smiled faintly. “‘ I mind him not 
at all, sir,’’ quoth she, “ but my father here hath 
newly written a book for Master Chaucer, who 
desired it should be brought to him without fail 
to-day before noon. Else had we not been so 
insistent at the gate.” 

““T am sorry there was need therefor, but what 
else can be expected from these Northern blossoms ? 
But deign to follow me, fair mistress, and good sirs, 
and I shall bring you to Master Chaucer shortly.” 

So saying, the squire led them along a level path 
of fine gravel, bordered by narrow margins of thick 
and close-cropped turf and lined on either side by 
trim-cut hedges of briar and holly. This path 
seemed to lead direct to the Palace, but the squire, 
turning off upon the left hand, led them down a 
narrow shaded valley and so brought them to a little 
square garden privily enclosed by thick hedges as 
though by green walls. In the midst of the garden 
was a square of velvet grass, and in the midst of that 
was a square bed full of rose trees with pinks spreading 
at their feet. On either side of the narrow path, 
which went round the garden, were bowers of climb- 
ing roses, set round with sweet-smelling herbs. 
With a gesture of guidance, the squire led them to a 
bower situated in the most retired corner. Stopping 
at the entrance and looking within, they beheld 
Master Chaucer lying carelessly stretched out upon 
a bank of smooth, soft turf, his head propped on his 
hand, and immersed in a book. He did not seem 
to have heard them coming. The squire winked 
upon his companions with a jolly blue eye. 

“Oho, Master Chaucer, oho,” he cried, in a great 
round voice. ‘‘ The house is afire; the house is 
ahremeUpe up.” 
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Master Chaucer looked up, and a quaint, bright 
smile came over his features as he beheld the squire. 

“ Grammercy, thou noble sprig of chivalry,” 
quoth he. ‘ I am loath at any rate that this goodly 
book of Master Gower’s, in which I read, should be 
burned.” — 

Then seeing Master Lyon, Mistress Agnes, and 
Gilbert, he rose slowly to his feet and saluted them 
very courteously. 

“* T will leave thee,’’ said Master Lambert, “ with 
thy book and thy book makers, but when thou hast 
finished that love roundel we spoke of yesterday, I 
shall be in the guard-house.” 

““T will see thee there, then,’” answered the poet. 
“ But marry, if thou canst, secure another rhyme for 
‘face’ than ‘ grace.’ I am sick of the continual 
kissing of those same two words.” 

“Each man to his craft; I leave that to thee.’ 
So saying, Master Lambert bowed low and lingeringly 
and departed back to his post. Master Lyon, with 
many words of apology, gave the book which he and 
his men had written into the poet’s hands. Master 
Chaucer turned over its pages for some little while 
in silence, closely scanning the enditing and illumina- 
tion. 

“Tt is well done,” he said at last. ‘“ It is as fair 
a piece of craftsmanship as ever the Golden Quill 
hath turned out.” 

Master Lyon’s wizened face flushed, and his old 
hands shook with pleasure. 

“ T thank thee for that good word, Master Chaucer,” 
quoth he, “ I thank thee from my heart, and I pray 
Our Lady that our Lord the King may not differ 
from thine opinion,” 

Master Chaucer was silent again for a while, as 
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though he had almost forgotten that they stood before 
him. Then his eye fell on Mistress Agnes. 

“I see, sweet mistress,’’ quoth he at last, “‘ that 
thou hast brought thy father abroad this morning. 
’Tis a sweet and comfortable thing to see children 
dutiful.” 

“TI think, sir,’’ answered Mistress Agnes, “ that 
Gilbert here hath brought both of us.” 

“* Honest Gilbert of the Greenwood, is it not so? ” 
said Master Chaucer. ‘‘ I am glad to see thee well. 
And how goes the nightingale of London Bridge ? 
Hath he sung in the merry season? I remember 
he spake to me of growing old.” 

He passed one hand over his hair, and then, 
putting the newly endited book down beside him 
on his cloak spread out on the turfy bank, drew forth 
from his purse a little bag of washleather full of coin. 

“ Here are two crowns more than we agreed,” 
said he. 

“Thou art too generous, Master Chaucer,” said 
Master Lyon, loosening with trembling fingers the 
mouth of the purse which hung at his girdle. “* But 
a great poet as thou art is well able to value another 
craft than his own and to know what patience and 
toil unceasing this art of ours exacteth. But gram- 
mercy, a thousand times grammercy: we are glad 
to have thy custom and shall be happy at any time 
to do any other work in the same sort.” 

“ Well, well, we shall see,’”” said Master Chaucer, 
“* an we live to next year. Thy hand, Master Scribe, 
and thine, good Gilbert, with the summer-smelling 
name. Mistress, an I might, I would kiss thy white 
hand.” 

Mistress Agnes blushed slightly, and stretched 
out her hand. 
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‘Master Chaucer,’ said Gilbert, ‘‘I shall not 
easily forget I have held the hand of him who wrote 
The Tale of Sir William.” 

“* We are much beholden to thee, Master Chaucer,” 
said Mistress Agnes simply, “‘ and I think the whole 
world will be so too.” 

“ What,’’ cried Master Chaucer, with a quick, 
light smile, ‘‘so young with such glosing tongues ? 
Fie, fie. But come, had ye half the delight in the 
reading as I had in the making of that poem, I am 
a craftsman indeed. Remember, thou good green- 
wood fellow, we poets are all in the hands of the 
scribes: therefore, when ye copy our verses, for the 
sake of Our Lady and our mother tongue, let not the 
measure stumble and break because of your errors. 
Well, well, God be with you. Go ye to the merry- 
makings now?” 

Master Lyon shook his head. 

“ Aye, but ye must,” said Master Chaucer. ‘ Lo, 
this is May Day, the sun shines, the hawthorn is 
out, the little birds sing, and these two are younger 
ne they will be again. Go and be merry. Fare- 
well,” 

So they took their leave of him, and, looking back 
as they retraced their footsteps adown the shady 
green alley, they saw him compose himself once 
more to his reading upon the couch of green turf, 
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ie was already noon by the time they had passed 
out over the Castle bridge and on to the green 
again, Many more people had now come together 
there and surged around the booths in great crowds 
buying tokens and fairings, ale, and cakes and other 
eatables, watching conjurers, tumblers, and dancers, 
and listening to ballad singers. The colour, novelty, 
and movement of the scene pleased Gilbert and 
Mistress Agnes to the heart, and even Master Lyon, 
now that he had got rid of his precious volume, 
showed sparks of desire to see the procession of the 
citizens of London which was to follow later in the 
afternoon, 

| Butpy tlady,’ quoth he, “Iam faint, T am 
faint for meat and drink. I am not used to these 
junketings and I am not so young as I was. I 
would I had a cantle of that pasty thou madest 
yesterday, daughter, and a mug of good ale.” 

Gilbert cast his eyes round the fair. Every eating 
and drinking booth, as far as he could see, was 
crowded with customers as a hive door with bees on 
a fine summer afternoon. There was much rollicking 
mirth on all sides, with a good deal of rough horseplay. 

“ Prithee, Gilbert,”’ said Mistress Agnes, following 
his eyes with her own, “‘ I had sooner go fasting than 
stand to eat and drink among these folk.” 

“Nay, daughter, but Iam hungry: I tell thee I 
am pined,” said old Master Lyon querulously. 
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“ Let us walk a little out of the press,”’ said Gilbert. 
“Vonder methinks, on Kennington Common, we 
should find an inn or place of entertainment more 
retired.” 

He led them out of the throng and back to the 
road. Thence turning upon the left hand, in a 
little more than a quarter of a mile they came to 
an open common covered with gorse and bramble 
in the tender new leaf of spring, with here and there 
large clumps of trees standing up tall and stark 
against the sky. Here, there were few or no people 
to be seen, they seemed all to have been drawn away 
to the merrier scenes before the King’s Palace: only 
around the tops of some distant elms wheeled flights 
of black crows. 

But standing upon the common a little way back 
from the highway was a small inn set in a green 
enclosure. Gilbert led Master Lyon and his daughter 
to the inn, where a woman presently directed them 
to a green bower built at the back of the house, 
Here they sat down, and taking out the food which 
they had brought with them began to eat, washing 
down the meal with draughts of thin ale which the 
woman brought them from the house. 

“ Ah,” sighed Master Lyon, when he had finished 
eating and drinking. ‘‘ Now in a little while I shall 
be ready to go watch the Mayor and Aldermen ride 
down from London.” 

He composed himself upon his seat and presently 
dropped off to sleep with his chin on his bosom and 
his hands in his lap, until, when it was time to go 
and Gilbert had paid the innkeeper’s reckoning, his 
daughter awakened him. 

When they got back to the green before the 
Palace it was nigh two o’clock, and the afternoon 
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had put on all the brilliance of August with the cool 
freshness of the early season. A huge concourse of 
people surged and swayed and eddied before the 
Palace gate, some country folk from the outlying 
villages and hamlets, but mostly citizens come out of 
London to do honour to their magistrates. A body 
of three or four hundred spearmen of the King’s 
Cheshire bodyguard had marched out of the Palace, 
and now kept a broad lane through the midst of the 
throng, down which the procession might pass to 
the Castle drawbridge. This was no light task, for 
the crowds, pressing from behind, urged on irre- 
sistibly the folk who lined the way before, so that 
ever and anon a great flood of people burst through 
the line of men-at-arms and flowed out dispersedly 
across the road. Then went the guard lustily to 
work, shoving and striking with their targes and 
smiting with the flat of their halberts upon the 
heads of the more importunate and disorderly, until 
the crowd was thrust back again within its borders 
and the way properly cleared and kept once more. 
Every now and then a cry of distress or of warning 
went up from the dense and seething crowd, and 
every now and then some stout fellows would force 
their way vigorously through the throng, bearing 
with them a woman or child who had swooned from 
the heat and the pressure. 

“ This is a terrible crowd,” said Mistress Agnes. 
“‘ T doubt we were better to turn back home.”’ 

“ Tt is terrible, terrible,” said Master Lyon, ‘‘ but 
now we are here, I would fain see the honour of the 
city ride by. But Blessed Mary, I can see nothing 
at all in this unchristian crush.” 

Gilbert stood on tiptoe and looked over the heads of 
the people. They were nigh half a bowshot from the 
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road along which the procession wasto come. Master 
Lyon had no chance of any better prospect than the 
broad back and red neck of the fellow in front of 
him, and Mistress Agnes was in no better case. He 
shook his head. 

“ We had better away, I think,” said he. 

“ Nay, nay,”’ cried Master Lyon. “ There is no 
sense in that now. Since we have stayed to see 
the pageant, let us see it in God’s name.” 

Some yards away from where they stood, a wooden 
stage, with an awning over it, had been set up in 
the midst of the crowd. Three stout fellows with 
staves in their hands stood upon the stage and kept 
up a ceaseless shouting. One fellow in particular, 
naked almost to the waist, with great square shoulders, 
knotted arms, and a face like fire, flourished his stave 
continually about his head and bawled in a voice of 
thunder : 

“Penny, penny, penny: a penny to see the 
pageant go by. What, poor souls, will ye be killed 
in the crowd when for one penny ye might stand 
on this stage as sure as Domesday and as cool as 
Christmas? Thou, mistress, thou: is not thy life 
worth so much? MHast thought of thy children 
that thou art in such a hurry to leave them mother- 
less? Penny, penny, penny: come, come, good 
folk. Thou, sir, thou: thy life for a penny, and a 
view of the pageant into the bargain. Down, thou 
knave, down, thou scurvy jackanapes.”” And he 
brought his staff down shrewdly upon the back of a 
fellow who would have crept secretly upon the 
platform without paying the hire. ‘‘ Come, come, 
folk,” he continued, pointing to those who had 
already paid the due and stood behind him on the 
staging, “come now and join these wise souls 
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behind here who now for so mean a coin lie here in 
sweet content like Lazarus on Abraham’s bosom and 
mock at you poor creatures stewing and fighting in 
all the pains of Hell. Penny, penny, penny.” 

“We had better make thither,” quoth Gilbert, 
nodding his head toward the stage. The red-faced 
fellow caught the action at once. 

“This way, good gentleman, this way: the best 
stand on the green for one penny only : this way.” 

So saying, he leapt down from the stage amongst 
the crowd, and with many shouts and shovings 
made his way towards them. Gilbert slipped three 
pennies into his hairy brown hand and pointed out 
Mistress Agnes and her father. 

“ Way, way, an ye please,’”’ cried the fellow. ‘‘ Out 
of the way, Judas; bear back, Pontius Pilate,”’ and so, 
with a ceaseless torrent of good-humoured abuse, and 
with many vigorous pushes and shoves, he made a 
way for them behind him through the crowd. 

They reached the stage in little more than good 
time, for they had scarcely clambered upon it when 
Master Lyon grew faint and was fain to sit down 
for a while until his strength came back to him. 
His daughter bent over him and loosened his jerkin. 

A low murmur ran amongst the crowd. ‘“ They 
come, they come,” cried a dozen voices. Then 
there fell a dead silence as every ear in that great 
multitude strained to catch the blare of music or 
the trampling of feet: every eye was fixed upon the 
spot whence the procession should emerge upon the 
green. Nothing could be seen, nothing could be 
heard, however, only the faint sighing of the branches 
of the trees overhead. A multitudinous murmur, 
half laughter, half disappointment, went up from the 
crowd, 
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“Nay,” cried one, “ ’twas Diccon here blowing 
through his teeth.” 

“?Tis nothing but that fat yeoman coming back 
with a poor knave who hath lost half his breeks,” 
cried another, 

“Tis ever so with these plaguy processions,” 
cried a third. ‘‘ They are ever a good hour later 
than their word.” 

Master Lyon was by this time come to himself 
again, and he stood up between his daughter and 
Gilbert. 

“ They should be here by now,” quavered he, 
“ they should be here.” 

“Penny, penny, penny : your last chance, folks,” 
cried the red-faced man, and his loud voice seemed 
almost the only sound to break the hush of expecta- 
tion. 

The hum of distant music tingled faintly in the 
air; it grew nearer and nearer and swelled louder 
and louder: mingled with it now was the trampling 
of many feet and the low rattle of harness. A roar 
of acclamation went up from the multitude: the 
procession began to debouch from the narrow lane 
and to make its way across the green to the draw- 
bridge. 

First came a company of tall fellows, to the number 
of about a hundred, clad all in green habits with 
green hoods, bearing in their hands bows and arrows, 
with their sergeants ahead of them, crying out loudly 
to make way for the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of London. Then followed the City Waits, 
making high and martial music on sackbuts, cornets, 
shalmes, and tabors, so that the whole air rang 
with shrill melody, very rousing and joyful to hear. 
Each man was clad in orange tawny and bore upon 
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his breast the arms of the city, to wit the cross and 
dagger with the words Domine, dirige nos. Next 
marched three hundred tall and proper men of the 
Watch. Half of them were pikemen, armed in very 
costly and powerful wise in burnished corselets and 
Burgundian helmets, and half were billmen in 
rivets of Almaine and aprons of mail. Then came 
a company of archers, clothed in wilted coats of 
white fustian, bearing bows ready bent in their 
hands, and each man with a sheaf of peacock-feathered 
arrows hanging by his side. Between each company 
as they marched came esquires carrying colours, two 
or four esquires to each banner, and the sunlight 
falling upon these ensigns made the coming of the 
procession shine far off. Then with a shrill salute 
of trumpets and kettledrums, the trumpeters came 
marching by: their trumpets glowing gold and 
silver and they themselves sumptuously clad in 
cloth of crimson velvet garded with heavy brocade 
of gold. After them, the Mayor’s sword-bearer rode 
slowly and haughtily upon a white war-horse, which 
ever and anon caracolled and spurned the earth 
with its black and polished hoofs. The sword- 
bearer bore upright in his hand a naked sword, 
and he and his steed alike were clad in complete 
armour. Then, with his officers in particoloured 
jackets going before him, rode the Mayor in the 
robes of his office, a man of singularly grave and 
authoritative aspect, well mounted on a stately 
black horse. Behind him rode the Sheriffs of the 
City in garments of scarlet and sendal. Each bore 
in his hand a golden cup of great price, which they 
brought with them as loyal gifts to the Lord King. 
After the Sheriffs came the Sheriffs’ Watches, and 
after them the Constables of the City, all in harness 
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brightly overgilt, with cloaks of murrey thrown 
thereupon, and with chains of gold about their necks, 
Then in the rear of the procession followed another 
company of the City Waits in orange tawny as 
before, the pageant thus closing as it began in music, 
Behind these came a great rabble of fellows, who had 
followed the procession on foot all the way from 
the city gate, bespattered in mud from top to toe, 
cheering, dancing, tumbling, capering, and waving in 
their hands caps, streamers, and green branches. 
With these also came a rout of morris dancers, 
hobby horses, Maid Marians, Jacks-in-the-Green, 
and other mummers. 

The pageant drew slowly across the green with 
_ banners flying and music playing, amidst a great 
roar of welcome from the press of people, and passed 
slowly over the drawbridge into the Palace gardens. 
As the last of the Waits stepped on the bridge the 
Royal Yeomen closed in behind them and barred 
the entrance to the uproarious rabble, which eddied 
and foamed close behind and would fain have 
entered with them. 

“ A right goodly, noble sight,’’ croaked old Master 
Lyon, rubbing his hands one on the other on the 
top of his staff, “‘ and one that doth honour to our 
noble city. I knew when William Brandram was 
chosen to be Mayor he would carry the honours 
off bravely. He is a worthy man, a worthy man 
indeed, and one of parts and substance.” 

“A fair sight indeed,” said Mistress Agnes, her 
eyes shining and a faint colour on her alabaster 
cheek. “ Yet I know not how it is, Gilbert, but I 
never hear brave music and see men-at-arms marching 
with their shining weapons but it bringeth tears to 
mine eyes,”’ 
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Suddenly Master Lyon gave a shrill gasp of dismay. 

“The money!’ he cried, “ I have lost the money 
I had from Master Chaucer this morning.’ 

“Let me look, father,” cried Mistress Agnes. 

He opened his purse for them to see, his eyes wide 
with anxiety. Inside lay a little silver which he 
had brought with him, but not the little washleather 
bag of coin he had had from Master Chaucer. 

“Thy purse could scarcely have been picked,” 
quoth Gilbert, “ else it is unlikely the silver would 
be there.” 

“Where is it?’ gasped the old man. ‘ Where 
is it? I could never have dropped it.” 

His daughter slipped her finger inside the mouth 
of the purse and pushed it through the small slit 
in the neck which enabled the purse to be closed 
by the string. 

“ Look,” quoth she : “‘ perhaps when thou puttest 
the money in the purse it slipped out through the 
slit and fell to the ground.” 

Master Lyon felt the slit in the purse with his 
trembling fingers, 

“* Aye, aye,’”’ he said. ‘ Perhaps thou art right. 
Oh, these cursed courteous salutations : why could I 
not look to my business ? ”’ 

“T will back to the Palace and search for it,” 
quoth Gilbert, making to go off at once. 

“Do, do, good Gilbert. Run at once. But no, 
no, we Shall lose thee in this crush. What shall we 
do? What shall we do? I cannot lose so much 
money. I will come with thee.” 

Although the throng had thinned somewhat 
around the stage, it had on the other hand been 
swollen by the rout of folk following on the heels of 
the procession, so that it was a matter of difficulty 
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to make speedy way in any one direction, and to a 
man of Master Lyon’s age and feebleness an 1m- 
possibility. 

Mistress Agnes put her hand upon the old man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Dear father,” said she, “‘ the crowd is 
too dense and boisterous, and thou art not strong 
enough to battle with it. Gilbert here will go there 
and be back in half the time.” 

“ That will I,” said Gilbert, “and do Master 
Lyon and thou await me at the little hostelry on the 
common. I will return there and, I hope, bring 
the purse with me.” 

Mistress Agnes slipped one arm round the old 
man’s waist and led him gently away, complaining 
querulously as he went. Gilbert turned quickly and 
began to thread his way through the throng with 
all the speed he could. With a little pressure here, 
a little squeezing there, and a few words of courtesy 
now and again, he made good progress and in a little 
while reached the Castle Drawbridge, where he espied 
the yeoman, Greenhalgh, still on guard. Green- 
halgh gave him a stare of unmannerly recognition as 
he accosted him. 

“Tam to see Master Chaucer,” quoth Gilbert. 

“ Art thou? ’”’ answered he with a grunt. 

“ By thy leave, I would enter the Palace.” 

“So much rabble hath already crept in that I 
see not why thou shouldst not go also.”” So saying, 
Greenhalgh gave a half turn and jerked his fist with 
the thumb stuck out over his shoulder, as a sign to 
the men-at-arms at the drawbridge gate to admit 
Gilbert, The latter, with a word of thanks, stepped 
across the bridge, passed through the guard-house 
and hastened along the trim gravel path towards the 
Palace. But he had scarcely gone a dozen yards 
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oe the archway when a clear, high voice hailed 
im, 

“ Whither away so fast ? ” 

He turned quickly, and his eyes alighted on 
Master Lambert advancing towards him from 
behind, 

“ Whither away?’ he asked again. “ Art de- 
sirous to see the Lord King collect the golden cups 
in his sacks?’ 

“ Nay,” quoth Gilbert, and told him his errand. 

The squire laughed. 

“This master of thine is a veritable jewel,’’ quoth 
he. ‘‘ These two years have I looked for a tailor, 
an armourer, and a horse dealer who would deliver 
the goods and leave the money.” 

“ By thy leave, sir,’’ said Gilbert, “‘ I should be 
obliged if I might find Master Chaucer or go back 
to the arbour wherein we spoke to him this morning.” 

“My good friend, the Master Poet is much 
occupied with King Richard this very moment. I 
think he is to write a love round of the King’s 
marrying Greenhalgh’s sister.” 

Gilbert hesitated. 

“ Then I will to the arbour,” quoth he, at last, 
“and search there.” 

Master Lambert laughed. He put his hand to 
his girdle and withdrew something which he dangled 
before Gilbert’s eyes. 

“* Knowest this, thou jolly pen wielder ? ” asked he, 

It was the bag of washleather which Master Lyon 
had lost. 

“ Take it then, in God’s name,” quoth the squire 
merrily, ‘‘and hark ye, whisper in the ear of that 
old dandelion clock, thy master, that he take better 
care of such clear clinking coin as this in a world 
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where so many well-deserving squires lack money. 
There is one to my knowledge that hath not paid 
for his last cloak, nay, nor for the one before that.” 

“Good sir,’”’ answered Gilbert, “‘I am more 
beholden than I can say : and my master too.” 

“TI reckon thy master is more beholden than 
thou,’’ said Master Lambert, “‘ but say no more, 
thou prince of penmen. Master Chaucer found it 
on the floor of the bower after ye had gone, and he 
asked me to leave it at a house called the Golden 
Quill upon the Bridge at London, as I rode by there 
to-night to my lodging in Bishopsgate. Howsoever, 
thou hast saved me the trouble. There’s thy way : 
have a care, I prithee, of the Maid Marians, who 
love a comely young fellow on May Day better than 
laughing. I promise thee, an I need the fair enditing 
of a love round, I will not fail to call at the Golden 
Quill, partly because thou lookest a very honest 
craftsman and partly because I love the kidney of 
those who leave their wages behind.” 

Gilbert, glad to feel the bag of coin between his 
fingers, began to make his way back as fast as he 
could to the hostelry upon the common. He had 
already passed through the thickest of the crowd 
outside the drawbridge and reached the outer 
margin of the green, when suddenly faint and far 
off, over the heads of the crowd, came the quick 
rhythm of a dance tune, played upon a fiddle. For 
the moment the sound seemed to stop his heart 
beating. He felt the blood rush from his face and 
a trembling run through his limbs, Earth and sky, 
the thronging people and the green leaves overhead 
seemed to whirl round before his eyes. He passed 
his hand over his brow and quickly recovered him- 
self. Still he heard the tune, and it seemed to play 
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itself into his brain, now screaming faintly high up 
on the strings, now sobbing low down, leaping, 
throbbing, and dancing, the same measure which he 
had heard so often before in the unforgotten days of 
the greenwood. For one moment he hesitated : 
the next, he made his way as fast as he could to where 
the music seemed to come from, and so came to a 
knot of people gathered together at the foot of a 
broad spreading oak. He pushed his way into the 
crowd as far as possible, and being a couple of hand- 
breadths taller than most folk, was able to look over 
the heads of the people and see what they were 
watching. In the middle of the crowd a clear circle 
had been kept on the smooth greensward, in which 
a man and a woman were singing and dancing 
together, the one against the other, in some sort of 
play. The man was grizzled, crop-haired, clean- 
shaven, and getting on in years : he was clad in parti- 
coloured hose and jerkin of red and yellow, fantasti- 
cally trimmed at the shoulders, wristbands, and knees 
with gay ribbons. The woman was much younger 
and clearly his daughter. She had a strangely 
square and strongly featured countenance, crowned 
with broad bands of straight black silken hair: she 
wore a short kirtle of russet picked out with broad 
slashes of golden yellow. Both were uncommonly 
quick and supple in their limbs, even for tumblers : 
they danced with unusual grace and spirit, their 
voices were clear and tuneful, and used with great 
art and cunning. But Gilbert scarcely looked at 
these or knew what they did. His eyes were fixed 
upon a figure behind them, that of a girl who stood 
playing upon the fiddle while she kept time by a 
gentle tapping of the toe of her right foot upon the 
ground. He knew that slight and graceful form, 
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those shadowy masses of dark hair, that brow, that 
mouth, that rounded arm, and that old familiar 
attitude. It was Calotte. 

At first a fierce sense of joy oppressed his heart 
almost to suffocation. This soon passed away, 
however, and then he was able to scan her more 
closely. She kept her eyes constantly cast down 
upon the ground, she seemed a little wasted and wan, 
whiter than before, more elfin and faery-like than 
ever. Gilbert kept his eyes hungrily on her face, 
hoping to catch her glance, but she never looked up. 

Just before Gilbert in the crowd stood two men-at- 
arms. Hitherto he had known not whether they 
spoke to each other or not, but all in a moment 
their speech forced itself upon his attention. They 
were speaking of Calotte. 

“Doth she not tumble too? ” asked one fellow. 

“ Nay,” answered the other. “ She playeth on 
the fiddle. Folk say there is none to equal her in 
music on this side of the river.” 

““ She is delicate stuff enough, and as fair a lass 
as is here to-day.” 

The second fellow shrugged his shoulders. 

“I know not: she is too thin for my liking: I 
have seen many a Lenten herring look plumper.” 

“Thou art a gross fellow, and had ever gross 
tastes. I tell thee she is a rare bird. Our master, 
who is a judge, knoweth better, and he hath sworn 
to have her, I tell thee.” 

“ T think he were best to amend and patch himself 
up against the day of his death, which cannot be 
long. But hath he accosted her yet,” 

“ Aye, twice or thrice, ween: but she is shy and 
wild as a hare, and hath given him the go-by. There- 
fore she is the sweeter, I warrant.’ 
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The music suddenly ceased : the onlookers clapped 
and applauded, and the conversation between the 
two men came to an end. They moved away 
towards the Palace, and Gilbert had just time to 
note the badge embroidered on their breasts—a green 
falcon—before they disappeared in the crowd. 
Then he waited no longer, but forced his way through 
the rapidly dispersing crowd towards Calotte. She 
stood holding her fiddle and bow negligently in one 
hand, and with the other hand on her hip. Her 
eyes were roving slowly round amongst the crowd, 
Her glance met Gilbert’s quite suddenly. She gave 
a little cry and swayed towards him as though she 
would have fallen. He leapt forward and clasped 
her in his arms. 


CHAPTER XV—THE ADVENTURES OF 
CALOTTE: 


\Wi Aten after the founding of their boat upon the 
Thames in that stormy night, Calotte loosened 
her hold upon Gilbert’s shoulder, she felt herself 
beginning to sink, when a great rush of water seemed 
to strike her and carried her away buoyed up on its 
flood. Then as the force of the rush of waters 
subsided, in spite of her struggles, down, down 
and under she went, a great roaring filled her ears, 
and blackness broken by livid greennesses shot 
across her eyes. She gave one last despairing 
struggle, striking out desperately with her hands 
and feet. For a while she hovered almost stationary 
in the water, then she rose slowly upwards to the 
surface. For an instant she gasped and panted in 
the air, then again she was swept away by a fierce 
flood. The strength seemed to have gone out of 
her, she relaxed her struggles and a strange pleasure 
came over her at the thought of death. In im- 
agination she formed the name of Gilbert with her 
lips and saw his face distinctly in her mind’s eye. 
She began to sink. The water was already over her 
head, when she felt a hard blow upon the shoulder. 
Instinctively she grasped upwards and felt her hand 
close upon an oar. She heard the sound of voices 
shouting loudly, and felt herself being slowly drawn 
upward through the water. A hand seized her out 
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of the darkness and she was hauled into a boat. 
Dim faces and figures moved around her in the 
darkness, and then she knew no more. 

When she came to herself she could not at first 
discern where she was. But presently the icy chill 
of her wet garments, and the hard ribs of the floor 
of the boat, upon which she lay, recalled her to 
memory. A movement, half shudder, half shiver, 
ran through her, 

“ Better and better,’’ quoth a voice, which seemed 
too low and deep for a woman’s and yet too soft 
and pliable for a man’s. Calotte made out the form 
of a woman crouching over her. 

“ Here, drink this,” said the voice again. A vial 
was forced between her lips and some pungent 
cordial poured down her throat. She gave a little 
sigh: a little warmth gathered round her heart, and 
she stirred her head and sighed. 

“* She'll do well enow,”’ said the woman, “ unless 
she perish with cold. ’Tis bitter chill to-night.” 

“ Here, fling my cloak over her,” said a man’s 
voice. 

Calotte felt a long woollen cloak thrown over her. 
She lay quite still with fuller consciousness gradually 
returning to her. She could make out in the dark- 
ness the vague forms of men pulling on the oars: 
she knew there were other folk sitting behind her 
crowded and hustled together for shelter from the 
driving rain. Ever and anon came a cry of warning 
or encouragement from the steersman at the bow. 
The boat seemed big and strong, but every now and 
then it pitched and rolled heavily : the rowers were 
clearly making all the speed they could. She 
gathered this in a dream, as though void of significance 
or meaning, for her mind was full of a dull anguish. 
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She remembered Gilbert as she had last seen him, 
separated and swept away from her by the fierce 
rush of waters. She tried to comfort herself with 
the thought that he could swim and might have 
reached safety, even as she had without any effort 
of herown. ‘‘ Holy Mary, save him : Mary, Mother, 
save him,’’ she whispered to herself. 

“ Hoy, hoy !’’ cried the man at the bow. “ Isee the 
creek: pull all, pull all: we shall come ashore 
presently.” 

The rowers leant to their oars and plied them with 
all their strength. 

“ Never do I wish to come from Westminster on a 
filthier night,’ quoth the woman with the deep 
voice, who now sat supporting Calotte’s head on her 
lap. ‘*‘ What cheer, woman, we are soon there.” 

“ Hoy, hoy!’ cried the steersman again. “ Pull 
larboard, larboard, pull larboard. Back her, Thomas 
and Will: back her, Nicholas.” 

The boat slowed in her course, she hung heavy on 
the oars for a moment, then she slowly turned in- 
wards to the shore. 

“ Pull all: hoy, hoy,” sung out the steersman. 

“ Hoy, hoy,’ cried the rowers in reply, bending 
manfully to the oars again. 

In a few minutes the boat ran alongside what 
seemed a low landing-stage. It was a rough, wooden 
platform standing out into the water, and only dimly 
visible by the feeble light of a lanthorn which hung 
creaking on an iron chain from a wooden upright. 
The boat’s nose slithered in the soft mud: the rowers 
shipped their oars with hoarse grunts of contentment 
and began to make her fast to a wooden stanchion. 
“ Glory be to Our Lady, and God bless Bermondsey 
on a night like this,’” quoth the steersman, stepping 
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ashore and flapping his arms against his body to get 
the warm blood going again within him. The 
passengers climbed out of the boat one by one. 

“Thank the Saints, that is finished,” quoth one. 
““T am drenched to the skin.” 

*“* This it is to come by the boat,”’ quoth another. 
“IT told thee how it would be, Harry.” 

“Tam chilled to the marrow,”’ quoth a third. 

“Canst get upon thy feet? ’’ asked the woman 
who supported Calotte’s head. 

Calotte tried to struggle to her feet, but the woman 
grasped her by the waist and lifted her ashore as 
though she had been a baby. A few others of the 
boat’s passengers gathered round. 

“She looketh like a drowned rat,” quoth one 
woman. “‘ Wheredost comefrom? Speak, wench.” 

“Nay, waste not thy breath to answer a fool’s 
questions,’”’ said another. ‘‘ Get thee to thy warm 
beds 

“ An thou take my advice, young damsel,’”’ quoth 
a third, “ thou wilt have a gallon of ale hot before 
thou sleepest to-night, with a couple of leeks well 
stewed therein: there is nothing better, I assure 
thee, for awhoreson chill : the wise woman of Rother- 
hithe told me that, and she is more than a white 
witch.” 

“* Away, woman,” cried she who had taken charge 
of Calotte so far. ‘ Get thee out of the wind and 
rain, else thou thyself wilt have need of a gallon of 
ale and leeks. Father, take her arm and let us to 
the Windlass.” 

The folk on the stage, muttering and grumbling 
to themselves, buttoned their garments tightly around 
them and departed their several ways, leaving Calotte 
to the woman who had hitherto helped her and the 
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man who was her companion. These, each taking 
her by the arm, half led and half carried her from 
the waterside along a roughly cobbled causeway. 
Their way lay through pitch-black darkness and 
driving storm. 

“ Cheerily, lass,’’ cried the man, who had scarcely 
spoken before. ‘ Cheerily, ’tis but a little way.” 

Calotte murmured her thanks, but the wind seemed 
to blow the words back into her throat. 

“Another dozen yards, a dozen yards,” quoth 
the woman encouragingly. 

In a little while they stopped before a small house, 
the black mass of which could scarcely be made out 
in the gloom. Only a glimmer of light flickered by 
fits through a crack in a door or shutter. The 
howling of the wind and the beating of the rain 
drowned any sound of life that may have come 
from within. The man, however, delivered half a 
dozen heavy kicks upon the door with his foot, and 
after a good deal of hesitation it was presently opened, 
but only very slowly and a little way. A glow of 
ruddy light escaped into the night, lighting up in its 
passage the head of an old man protruded in the 
doorway, 

“ Travellers, Yedward, travellers,’ cried the man 
who had knocked. 

The man put his head out a little farther and peered 
into the darkness. 

“ By the Virgin,”’ cried he, “‘ I should know that 
voice. If it be not Richard Bushby, the dancing 
man. In God’s name, come in out of the curst 
weather.” 

Richard Bushby gave a short laugh. ‘‘ An thou 
wilt open the door, Yedward,”’ said he. 

“T weened thou wert a rogue, Richard,” quoth 
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the innkeeper, with a dry cackle. “ There be such 
about, thou knowest.’’ 

So saying, he threw the door open. Richard, 
followed by his daughter and Calotte, entered within. 

“ By the Saints,” cried Yedward, “if thou hast 
not thy wench with thee. The Virgin bless thine 
honest face, Alice, and dost thou dance Pride o’ 
Paul’s still? Saints, and who is this with thee? 
Have ye all been in the river, that ye look like 
drenched clouts? ” 

“Less talk, Yedward,’”’ quoth Alice. ‘ Let us to 
the fire with this poor wench, who, I guess, is half 
drowned.” 

“ Saints, Saints,” wheezed the innkeeper, shutting 
and barring the door behind him. “ I did not think 
to see you this side Saturday sennight, but i’ faith, 
the more welcome ye be, the more welcome, i’ faith.” 

The inside of the house, which seemed to consist 
of only one room, was lit by a large wood fire which 
blazed in the centre, upon which the rain falling 
through a hole in the roof made a continual hissing 
sound, and which, while it lit up the chamber with 
a ruddy flickering light, also filled it with smoke, 
through which at first it was difficult to discern 
anything. Yedward was a little old man, wizened 
and shrivelled like a monkey, yellow-faced, toothless 
and almost hairless, but with a pair of bright, active 
eyes set deeply under the loose folds of his eyebrows. 

“Look alive, Tib, my wife,’’ he cried, “ look 
alive, good woman. Here be Richard Bushby and 
his bonny wench come to town with a friend of 
theirs. Look alive, woman, look alive.” 

‘* Thou art a lively imp of Satan thyself,” cried an 
old woman, who crouched on a stool before the fire 
eating broth out of a wooden dish, ‘‘ There be little 
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need of two in one hostelry. But welcome Richard 
Bushby, and welcome Alice, and welcome whoever 
comes with you. Come, draw near the fire and warm 
yourselves: there be none else here, worse luck. 
Without doubt ye would be the better for your 
suppers.” 

Alice drew Calotte near the fire, and casting down 
her cloak, doubled it inside out. 

“ Sit down,” quoth she, “‘and drive the chill out 
of thy bones, We shall have warm food toward in 
a little while. Beshrew me, but thou lookest nigh 
starved. Come, Tib, good woman, the pot.” 

Mother Tib drew out an iron pot from a lumber 
of vessels in the corner, and filling it with water at 
a cask, slung it over the fire on the tripod. Mean- 
while, Yedward shuffled round Richard Bushby like 
an excited child, rubbing his hands, 

“ And hast thou more goodly ballads, Richard my 
son? Hast thou more tunes to put life in a dead 
weaver and shame all the piping shoemakers of 
Saint Martin’s? Saint Thomas grant it. And thou 
hast not forgotten the Green Knight, nor Child Lance- 
lot, nor Gammon of Bacon, nor Hie lillie lan, come 
over the water? Beshrew me if I have not forgotten 
that same tune. Saint Thomas, how doth it go? 
Hie lillie lan, come over diddle dum i do,’’ and he burst 
into a jig in a high cracked voice. 

Richard Bushby took off his cloak with a shadow 
of a smile on his worn face. ‘* I doubt not we shall 
be able to please thee, old Yedward,” said he. 

“ Aha, thou merry knave, thou gallant heel and 
toe stepper,” cried Yedward, rubbing his thin and 
pee hands together. Come over diddle dum i 

On 
“What, father? ”” cried Alice from her place by 
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the fire, where she comforted Calotte with womanly 
words : “ dost thou talk of ballads and rounds when 
the pot is empty and this poor lass starves? Shame 
on ye men. Give me the bag.” 

Richard handed her the rush bag which he carried. 
She quickly undid it and brought forth some scraps 
of meat and beans which she washed in a bowl of water 
and then flung into the pot to simmer over the fire. 

“ Bring us some warm ale, good mother,” quoth 
she to the hostess. “‘ That will fetch back life to 
thee,’”” added she to Calotte, ‘and meanwhile do 
thou eat of this,” and she gave her a cake made of 
fine flour, flavoured with saffron. 

All the party now seated themselves around the 
fire, where Yedward kept up a ceaseless chattering 
with Richard Bushby, and Mother Tib talked with 
Alice, while the steam going up in clouds from the 
wet garments added to the murkiness of the low 
chamber. To Calotte’s half-shut eyes, worn out 
and only half conscious as she was, the figures of 
the innkeeper and Richard, who sat opposite to her 
on the other side of the fire, seemed in the wavering 
obscurity the figures of shadowy giants, and the 
rushing of the wind round the house the roaring of 
many waters. She fell into a kind of doze, half 
pleasant, half fearful, from which she was only 
aroused by the hand of Alice upon her shoulder. 

“Come, rouse thee, rouse thee,’ quoth she. 
“ Drink thy broth and then let us away to bed. 
This will do thee good, I warrant.” 

She held a steaming bowl of soup before Calotte, 
and with kindly firmness made her eat until it was 
all gone. 

** We can have the loft to ourselves ? ’’ asked she, 
turning to Mother Tib, ~ 
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“ That ye can,’ answered she. “* There’s not a 
guest been here the last sennight. They’re fewer 
and fewer at the Windlass, worse luck, and since they 
mended the road through No Man’s Marsh we’ve 
scarcely even seen a foreign face—a murrain on the 
interfering folk who cannot leave the ways as God 
made them,” 

“* Good night, father,’ said Alice, “‘ and prithee do 
not waste the night away filling the ears of poor old 
Yedward with good-for-nothing rhymes and ballads 
of old time. He were better resting his ancient 
limbs on the straw.” 

“* Thou never spakest a truer word,” cried Mother 
Tib. ‘‘ There is no slip of a lad in all Bermondsey 
who is more hot-brained over a whoreson bit of 
rhyme or a silly sooth burden, than my man here, 
albeit he is threescore year and ten, the more shame 
to him, the worldly ape.” 

“ He, he, he,’”’ cackled old Yedward, rubbing his 
hands in glee and nodding his head vigorously up 
and down. ‘“ Thou’rt a good one, Alice, my wench. 
But get thee to bed, and thou also, Mother Tib, my 
wife, and leave me to be merry and wise with 
Richard Bushby here. I’m an old saw, but not 
worn out yet. Away wenches, away, he, he, he.” 

Alice took a rushlight in one hand, and assisted 
Calotte up a short flight of wooden steps, roughly 
constructed in the corner of the chamber. At the 
top was a loft, built with low sloping roofs just under 
the gable. Upon the floor were disposed half a 
dozen pallets of straw. More than that Calotte did 
not discern, for her head began to swim and dim 
lights and shadows to dance before her eyes. Alice, 
seeing her distress, caught her in her arm, and 
having placed the rushlight on the floor, laid her 
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gently upon a straw pallet, covering her with a rug 
and her own woollen cloak. Calotte closed her eyes 
in complete exhaustion, and darkness seemed to 
fall upon her, a darkness sometimes black and 
palpable as pitch, sometimes lit by great sparks 
which flared and sunk and flared again with hideous 
swiftness, and at other times illuminated by long 
streaks of ghastly radiance which greened and 
sickened away into nothingness. Now she sank 
into bottomless abysses, now she rose giddily to a 
fearful airy height, only to fall again like a stone 
into the depths. Sometimes an endless flood bore 
her away, the roaring of which deafened her ears, 
with crackings and crashings and rumbles innumer- 
able, as of a great city falling into instant ruin. A 
thousand huge and cloudy figures ran at her and 
past her, grotesque, threatening and terrible, until 
at last they whirled and mingled together and dis- 
appeared in gigantic combat and confusion. At last 
would fall a merciful silence and forgetfulness until 
such time as her fevered mind awoke again to a new 
round of terrors, 

In this state she lay, although she knew not how 
the time passed, for something like a fortnight, when 
gradually out of the uncertain darkness a broad 
greyness ruled with black lines began to shape itself 
in her mind, at first to be speedily overwhelmed 
by the hurly-burly of shadows and phantoms, but 
always to reappear and each time more plain and 
more distinct than before, until at length one day 
she found herself lying gazing at this pattern with 
calm and clear eyes and wondering quietly what it 
could be. Then it slowly came into her mind that 
she was looking upon an attic roof of black rafters 
and rough plaster. This recognition gave her a 
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faint pleasure, for she felt she had freed herself from 
a long nightmare of horrible unrealities. She strove 
to rise, but was astonished to find herself so weak 
as to be scarcely able to stir. A low cry rose to her 
lips. She heard someone in the room move, and 
presently, looking up, she saw a strange woman 
standing over her—a woman with a great square jaw, 
stolid black eyes, and a head wreathed in coils of 
sleek black hair. Calotte strove to recollect her 
face: and the effort brought her memory back with 
a flood. She gave a little cry of anguish. 

“ Thou’rt come to town again, then?” said 
Alice, regarding her with pleasant, quiet eyes. ‘‘ Lie 
still and rest a while longer and by the end of the 
week thou shalt run and leap with the best of us.” 

“ Gilbert, Gilbert,’’ whispered Calotte, 

“A fig for Gilbert. Lie still and rest, lass.” 

“‘ Gilbert,’’ whispered Calotte again, in tones of 
such sorrow that Alice cast a sudden, keen look at 
her. Then a sort of light dawned over her broad, 
strong countenance,” 

“ Pooh,”’ quoth she. “ Vex not thyself on that 
account. Get whole and well again and upon thy 
feet, and we shall soon set about finding this Gilbert, 
Doubtless the fellow hath come ashore right enough, 
even as thou hast,” 

At these words, hope sprang up in Calotte’s heart, 
the slightest colour mantled for a moment her white 
cheek, and her eyes looked gratitude upon her nurse. 

= Now,” said Alice, “ eat this mess I have brought 
thee,” 

Calotte humbly did as she was bid. Afterwards 
she proved patient and obedient as any sick person 
could be, for buoyed up by the hope and desire to 
see Gilbert again, she did all that she could to get 
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well speedily. During the long weary hours of 
waiting for strength to return, stretched out upon 
the straw bed with nothing but the bare walls of the 
garret to gaze upon, she was supported by a secret 
and joyful conviction that Gilbert was still alive. 
Only twice or thrice was she cast down by fits of 
despair, and these Alice on her return had little 
trouble in dissipating. Yet so severe had been her 
fever that it was almost another two weeks from the 
day of her first regaining her senses before she was 
able to stand upon her feet and come down out of 
the garret into the chamber below. During that 
time Alice sat by her pallet for long hours together, 
amusing her with an endless chain of quaint stories 
and conversation. She would have been with her 
oftener and longer only she had a business and craft 
of her own which it was necessary for her to go about. 

“ Right sorry am I,’’ would she say, “* that I may 
not sit here all the day, but lo, we poor people must 
live. My father and I are like the sparrows under 
the eaves, or the robins on the house floor in winter, 
which pick up the crumbs and orts folks throw to 
them. We go about the countryside to fairs and 
wakes wherever people gather together, and make 
them merry with our singing and dancing, and take 
in return whatever they are pleased to bestow upon 
us. No song, no supper, else I should oftener be 
here to keep thee merry, for there is no physic like 
cheerfulness.” 

“T think,” quoth Calotte, “thou art the best 
physician that ever was, and were it not for thee 
and thy good father, I should have troubled no one 
by now. Great gratitude, i’ faith, I owe you both, 


Vata Wer ya 
“Tush, tush,” cried Alice half angrily. “ Hold 
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thy tongue, thou foolish wench, I hate that same 
word ‘ gratitude ’ worse than poison. An I were thee, 
I would not forgive Richard Bushby in a hurry for 
lugging me forth from the river by the hair : he vilely 
mishandled one of the prettiest heads in the kingdom.”’ 

“ Dear Alice,’”’ quoth Calotte, “were it not for 
the rough side of thy tongue, and the sometimes 
grim look of thy countenance, I should believe thee 
one of God’s angels out of Heaven.” 

“ Pho,” grumbled Alice, “‘ Iam Alice the Tumbler, 
and I can dance the Green Barley with any of our 
craft in England: that is enough for me. In good 
time, an God will, I shall be an angel, but until 
then, leave me alone for a woman of middle earth. 
But, tell me now, what like was this young man 
thou hast lost, for I go to Rotherhithe to-morrow and 
I could make enquiry there ? ” 

Then Calotte, with many blushes, told Alice 
about Gilbert, and how they had both come to 
London from the country parts to seek their fortunes 
in that city, together with much else about herself 
and him that she thought she might say with discretion. 

“* Well, well,’ quoth Alice, “ keep a cheerful heart, 
which the Lord God loveth above all things. True 
love never runneth smoothly, thou wottest, and 
young men have as many lives as cats: doubtless 
thy sweeting kicketh dry heels ashore somewhere 
and may be off with another wench before we can 
come up with him,” 

Calotte blushed, and laughed. ‘“‘ I am sure not,” 
said she, and putting her hand on her heart added, 
“T feel here that he lives and searches for me as I 
for him,” 

“ Then ye will hit quickly enough,” said Alice. 

When Calotte was strong enough to leave her 
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couch in the loft and come down into the lower 
chamber, she was wont to sit the afternoon through 
watching Mother Tib spin the white wool and listen- 
ing to the talk of old Yedward, who told her the 
names of all the noted minstrels,dancers, and tumblers 
he had ever seen, and what each of them was most 
famous for. Also he cut capers with his own 
ancient limbs to show her how Cicely Sixfoot danced 
Herodias’ Daughter, and how Matthew Bobcherry 
did the Harrowing of Hell, and afterwards tried with 
his own cracked voice to sing through a certain 
goodly ballad which he had heard at the fair at 
Saint Bartholomew’s nigh thirty year ago. Then, as 
the day closed in, Richard Bushby and his daughter 
came in and praised her that she was so well as to 
be able to sit up with them. 

One night as they were thus talking together, 
Calotte’s eye fell upon Richard’s fiddle as it hung 
with its bow upon a peg in the wall. 

“Thou playest also on the pipe, Richard? ”’ she 
asked him. 

“Yea, I make shift with anything that maketh 
noise,’”’ quoth he, “ though Iam but a plain muddler 
on them after all, if truth be told.” 

“ Then tell it not, for Our Lady’s sake, father,” 
said his daughter. ‘‘ The poor must live, and there 
is no reason for them to cry out stinking fish when 
there are so many other folk who will do it for them.” 

“John Bagshot, Will Hayward, or Walter Plum- 
stead, of those still living and on the roads, can go 
beyond thee in the music, Richard,” cried old Yed- 
ward in his shrill tones, ‘‘ but thou hast the skill of 
playing and dancing simply better than any since 
Matt Bobcherry died eight year ago come Lammas- 
tigen 
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“Good Richard, may I try thy fiddle?” asked 
Calotte. 

“ Aye, and welcome,’ quoth he, taking it from 
the peg and handing it to her together with the bow. 

Calotte fitted the fiddle under her chin and clasped 
the neck lovingly : she held the bow poised delicately 
in her hand. 

“ Thou holdest it thus? ’”” asked she. 

“To a hair’s breadth,” quoth Richard, with 
wonder in his eyes. Calotte laid by the bow for a 
moment, and began to try the strings with her 
thumb, testing the pitch, and ever and anon tightening 
or loosening the pegs. 

“What, canst thou play?” cried Alice, while 
Yedward chuckled like an old hen and raised his 
hands in delight and wonder. 

“* Sh—”’ answered Calotte, with asmile. ‘A little. 
What was that tune thou sangst this morning as 
thou stoodst in the yard—Come over the Bourne, 
Come over the Bourne?” 

Alice began to hum through the tune, and Calotte 
put the fiddle to her shoulder and played it as she 
sang. But half-way through the verse Alice ceased 
singing and let Calotte finish alone. 

“ Good, good, good,” cried Yedward, clapping his 
shrivelled hands, 

“Well done, i’ faith, well done,’ said Richard. 
“IT could not do it so, were I to try for a hundred 
years 

“ Why, what a cozening wench art thou?” cried 
Alice. ‘ Hast thou been with us these four weeks 
and never breathed a word of thy cunning in music ? 
Holy Virgin, but I think there be but few of the 
London Waits that would go beyond thee.” 

Calotte flushed with pleasure. “I am glad to 
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hear you say so. Think ye I could win money at 
wakes and fairs even as ye do?” 

Alice laughed and smoothed her sleek hair with a 
quick motion of the hand. 

“ Thou wouldst draw farthings from their pockets 
as the loadstone draweth iron,” quoth she. “* Please 
God thou play not against father anywhere.” 

“* Nay,”’ quoth Calotte, “ I would play with him, 
an ye would let me.” 

“Fair indeed,” returned Alice. ‘‘ Then should 
we do well. Father and I to dance and sing, and 
thou to scrape upon the fiddle. What sayest thou, 
father?” 

Richard’s eyes smiled and he nodded his grizzled 
head. 

“‘ If Calotte has nowhere else to go nor better to 
do,’’ said he. 

“ Nay,” said Alice quickly, “ she has told me so 
before.” 

“* Well then, let her come with us, and with hearty 
goodwill,’” quoth he, “‘ and she shall have the third 
part of our takings in every place wheresoever we go.” 

“« Tam too much beholden to you already,” replied 
Calotte, ‘and God knows how fain I am to help 
you in this mystery of yours. Besides, what else 
should I do? I must earn my bread, and I ween 
I cannot earn it in more honest company.” 

“ That is finished with, then,” said Alice, ‘‘ and 
when thou art thoroughly well we will go about 
our craft together. Meanwhile hasten thee, for I 
long to have thy company in these enquiries con- 
cerning a certain young fellow who was drowned, 
with which I almost daily persecute the riverside folk.” 

As Calotte regained her strength, Alice would 
often go with her on short walks into the country 
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lying round the Windlass. Especially they went 
down to the river stairs at Bermondsey and enquired 
of the watermen there for news of Gilbert. But 
none could they get, nor did Alice fare any better 
with her enquiries farther afield across the water 
and at Rotherhithe and Southwark. Often she 
feared lest her accounts of failure should plunge 
Calotte into grief and disappointment. But on such 
occasions Calotte, after the first moment or two of 
melancholy, would give a little smile and say : 

“* Nevertheless, I know I shall find him.”’ 

At other times Alice and Calotte would follow 
the way which ran by the Windlass inland from the 
river, This was a causey somewhat raised from 
the surrounding marsh and meadow, paved roughly 
with cobbles, and lined with whispering willows 
and at places crossing little brooks and waterways on 
rough bridges of planks or felled trees. Some 
mile or two onwards this road ran by a cell of 
anchoresses, called the Cell of St. Bennet, opposite 
which was a round green knoll, Alice and Calotte 
on the warmer autumn days loved to sit here and do 
needlework which they had brought with them. 
Away in the distance on the one side they could 
see the green grassland with its clumps of willows 
and poplar fading away towards the sky in the grey 
mist of the season, scarcely broken anywhere by the 
roof of a house, a cote, or a haystack: on the other 
side they could catch a glimpse of the spires and 
towers and red roofs of the great abbey of the Black 
Monks at Bermondsey, and see the smoke rising up 
into the air from its many chimneys. Immediately 
before them lay the little cell of St. Bennet with 
its strong, barred gate and high, close-shuttered 
windows, its moss-grown walls and petty chapel 
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and outhouses steeped in the silence of the marshes. 
There was seldom anyone seen stirring there. Only 
once they saw a monk, ridden down from London 
on a white palfrey, gain admittance after ringing 
the great bell by the side of the gate and holding 
some parley with one of the sisters through the 
veiled side window. Twice a day a woman brought 
victuals from Bermondsey and, handing them in 
through that same little window, went back again 
with hardly a word from the sister to whom she 
handed them. 

Sometimes, while Alice and Calotte sat at work 
upon the knoll, they would hear the sound of the 
Divine Services being sung within the cell. The 
voices of the sisters united in a solemn psalm floated 
away half sweetness and half melancholy across the 
wide expanse of flat, green land, and when they 
ceased the silence seemed sacred. 

“For these sisters, time and business is not,” 
said Alice. ‘‘ They have not to be at Hatcham at 
Prime to-morrow morning as I have, and to come 
back in the evening with no empty purse.” 

Calotte gave a half shiver. 

“ It is like death,” she said; ‘ I would rather go 
with thee to Hatcham.” 

At length, Calotte being quite herself again, the 
time came when Richard Bushby and his daughter, 
having visited all the villages for some miles around 
the Windlass, determined it was time to leave that 
neighbourhood for another, For in this way 
they worked, going out to the various fairs and 
markets from an inn as their centre, until one district 
being worked through, they would away to another 
which was expecting them in its turn. But as their 
rounds were always in and about the outskirts of 
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London, Calotte was right content to go with them, 
for she thought that there was no better way of 
finding Gilbert than by this continual going from 
place to place around the city. 

Before she left the Windlass she would have 
prevailed on old Yedward to take as a gift a certain 
curious silver brooch, which she had worn at her 
bosom since the time she left the greenwood with 
Gilbert. Yedward looked at it with some longing in 
his rheumy bright eyes, but presently he gave a dry, 
high cackle. 

“ Nay, that will I not,” quoth he; “ poor taverner 
though I be, I will not take a silver brooch from the 
pretty wench that played sweet tunes to old Yedward. 
Go to, put it back in thy bosom: I am none the 
worse off to refuse it, look thou, for God will repay 
me a hundredfold at the Domesday, as it saith in 
Holy Writ. Go to, and the Saints bless thee. If 
thou hast good luck and art this way again, remember 
that old Yedward at the Windlass by Bermondsey 
hath both good ale and good lodging.” 

As they departed, he stood a good while in the 
road before the inn with old Mother Tib and waved 
after them, crying out to them to come again soon 
and to bring with them great plenty of new songs. 

Since that day, Calotte had wandered in and about 
London with Richard Bushby and his daughter, 
playing the fiddle to their dancing and singing, and 
earning her bread with them at fairs and festivals 
and markets. 

Wherever she came, she had sought Gilbert as 
she might, but without success until May Day 
outside King Richard’s Palace at Kennington, when 
the Mayor and Aldermen of London rode forth from 
the City with presents for the Lord King, 


CHAPTER XVI—THE INN BESIDE 
KENNINGTON 


ss MY‘ darling,” said Gilbert, holding her close 
to his bosom, ‘‘ I weened thou wert dead.” 

She smiled up at him although her cheeks were 
wet with tears. 

“IT knew I should see thee again,’’ she whispered. 

They stood silent for a while in the midst of the 
whirling, laughing, noisy throng, Gilbert grasping 
both her hands in his own and each looking lovingly 
upon the other. Then Calotte slowly withdrew her 
hands from his grasp. 

“T have sought thee, oh, so long,’’ said Gilbert. 

“And I thee,’ she said, “ but, tell me, where 
hast thou been? ” 

Gilbert told her in a few words what had happened 
to him since the night of their shipwreck, and how 
he was in good service with Master Lyon at the 
Golden Quill on London Bridge. 

“ London Bridge,” cried she, “‘ I have crossed it 
more than once,” 

“Would that I had known it,” said Gilbert. 
“ Why, there is a little window in the front of the 
house whence I could see thee pass the door,” 

“ T should never have passed it, had I known thou 
wert within,’’ answered she, with a touch of her old 
archness. 

Then she told him all that had befallen her and 
how she gained her livelihood with the singing 
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man and his daughter. By this time, Richard and 
Alice had finished their collecting amongst the 
rapidly dispersing crowd, and stood together a little 
way off, ever and anon casting sidelong glances of 
curiosity at Calotte and her new-found squire. Then 
Calotte led Gilbert to them. 

‘* Lo,’ quoth’ she, did I not tell thee raylius 
is he I lost on that night ye saved me out of the 
Thames. Look, Gilbert, this is Richard Bushby 
and his kind daughter, without whose aid we should 
not have met again on earth.” 

Gilbert took their hands in his own. ‘‘ Good sir, 
good mistress,’’ said he, “I am your servant now 
and ever. When ye saved Calotte ye saved one I 
love better than life or the dear light.” 

Richard shifted awkwardly from one foot to 
another without a word, but upon Alice’s broad 
features a scowl and a smile seemed mingled together. 

“‘ Pah,”” quoth she shortly, standing squarely with 
one arm akimbo, and looking Gilbert straight in 
the face. ‘‘ In God’s name, have done. Cannot we 
pull a wench out of the water but we must have vain 
talking? She hath been a rare companion of ours, 
I warrant thee, so thank not us, but the Lord God, 
an thou must be thanking at all.’ 

“Thou art as grim and gruff as thou art kind 
and good, Alice,’’ said Calotte. 

“‘ But ye shall not escape my thanks,’’ said Gilbert. 

“She is a good maid,” said Richard at last, in 
his slow, deliberate tones. ‘‘ She playeth right 
cunningly upon the fiddle, and by her skill she has 
gotten us no few pence.” 

“Yea? Then I must play to match their dancing,” 
said Calotte, turning to Gilbert, “ for these two are 
the cleverest dancers ten mile around.’ 
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“ Umph,” grumbled Alice, “‘ this wench of thine 
is a white witch, she charmeth pence out of the 
purses with catgut when our toes get us naught but 
cold looks. She hath been a good friend to us, I 
warrant.” 

So for a little while they stood silent and somewhat 
embarrassed, when Alice broke out brusquely : 

“ By Saint Thomas, father,’’ quoth she, “ we are 
little better than a couple of fools to stay in the 
way of these young birds. Look at them, how they 
eye each other: a blind man might see they are 
itching to be apart by themselves. Let us leave 
them and go make hay while the sun shines, while 
the fair is at its full. We can meet them at this 
oak again later.” 

“ Thou kind Alice,’’ cried Calotte, “‘ but ye cannot 
well dance without the fiddle.” 

Alice snorted and shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Con- 
cern thyself not about the fiddle,”’ said she. “* What 
did we do before we found thee ? ”’ 

“That is well enow,’” said Richard. ‘“‘ Folk are 
generous this afternoon: there is much money 
about, and we shall manage well enough by our- 
selves.” 

So having arranged to meet under the oak tree 
again in a couple of hours’ time, they parted, Richard 
and his daughter went to ply their business in other 
parts of the fair, and Gilbert led Calotte through 
the crowds towards the inn on the Kennington 
Common. For he was anxious not only to have 
privy talk with her, but also for her to meet Mistress 
Agnes. As they went, he told her all about Master 
Lyon and his household, how comfortably he was 
lodged there, how easy a master the old man was, 
and how kind a mistress his daughter. 
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“ Indeed, Calotte,’”” quoth he, “‘ when thou seest 
her thou wilt love her. Never did any lay woman 
so fulfil to the letter the commands of Christ. She 
is a good housekeeper, she tendeth her ancient 
father as a mother her sick babe, she showeth justice 
and charity to all men, and cherisheth the poor 
and needy as though they were her own flesh and 
blood. At whiles I think she must be one of God’s 
Saints come down upon earth: certes, she doth 
not belong to the generation of this age.” 

Calotte seemed to pay little heed to his words: 
she gazed up at him with shining eyes: she suffered 
herself to be led passively and walked as though in a 
blissful dream. Nevertheless she said, ‘‘ An thou 
love her, Gilbert, I shall too.” 

Then Gilbert thought about the bag of coin he 
had been to the Palace to fetch. 

“ Marry,” quoth he, “I fear my master will be 
troubled about the money I went to fetch for him 
from the Palace: it should have come to his hands 
before this. He will fear some mischance hath 
befallen me.” 

So they hastened on out of the press to the little 
hostelry upon the common, where, going round by 
the back side of the house, they came upon Master 
Lyon and his daughter sitting in the green arbour. 
Mistress Agnes sat very upright with her hands 
crosed on her lap, as was her fashion, and her eyes 
were half closed as though in quiet meditation : 
Master Lyon drummed querulously upon the board 
before him with his meagre fingers, 

At the sound of footsteps, he looked up. 

“ Hast found it?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Yea,’”” quoth Gilbert, holding up the purse for 
him to see, ‘‘ it is here,”’ 
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“ Thanks to God,’’ sighed the old man, taking it 
eagerly in his fingers. He undid the string that 
fastened the neck of the bag of washleather and 
peered inside to assure himself of the coin within. 

Mistress Agnes slowly opened her eyes and turned 
her head, while Gilbert led Calotte forward a little. 

“Good Master Lyon and Mistress Agnes,’’ said 
he, “ I have found her I lost the night I was wrecked 
on the Thames and came ashore on the Bridge.” 

“Eh? Eh?” quoth Master Lyon, looking up 
for a moment from his purse and then quickly back 
again. 

Mistress Agnes sat quite still for a moment. 
The afternoon sun shone through the leaves and 
tendrils of the climbing plants which covered the 
arbour, and cast little shadows of a yellow green 
upon her pale, clear countenance: her large, grey 
eyes were fixed upon Calotte in a glance of question- 
ing wonder. Calotte stood at the entrance of the 
bower and Gilbert in that instant seemed to notice 
for the first time the garments in which she was 
dressed. She had on a gown of rich green velvet, 
thickly embroidered with daisies in gold and white, 
and girdled with a scarf of purple stuff. Her head- 
dress was of the same material, picked out with 
bright yellow stars: her arms were bare, and her 
fiddle hung from her neck upon gay ribbons, It 
was easy to see at a glance that she was a minstrel. 

Gilbert gazed from Calotte to Mistress Agnes and 
back again from Mistress Agnes to Calotte. Ona 
sudden he had realised the deep difference between 
these two women and a sense of disappointment 
and perplexity had begun to creep upon him, when 
Mistress Agnes rose slowly from her seat, and taking 
Calotte by both hands kissed her upon the cheek. 
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““ Welcome,’’ quoth she. ‘‘ We have heard of thee 
ere this.’”’ And she led Calotte to sit beside her, 
motioning to Gilbert to do likewise. Then Gilbert 
and Calotte between them told Mistress Agnes 
Calotte’s adventures from the night upon which she 
had been parted from Gilbert on the river. Mistress 
Agnes listened with grave attention, holding Calotte’s 
hand in her own all the while. 

“* Ve have indeed reason to thank the Lord for His 
benefits toward you,’’ quoth she, as Gilbert finished. 
“He hath brought you both out of the deep waters 
safely upon the dry land.” 

Then she turned to Calotte. 

“Good Calotte,’’ said she, ‘‘I have no sister. 
Prithee be as one to me, for I could find it in my 
heart to love thee dearly.” 

She bent to kiss her: Gilbert was right glad to 
see that, only he was a little troubled to note how 
passively Calotte seemed to receive such a loving 
welcome. 

“Nay, good mistress,” said she, ‘‘ thou art too 
kind to a poor girl: thou art too kind, indeed thou 
acti 

A faint shadow fell across Mistress Agnes’s face. 

“Not too kind,” quoth she. ‘‘ Our Lord knoweth 
there can never be too much kindness in this world, 
so let us be kind and loving to each other while we 
may.” 

“ Thou art a noble mistress,” said Calotte, ‘‘ and 
heartily I thank thee for thy words, I am all un- 
worthy to be the sister of a lady such as thou art: 
but God, He knoweth, the will shall not be lacking 
to love thee even as thou deservest.” 

Gilbert was joyful to hear these words, and to 
think of the affection that might be between these two. 
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“TI have dreamt of this day,” cried he, “I have 
prayed the good Virgin for this.” 

Then Mistress Agnes asked of Richard Bushby, 
and Calotte told her how she was wont to play on 
the fiddle to crowds which gathered to hear while 
Richard and his daughter sang and danced together 
to please the folk. 

“*Tis indeed a hard way of life,” quoth Mistress 
Agnes, “‘ and one far too much, I fear, in the great 
eye of the world. I can well understand how hateful 
such a livelihood must be to thee. But now there 
is no need for thee to follow it further. Go, take a 
kindly leave of this singing man and his daughter 
(for they seem to be good, honest folk of their kind), 
and come home with me to our house on the Bridge : 
there shalt thou share my bedchamber and have all the 
honest entertainment that the Golden Quill can afford.” 

Gilbert’s heart leapt with joy, and he turned glad 
eyes upon Calotte. But she sat mute and serious, 
gently shaking her head. 

“Nay, thou shalt not refuse,” quoth Mistress 
Agnes, “TI shall be fain of thy good company, and 
so will my father here, and I need not speak for thy 
dear friend Gilbert.” 

“Thou art the best of mistresses, and I thank 
thee from the bottom of my heart,”’ cried Gilbert. 
“ Come now, Calotte, thou canst not refuse to stay 
awhile with us at the house upon the Bridge.” 

Calotte shook her head again. 

“ ‘Thou overwhelmest me with kindness, mistress,’ 
she said. “But ’twould be a sad turn to play 
Richard Bushby and his daughter, to desert them 
thus, after we have learnt so many pretty tricks 
of our mystery together, they to dance and play and 
sing, and I to make music for them. ‘Tis truly 
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kind of thee, and I thank thee from the heart, but 
we must all earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brows, in the station to which God hath called us. 
Gilbert here must to his paints, his pens and paper, 
and I to my catgut and bow. It is not meet that 
I should sit like a lady with my hands in my lap 
eating the bread of idleness.” 

Gilbert stretched forth his hand and touched 
Calotte upon the sleeve, gazing at her imploringly. 
Mistress Agnes gazed at her in silence, with a wonder- 
ing perplexity in the grey depths of her eyes. 

“Nay, but do come,” she said softly. ‘ This 
singing man and his daughter have indeed shown thee 
great charity and kindness, for which the Lord will 
repay them, but now thou hast found Gilbert again 
the need is gone by and thou owest it to thyself to 
bestow thee more honestly. Much I doubt whether 
this minstrelsy in the by-way and highway is a 
mystery fit for a maid as thou art,” 

“Richard Bushby and his daughter befriended 
me,’ quoth Calotte, ‘ when there was none else to 
befriend me: they spent pennies on my bed and 
board when their pennies were few and hard to get : 
I should count myself base, did I desert them now. 
As for the mystery we ply, God knows there are 
few more honest in a dishonest world. We cheat 
and rob no man, and what farthings we get are 
willingly given for mirth and entertainment. Nay, 
dear mistress, ask me no more: I may not with 
you to the house on the Bridge, but I must with my 
craft to earn my bread by mine own hands, Though 
I thank thee heartily, indeed I do.” 

“ Richard Bushby and his daughter would not 
stand in the way of thy going,” said Gilbert, “ if they 
are the good people I ween them to be.” 
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“The more reason I should not go so lightly,” 
answered Calotte. 

“We might recompense him with a guerdon of 
silver,” quoth Mistress Agnes, “ for I understand 
he might lose much profit by Calotte’s going.” 

“Tis ill feeing one’s feres,” answered Calotte, 
with a quick light in her eye. “‘ Nay, good mistress, 
I thank thee, but press me no further,” 

Mistress Agnes leant forward a little in her seat, 
fixed her eyes steadily upon Calotte’s face, and 
spoke in grave, low tones. 

“Come, Calotte, let us reason together. Thou 
knowest these fairs and wakes better than I who 
see them but seldom and then only from afar, as 
it were, even as I see the high clouds floating above 
our house gables, or the barges going by on the 
Thames water far below us on the Bridge: thou 
knowest what sort of places they be, how full of 
noise and rough mirth, how full of common delights 
and allurements, and too often, I fear me, of ribaldries 
and blasphemies. Lo, thou art a young maid and 
a comely, and it stands neither with maidenhood 
nor gentleness to be in the broad eye of the world, 
clad in bright raiment and making mirth to all who 
will stay to hear, as now thou dost. I have often 
heard good Father Thomas say how the Seven 
Deadly Sins do commonly rage most on the highways 
and by-ways: prithee then, consider and flee from 
them to the quiet harbourage and certain shelter 
of thy loving friends.” 

Calotte steadily returned her gaze. ‘ Certes, 
mistress, thou art right,’’ answered she, “ and sin is 
wont to go about bravely wherever men do commonly 
resort. But there also come much good mirth, 
some kindliness, and not a little charity. Truly 
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the Seven Deadly Sins stalk there, but there go 
also the Seven Saving Virtues, and much pleasure 
do I have in seeing them meet and mingle together 
like rich folk and poor at a fair, nor do I fear to rub 
shoulders with all and sundry, for I was bred in no 
nunnery, but somewhat roughly among folk poor 
and rude and little esteemed. Therefore am I fain 
to meet Nick and Hob and Dick and their wives, 
and to be merry with them, and as for looking 
after myself, I can do that, I warrant, if there is 
need. These garments of mine are, as thou seest, 
bright and fair enough, but—the Saints forgive me 
if it be a sin—I love them the more for it. Also I 
have a great affection for this my fiddle, that makes 
music to the poor people who otherwhiles are often 
borne down by griefs and labours. And therefore, 
although I thank thee none the less for thy kindness 
in asking me, I will not away from my craft, nor 
come to thy dwelling on the London Bridge.” 

Mistress Agnes drew back upon the seat a little 
and gave a little sigh. 

“ Calotte, dear Calotte,’”’ cried Gilbert, ‘‘ bethink 
thee : do not say Mistress Agnes nay.” 

Mistress Agnes rose from her seat and took Calotte 
by the hand, 

“ Dear sister,’’ quoth she tenderly, ‘‘ come.” 

Calotte hesitated a little. 

“ Nay,’’ quoth she at last. ‘‘ God bless thee for 
thy exceeding love and kindness, but I may not 
come,” 

“ Nay,’’ answered Mistress Agnes, “* but thou shalt 
come. Thou shalt reward this good singing man 
and his daughter even as thou thinkest best, and shalt 


dress thyself once more as it becometh a gentle 
maid.” 
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“ Grammercy, but I will not come,’’ said Calotte, 
with some shortness. 

Mistress Agnes dropped her hand. ‘ Iam sorry,” 
said she. “ Iam very sorry.” 

“ Calotte,” cried Gilbert, ‘ wilt thou not come; 
wilt thou really not?” 

She looked at him with gentle eyes, but with 
something like a smile on her lips. 

“ Nay,” she said softly. ‘ Nay, dear Gilbert. 

“ But look,” she added briskly, ‘‘ look how the sun 
droppeth westwards: ‘tis time I were away: I 
would not miss Richard Bushby and his daughter 
for anything: I have treated them but scurvily 
to-day as itis. Yet Our Lady knows I have excuses. 
Farewell, kind mistress : Jesu bless thee.’ 

“ Farewell, and the Lord keep thee,’’ said Mistress 
Agnes. “ Go, Gilbert, take her upon her way: she 
needeth escort, God knows, in a place like this.” 

When they left the bower, neither Calotte nor 
Gilbert spoke a word for some little time upon their 
road. Asudden sense of disappointment had clouded 
the intense joy which had filled Gilbert’s heart at 
the first; he had led Calotte to Mistress Agnes in 
the certain expectation that each would welcome 
and love the other like a sister : instead, he had felt 
as it were a strong barrier rise up between them. 
Now, as he thought on what had happened, he 
wondered to himself that he had been so sure of 
their mutual affection. To Mistress Agnes, whose 
life was as retired and secluded in her father’s quiet 
household as that of a holy anchoress, whose hours 
were punctually devoted to a changeless routine of 
housekeeping, charities, and religious exercises, 
Calotte in her bright gown and hood, with her gay 
fiddle, her self-confidence, and her arch conversation, 
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must have seemed a strangely emphatic symbol of 
the motley, secular world. She must have burst 
upon that devout, grey consciousness like a flash of 
light, startling in its many-coloured brilliance. The 
earthly songs of her minstrel’s fiddle must have 
jangled discordantly with the solemn harmonies of 
a soul which lay ever as it were upon the breast of 
God. Nor, on the other hand, was it wisely to be 
expected that Calotte, bred up amongst wild outlaws, 
living freely and fully in the stream of the broad 
and various world, should love at first sight a woman 
so uplifted, so unworldly, so sober sad, so calm as 
Mistress Agnes. Yet Gilbert felt grieved and vexed 
that Calotte would not return to the Golden Quill, 
even if only for his sake. 

“ Calotte,’”’ said he, at last, “ tell me now why 
wilt thou not return with us? Wilt thou away again 
with the singing man, and Inever to see thee more ? ”’ 

She glanced up at him with an arch look in her 
eyes, and pressed his hand which lay in her own, 

“ Thou art a wise man, dear Gilbert,” quoth she, 
“and I think older than I: but thou wert monastery 
bred, and that is a pity in things secular. Else thou 
wouldst not need to ask why I go not back with you.” 

“No woman in the world could be kinder to thee 
than Mistress Agnes would. She is indeed a Saint 
like those we used to hear read about at the Priory 
at Whiteridge.”’ 

“Yea, yea: she is a saint: I know it. Yet God 
knoweth, and thou shouldst know, Gilbert, how 
given over to the world Iam. I love this fiddle of 
mine better than the Mass Book, and crowds, I 
think, better than a church. Dost not see, thou 
foolish boy, that thy mistress and I should not be 
together under one roof ? ”’ 
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“Nay, I see it not. She hath asked thee in 
kindliness and good faith, and we might be together 
there, and I should see thee day by day. But now 
thou goest hence with Richard Bushby, and when I 
shall see thee again I know not, and yet thou knowest 
how dearly I love thee, Calotte.” 

“« That I do right well, Gilbert of the Greenwood. 
But, look now, in this thing I am wiser than thou, 
and I say ’tis better that I go with Richard Bushby 
and that thou goest back with Master Lyon and his 
daughter to the Golden Quill, And as for seeing 
each other again, that is soon managed, for we lie 
now at the Plough at the village of Stockwell behind 
the wood yonder. Come almost any evening in the 
week and thou shalt find me there—that is, if thou 
thinkest it worth while.” 

“ Worth while!” cried Gilbert. ‘‘ I see well that 
the Thames has not washed the old mischief out 
ofthee. But be sure Ishall come, and that to-morrow 
night, and afterwards early and often. But oh, I 
am sad, Calotte, to part with thee thus, when I have 
only just found thee.” 

“ Hush,” quoth she. ‘‘ No more sadness for thee 
or me: yesterday was different.” 

His eyes brightened. 

“ Yea,’ quoth he, “ yesterday was different.” 

And so very fondly together they came to the 
green before the Palace and presently to the oak 
tree where Richard Bushby and his daughter awaited 
them. There Gilbert took a tender farewell of 
Calotte, and a kindly leave of her companions. Then 
he slowly turned back towards the hostelry on the 
common where his master and mistress awaited 
him, to escort them back to London Bridge. 


CHAPTER XVII—THE ‘“ PLOUGH” AT 
STOCKWELL 


9 Rae next morning, Gilbert’s mind was a strange 
mixture of happiness and perplexity. At the 
thought that he had found Calotte he could have sung 
for joy. He felt like a shipwrecked mariner who after 
clinging desperately to a spar all through the agonising 
night, at length sees the sun rise warmly and splen- 
didly upon a fair and pleasant strand, or like a sick 
man who rises at last from a weary bed in a dark 
chamber and goes about once more in the cheerful 
streets and green fields, and sees the blue sky, hears 
the noise of the reapers in the meadows and sniffs 
greedily the fragrance of the new-mown hay. 

Yet he was half irritated that Calotte had seemed 
somewhat to repel the kind advances of his mistress. 
Mistress Agnes would have most courteously en- 
treated her, he thought, but—how fickle and uncertain 
are the moods of women !—she would none of it and 
refused her shortly. “ Iam woe that she should so 
put the singing man and his daughter before good 
Mistress Agnes,” 

“Saint Erkenwald, Saint Botolph, Saint Magnus, 
Saint Olave, and all other Saints, Bishops and Confes- 
sors, be thanked therefor,’’ exclaimed Gabriel when 
he heard Gilbert’s story, and noted the shining of his 
eyes. ‘ Lo, how these good Saints bring everything 
to a proper issue. I was mightily afraid for thee, 
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my sweet Gilbert, lest thou shouldst be swallowed 
up and devoured in thy innocence by a she-wolf 
and that the nunnery would thus be cheated after 
all of a virgin born to do it honour. But I see the 
Saints have harkened to my prayer (how mightily 
they assist those who call upon them with sincerity, 
fervency, and zeal!) and I am much beholden to 
them therefor, and will drink to their increased 
glory this night in an extra pottle of ale at the Saluta- 
tion.” 

“ Had I it in mind to tweak any man’s nose this 
blessed morning,” returned Gilbert, “ it should be 
thine, for thou art a mocking, slanderous, blas- 
phemous, and unworthy knave, Gabriel Mitcham. 
I much wonder that the Saints do not avenge them- 
selves of these satirical prayers of thine. Doubt not 
but they will yet choke thee with a draught of that 
same ale in which thou bathest more continually 
than the salamander in fire.” 

“O Death, where is thy sting?” cried Gabriel, 
raising his eyes piously to the heavens. “I ask 
nothing better than to die at the ale bench or the 
writing-desk. But for thee, good Gilbert, the 
blessed Saints have reserved a worse fate, which is 
to be married—that much is clear. And how agrees 
the mistress of the Golden Quill with thy Calotte ? ”’ 

“She was wondrous kind and loving, but 
SalOttes) es: 

“But Calotte!’’ Gabriel laughed. “ These girls, 
these girls,” he sighed. ‘‘ The one was willing and 
the other was not. Is it not so?” 

Gilbert nodded. 

““T never yet saw two dogs agree over a bone. 
Saint Erkenwald, forgive this rough tongue.” 

“Tt needs it,” said Gilbert angrily. ‘I will yet 
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crack that pate of thine, Gabriel, which is too thick 
to conceive courtesy or understand warnings.” 

“Holy Saints, restrain the young man from his 
wrath,” and Gabriel, “‘ for ye know how sorely he 
needs guidance. A child in years and innocence, 
he wondereth that his lady-love loves not as 
much as he himself the good, the charitable, the 
pious, the godly, the sober, the nun-like, blessed 
Agnes.” 

‘* Why should she not?” asked Gilbert. 

“ Nay, I know not,” answered Gabriel, with a 
sudden change of tone. “I know not, but women 
are hard to please, and I should never have suspected 
any ordinary sinful woman of sudden affection for 
our mistress. But come, come, I must to breakfast. 
Last night I dreamt of a fair border in blue and 
gold (it cost me somewhat in malmsey), and I would 
about it straightway.” 

Gilbert fell into a musing as Gabriel left him. 
He wondered whether after all Calotte was not 
right. He called to mind how Mistress Agnes had 
seemed to shrink back a little at first at the sight of 
Calotte in her minstrel’s garb, how the kindness in 
her eye had been just a little too compassionate. 
Perchance, too, she had been a little over-peremptory 
in desiring Calotte to dismiss the kind singing man 
and his daughter. Doubtless to this sober Christian 
woman, whose life had been cloistered as a nun’s, 
Calotte’s occupation, now for the first time touching 
her nearly, had come as something of a shock. It 
was hard for one whose life had been spent in the 
contemplation and sequestered pursuit of the Chris- 
tian life to understand and sympathise with the 
mummeries of a vagrant singer’s life. Perhaps 
Calotte had felt all this. Yet Gilbert knew there was 
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never a kinder Christian soul in the whole of the 
world than Mistress Agnes. 

All that day he felt acutely that the discovery of 
Calotte had made a difference in his position with 
Mistress Agnes. It was as though a mist, light and 
luminous as gossamer, but yet palpable enough, had 
crept up between them. Of late, Mistress Agnes 
had shown sudden vivacities and lightnesses which 
had given food to the satirical tongue of Gabriel : 
now these suddenly disappeared from her behaviour 
and she was the grave, kind, sober mistress she had 
been to him at first. 

“* She is become the nun again,”’ said Gabriel, and 
laughed. 

As the afternoon was drawing on, Mistress Agnes 
quietly opened the door of the workshop. 

“ Gilbert,” said she, in her usual quiet, even tones, 
“my father would not keep thee this evening, if 
thou wouldst see Calotte. Only take care that thou 
returnest ere the gate is shut to-night.” 

Gilbert thanked her right gladly. She had known 
that he had made tryst with Calotte that evening at 
the Plough at Stockwell. He was glad that he had 
not to ask Master Lyon’s permission to go, and to 
be able to start thus early. He put away his brushes, 
pens, and colours, with all the speed he could, and 
taking his bonnet from the peg and his staff in his 
hand, he set forth without delay. 

It was nigh five miles to Stockwell: a two hours’ 
walk at least. But seeing a country cart coming 
across the Bridge, he hailed the fellow who drove 
it and bargained with him to be carried as far as 
Newington Green for a pint of ale. Thus he got 
over the first part of his journey at a quicker rate 
than he expected, and part running and part walking 
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(for so high were his spirits), he covered the second 
half at a good rate. 

After leaving the common at Kennington, his way 
took him along a rough and narrow road, thickly 
shaded on either side by tall and overarching trees. 
This, after about a mile, brought him to cross-roads 
on the top of a little flat hill, whence looking down 
to the left he caught sight of a tiny hamlet of a dozen 
cottages dispersed about a green. For about a 
quarter of the way from the hamlet to where he 
stood, the wood had been cleared and here the road 
ran through a smooth sloping meadow, but midway 
between the edge of the wood and the first village 
cottage stood a hostelry which Gilbert recognised 
from Calotte’s description as the Plough. It was an 
oblong building of oaken beams and plaster, with a 
round-headed door, a couple of small round-headed 
windows, and a pointed roof thatched with straw. 
From the gable end projected a long pole from which 
hung a bundle of straw. The mellow light of the 
now sinking sun richly diffused itself from behind 
the house and lent the mosses and lichens with which 
the roof was overspread the soft radiance of dull, 
burnished gold. Beyond the village stretched the 
darkness of the woods melting away into the blueness 
of distant hills. Gilbert gazed but for a moment to 
make sure of his aim, and then, certain of the Plough 
inn, began to make for it rapidly. He had not 
gone far through the wood, when there came a light 
step behind him and two hands were suddenly clasped 
over his eyes. 

“ Calotte,’”” he cried. 

She gave a light laugh, and plucked her hands 
swiftly away. Gilbert turned, and taking her by the 
hands kissed her. Thereafter they went down to 
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where the meadowland met the wood, and sitting 
down by the roots of an ancient tree, in just the same 
way as they were wont to do in the old days in the 
greenwood, they had much conversation such as 
lovers are accustomed to use when they are alone, 
and they had the more to say in this sort because the 
day before they had not been able for long to be private 
together. 

But at length Gilbert could not forbear from 
speaking of what he had pondered in his head all 
the day. 

“T am sorry,” said he, “ that thou wouldst not 
come to the Golden Quill last night, and yet I ween 
after all thou wert right.” 

“ What, thou dear, wise head,’’ quoth she merrily, 
“hast thot. indeed seen the wood in the forest? 
Indeed am I right. Thy mistress and I love each 
other well, but it is better that we do so from some 
little distance.” 

* Yet she is all kindness and tender heart.”’ 

“Yea, and so am not I. Therefore until fire 
and water mix, never shall we.” 

“*Tis pity. For ye two are the noblest women 
on God’s earth, and I would above all things ye could 
come to better acquaintance.” 

“ She is a good Christian soul,’’ quoth Calotte. 
“* That I will swear to.” 

“ And thou also,’’ said Gilbert, taking her hands. 

“Nay: I am the woman that sings and dances 
and fiddles in the highway.” 

“ Look now, Calotte, Mistress Agnes lives retired 
and cloistered like a nun, and she could not but be 
startled at the sight of thee so fantastically dressed 
for a May merrymaking. She bears thee no grudge 
for thy fiddling.” 
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“ Nay, she bears me no grudge, but I do her.” 

“ Thou dost? Why?” 

“‘ Because she pities me: I see it in her eyes: 
and that will I not endure from any.” 

“What, Mistress Pride,” cried Gilbert, “ hast 
thou found the world so soft and sweet as to bear 
a grudge to one for the pity she has toward thee? 
What, thou wild bird of the woods, wouldst thou 
have loved her more had she pitied thee less ? ” 

“Vea: thatwould I. But Gilbert, as thou knowest 
(for I have often told thee), Iam a wicked worldling, 
and thy mistress is like a woman saint in a painted 
church window. Thou canst not make light and 
darkness agree, nor frost and fire, nor Mistress Agnes 
in her grey satin and me in my daisy-powdered, green 
velvet.. But let us talk no more about it. Look 
now, the sun has dropped and the twilight deepens. 
It suits neither my will nor my reputation to stay 
here longer with thee, so do thou come down with 
me to the Plough, and talk in friendly fashion with 
Richard Bushby and his daughter before thou goest : 
for know that I hold these two vagabonds in as high 
esteem and affection as ever thou dost Mistress 
Agnes.” 

“ Thou knowest that I owe them more even than 
thou.” 

“ T know nothing of the sort, but come and drink 
a pot of ale with Richard and break a hard jest with 
Alice, and I guess thou shalt not find it easy to win 
against either of them,” 

Before the alehouse door sat Richard at a bench, 
meditating upon a huge tankard. Opposite him sat 
a stranger who now and then seemed to try to draw 
him into conversation. Alice sat a little apart, 
netting some pretty trifle with threads of blue and red. 
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“ What,”’ cried she, when they came near, “ are 
ye even come at last? I ween ye had become night 
birds and would be in the woods till to-morrow’s 
dawn.” 

“ Nay, Alice,” answered Gilbert, “ but the night- 
ingale, thou knowest, will not sing until the moon 
1S Up. 

“ Nightingale, quotha? ” said Alice. ‘ Bats and 
owls and crooked fowls, such are the birds that fly 
by night.” 

So saying, she cast a quick and peculiar glance in 
the direction of the stranger, and instantly resumed 
her netting. Calotte sat down by Alice’s side, with 
her hands clasped in her lap. The radiance of the 
nearly departed sun, thrown back in rich, warm 
shadows from wood and hill and darkening sky, lit 
up her delicate features. Her dark eyes, soft as 
velvet, and full of subdued light, were fixed on 
Gilbert, who had seated himself at her side, and her 
rich lips were parted in a sigh of happiness. 

“Thou’rt happy enough now,” whispered Alice 
in her ear, and then added in a quick undertone, 
* Knowest thou the stranger in black and purple? ” 

A shadow passed over Calotte’s face. 

“Yea,”’ quoth she, “ he is the fellow I had to do 
with at Eltham. He came to me yesterday also at 
Kennington, but I sent him packing quickly 
enough. I am woe that he should be here now, 
however.” 

The stranger was tall and thin above ordinary : 
his skin very white, and his hair very fine, thin, and 
sparse. His face was a long oval, with a high 
forehead narrow and shining: eyes of a dark and 
piercing blue, a nose long, with large, delicate 
nostrils, and thickish lips, pale pink in colour. He 
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was clad in a jerkin of rich black velvet, slashed with 
dark purple silk, with hose of the same pattern and 
material, and wore a small black cap in which was 
stuck a long crimson feather, matching in colour the 
fiery girdle which went round his waist. As he lolled 
back upon the bench and played idly with the silver 
chain which hung round his neck, his thin long 
hands shone transparently in the half light, and 
Gilbert recognised in him a vivid, sinister attractive- 
ness, The stranger’s keen eyes fell upon Gilbert 
and seemed to look him through and through, and 
the pale lips parted in a satirical smile. 

“ Young sir,’”’ said he, ‘‘ bring thy leman to the 
bench and drink with us. The Plough has not all 
the fine wines of France, but such as it has let us 
make free with.” 

Gilbert turned hot at the mocking tone in which 
the stranger spoke, and a sense of repulsion overcame 
him, 

“T thank thee, sir, but we are not dry,” he said 
shortly. 

“That is no excuse,” replied the stranger, “‘ for 
solvitur ambulando, thirst comes with drinking, religion 
with praying, and love with liking. Be not a churl 
to let a pretty girl of her drinking,” 

“Marry, sir, but we can judge of that for our- 
selves,”” answered Gilbert bluntly. 

The stranger stared at him with amusement in 
his half-shut eyes. He threw back his head with a 
quiet laugh and began to toy idly with the silver 
chain which went round his neck. Midway between 
the links in the chain hung a plate of silver stamped 
with the impress of a falcon. 

In a moment it flashed into Gilbert’s mind that 
this was the badge worn by the two men-at-arms 
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whom he had heard talk before him in the crowd 
round the oak tree at Kennington Palace, 

The stranger now rose to his feet, and leaving the 
bench, advanced towards Calotte. Standing some 
little way from her, he doffed his plumed cap with 
a graceful flourish of the arm, and bowed low, 
extending his left hand towards her with a courtly 
gesture of exaggerated respect. Between his finger 
and thumb he held a bright-red clove flower. 
This, with a quick motion of the hand, he threw so 
that it fell into her lap. 

“* My good fairy with the fiddle,’’ quoth he, ‘* God 
did not mean us, I see, to part so rudely and roughly 
as we did yesterday at Kennington. What, pretty 
Calotte, and how goes the time of the day with thee 
now? Hast thou so many lovers that thou canst 
still despise a poor admirer ? ” 

Gilbert half leapt to hi feet, but Calotte stayed 
him with her hand on lis arm. She looked the 
stranger full in the face, holding out the clove flower 
in her fingers, 

“Ts this thine, my lord?” she asked. 

“* Nay, it is thine now,’ quoth he. 

“* Then it is neither thii.e nor mine,” she answered, 
and threw it to the ground. 

The stranger laughed gently and with a quick, 
light action picked the blossom up almost before it 
had fallen to the ground. He kissed it swiftly and 
stuck it into his girdle, 

“ Verily,” quoth he, “ this shall be a blessed 
flower to me, and shall lie in a fair vase of Venice 
glass by my bedside all this night. It shall be to 
me as a holy relic of the fairest maid in England, 
‘ The fairest,’ did I say? Aye, and the cruellest, 
else she would at least ask me to sit with her on the 
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bench and with this most excellent young man, 
Would she not, pretty Alice, the best dancer from 
here to Berwick?” 

“ Ask not me,’’ said Alice gruffly, gazing upon 
him with ill-disguised disfavour. “‘ I praise God I 
do not half understand thy talk. But I tell thee 
this, thou wert best back to thy lady and to leave 
young girls on the highway alone. Thou art thin 
and worn and bald, thy life flickers in thy long, 
shadowy body like a blue flame in a horn lantern, 
I have not gone about these twenty years for naught, 
and I tell thee thou hast not another two years to 
live an thou repent not and amend thy life. Good 
Sir Henry, leave the young wench alone and get 
thee to thy lady, who, I dare swear, weeps for thee 
by day and night.” 

Sir Henry smiled with something of a vicious lift 
of his upper lip. 

“Grammercy, grandam,” he answered, “‘ but the 
she-cat is a jealous beast after all, and thou art too 
old to listen when the nightingale sings and the 
turtle dove coos to younger ears than thine. Well, 
well, God reward thee hereafter, but let not thy 
sourness come between me and my lady’s sweetness, 
My pretty Calotte,’”’ added he, ‘ thou art young and 
fresh as May; listen not, I beseech thee, to this 
screech owl of December .. .” 

Gilbert could forbear no longer, but leapt to his 
feet and advancing a little stood between Calotte 
and the stranger. 

“ Sir,” said he, “it would better befit thy dignity 
and my reverence if thou shouldst cease to pursue 
this maid. She desireth neither thee nor thy talk, 
and a noble gentleman would do other than intrude 
himself where he is so unwelcome.” 
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Sir Henry looked at him in contemptuous silence 
for a moment, 

“What, goodman boy,” said he, “‘ and has this 
sweet lady adopted thee that thou shadowest her 
about like a chick dothahen? The sun is down and 
it is time such young roosters as thou were in the 
nest.” 

Gilbert returned Sir Henry’s mocking smile with 
a steady glance. 

“She is betrothed to me,’”’ he answered, ‘ and 
therefore chiefly I speak on her account. Occasion 
maketh a bold tongue, and thou canst not rightly 
resent what thou thyself hath provoked. Good sir, 
do what the maid herself has asked, and let her be.” 

“* Spoken in right clerkly wise,’’ quoth Sir Henry, 
with mocking congratulation in his voice. ‘ Well, 
well, ye are sucking doves and must coo. I will 
away to my warm fire and my book, for the 
dew beginneth to fall apace. But look thou, young 
Bevis of Hampton or Guy of Warwick, whichever 
thou affectest, the falcon swerves not for straws, and 
thou wert best to get thyself blown out of the way 
by some sweet wind of safety. Fairest demoiselle, 
farewell, until the kind God of Love bring us together 
again, till when, believe me, I shall dream of thee 
both day and night.” 

So saying, he doffed his cap almost to the ground, 
and throwing a piece of silver upon the bench, 
called aloud for his horse. A serving man, bearing 
embroidered on his bosom the badge of the green 
falcon, answered his cry and rode round from the 
back to the inn, leading by the bridle a noble grey 
steed. The stranger quickly mounted, and, followed 
by his man, rode off at a rapid pace up the narrow 
path through the wood towards London. The little 
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group at the inn door watched them disappear into 
the darkening woodland in silence. 

“* Who is he? ”’ asked Gilbert, at length. 

“Who?” said Alice. “ Who but Sir Henry 
Lambert of the King’s Court Royal. We have seen 
him before at Eltham. A master I know something 
Oly: 

There flashed upon Gilbert’s mind all that Mistress 
Agnes had said of the dangers of the exposed life 
that Calotte led in following her minstrelsy. He 
turned upon her eyes of concern. 

“ And did he accost thee there? ’’ he asked. 

“ He did,’”’ said Calotte, ‘‘ and got no more then 
than he did justnow.”’ Nay,’ she added quickly, “ he 
is gone, and good riddance, and why shouldst thou look 
as scared as a miser who hath sent his gold to sea in a 
sieve ? Cheerly, good Gilbert, dost thou think I was 
born and bred a namby-pamby, curds-and-whey, and 
fie-for-shame mademoiselle? Nay, thou shouldst 
know better than that, and I can fend for myself an 
there are twenty Sir Henrys walking the earth like 
devils,’”’ 

Richard Bushby shook his grizzled head. 

“ This land goeth from worse to worse,” he said. 
“ These painted, venomous flies buzz more and more 
about the King’s Court, and presently they will 
turn and eat him up.” 

“TIT would God we were away and wed,” said 
Gilbert gloomily. 

“And living happily ever after, like Adam and 
Eve in the garden of Eden,” said Calotte merrily. 
“ Smile, good Gilbert, smile, I say. Thou lookest 
for all the world like the sign of the Saracen’s Head 
in Bishopsgate. Now, now, thou art once more the 
old Gilbert I used to know,” 
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“ Still,” said he, ‘ thou wert safer away from here.” 

“ That is true, and shall be managed,” said Alice. 
“We minstrels have neither houses nor lands to tie 
us ever in one place, but travel over the land wherever 
we will as the cuckoo’s note in May. Let us away 
to-morrow to Islington to the Angel, and lie there 
in safety for a month or two. Then when the same 
lord hath forgotten Calotte (for his sort are light 
enough of love), we can return and pick up our old 
acquaintance and custom at Clapham and Streatham 
and hereabouts.”’ 

At this suggestion Gilbert brightened, and it was 
presently arranged accordingly. 

So next day Richard Bushby, Alice, and Calotte 
shifted their quarters to the Angel at Islington, and 
there it was that Gilbert visited them as often as he 
could during the two or three months ensuing. And 
during the whole of that time Calotte saw nothing of 
Sir Henry Lambert, and they learnt nigh to forget 
altogether about him. 


CHAPTER XVIII—THE SLAYING OF SIR 
HENRY LAMBERT 


Ai the Golden Quill, during the months that 
Calotte was living at Islington, life flowed on 
in its usual even tenor, silently, busily slipping away 
like a slow river winding murmurously to the sea. 
Only since May Day the infirmities of age had fallen 
heavily upon Master Lyon, and he grew day by day 
weaker and weaker, until at length he appeared in 
the writing-room no more, but spent most of the 
day dozing before the fire in the oaken parlour 
upstairs. 

His daughter had thus more and more to assume 
control of his house and business, persuading and 
coaxing the old man out of his ill-humours and 
obstinacies, saving him from a hundred little troubles, 
and forgetting nothing that would minister to his 
comfort. Often Gilbert marvelled at her tenderness, 
which was like nothing else than that of a mother 
to a spoilt and fretful child. But upon this, as aught 
else that concerned Mistress Agnes, Gabriel Mitcham 
was pleased to be satirical and sceptical and spoke 
scoffingly. 

“Thou art an outrageous scandal,’’ said Gilbert, 

““and like the venomous spider which turns sweetest 
honey to gall. Thou hast the heart of a Pagan to 
misdoubt her so.’ 

“My patron Saint Erkenwald forbid,” said 
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Gabriel, and then with more thoughtfulness than 
usual, ‘I trust not these women folk. They are 
like cats that purr and sidle and stroke you with 
their pretty little paws, and lo, each paw hides a 
little claw as keen and sharp and dangerous as a 
Spanish dagger. How she humours and wheedles 
the old man until he cannot call his soul his own. 
Would he go walk a while on the Bridge, she would 
not for the world lest he be knocked down by a 
waggon, Would he but go into Bucklersbury she 
is feared lest the smell of the rotting greenstuff poison 
his lungs. Nay, he cannot turn or look but she is 
after him like the cat after the mouse.” 

“God will indeed be merciful to thee if thou 
hast as kind a nurse when thou comest to age and 
infirmity.” 

“ T had rather be killed by a cudgel than smothered 
with a pillow. And look thou, we have no master 
now, the house and purse are in her hand. The 
eyes of all wait upon her, and she giveth them their 
meat in due season, that is me and thee, brother 
scribe, Master Lyon, old Blanche of Bridge Ward, 
old Grizzell of Ship Lane, and half a score of greedy 
poor from more than half a dozen filthy alleys— Bob, 
Dick, and Harry, rat, cat, and dog, and all the ragtail 
bobtail that the good God hath sent her for her 
purposes.” 

“Go to, thou spider,” cried Gilbert. “ God 
grant thee more charity at last than thou hast for thy 
fellow-Christians, else it will go hard for thee at the 
day of judgment, Gabriel Mitcham.” 

“ Right, right, right enough,” answered Gabriel. 
“Tet me but ply brush and burnisher by day, and 
pot and pannikin by night, and I have no quarrel 
with this lay monastery. But thou wilt have, and 
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soon enough, good Gilbert, for I never knew two 
women do aught but quarrel sooner or later, and 
Blessed Saints help the man who comes between. 
Oh, but an admirable woman: oh, but an admirable 
woman,” 

During this time Mistress Agnes’s kindness to 
Gilbert never varied. She prevented his simplest 
wants and obliged him in a thousand ways, occa- 
sionally uttering her admiration of his work, and 
giving him sober words of encouragement, and ever 
and anon asking kindly after Calotte. 

Her soft, persuasive personality was like a light 
in the house. Yet Gilbert felt that since the day 
when she had first seen and spoken with Calotte in 
the inn arbour at Kennington she had begun to 
hold herself farther aloof from him, and that there 
was now a hint of restraint in her gentle tones and 
more of calculation in her actions towards him than 
there had been hitherto. Once or twice when reading 
to her upon a night, when for some reason or other 
he had been unable to go forth to Islington to see 
Calotte, he had looked up from his book to see her 
grey eyes fixed upon him in a strange gaze, perhaps 
of sacred affection not unmingled with a kind of 
compassion. It came into his head that so might 
an angel regard a soul that had wilfully refused 
salvation. 

“ Thou readest beautifully, Gilbert,’ she said to 
him on one such occasion. ‘‘ Thy voice was meant 
for ai priest's. 

He shook his head. 

“ Nay,” quoth he, “I am a layman, and I feel 
that in my bones,” 

““T am sometimes sorry for that,”” she answered, 
“though I ought not to be so, for Calotte’s sake, 
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Yet to be a priest is to be the consecrated servant 
of the Lord.” Then her eyes fell and she added, 
“T often think that when my father dieth, as he 
must very soon, for I see him waxing feebler day by 
day, and when this old house of the Golden Quill 
passes into other hands—perhaps thine, Gilbert, or 
Gabriel Mitcham’s —I will leave this secular life and 
go into some quiet nunnery where I may consume 
the rest of my days in that full religion which is 
denied to me in my present way of life,’’ 

Gilbert looked at her with wondering eyes, His 
mind went back to those drab, grey days of youth 
he had spent in Whiteridge Priory. ‘* Nay,’ said 
he, at last, “nay, speak not so... Truly they 
are holy women, and much to be esteemed, 
who take vows and devote themselves to God’s 
service in religious houses; but bethink thee, God 
is served in many ways, and there is much for 
one like thee to do in the world as a lay woman,” 

“ What would there be an my father were dead ? ” 

Gilbert hesitated, for it was difficult for him to 
think of Mistress Agnes’s cold and virgin beauty 
occupied with the lowly and common duties of a 
wife and mother. And the while he hesitated, her 
large eyes regarded him with open questioning. 

“An thou went from the Golden Quill, there 
would be many to miss thee, of the poor of Bridge 
Ward, Billingsgate, and St. Mary’s. What would 
old Blanche do and Gabriel if they had to leave this 
pleasant harbourage where they have sheltered so 
many years?” 

Mistress Agnes smiled, and Gilbert bethought 
him that her smile was ever more of light than 
warmth and illuminated her features like the sunlight 
of an autumnal morning. 
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“ God, who providently caters for the sparrow, 
will provide for His own poor long after I am taken 
away from them,” quoth she. ‘ Old Blanche would 
easily find another mistress, and so good a craftsman 
as Gabriel would not have to seek for a good master. 
Then might I go alone to my little cell and pray for 
thee, Gilbert, and for thy wife Calotte, and for thy 
babes, if God send them thee, and for all Christian 
folk,” 

The warmth came to Gilbert’s face, and his eyes 
shone. He went down upon one knee, and taking 
her hand in his own, kissed it. 

“ The Virgin bless thee, dear mistress,’’ quoth he, 
“for thy kind thoughts for Calotte and me and all 
of us. Yet maybe God purposes thee a loving 
husband,” 

“ Yea,” she returned in a low voice, “ yea, I trust 
that God’s grace will grant me the sweetest and 
lovingest Bridegroom that ever woman had, and that 
is the Lamb Himself.” 

At that, Gilbert was silent for a while, and then 
he said, ‘‘ I trust that all that shall be to thy pleasure 
and that of the Lord God.” 

“ Amen,’’ quoth she. With that, she took her 
candle and, gravely wishing him good night, went to 
her chamber without another word. The light of 
the candle as she went out through the dark doorway 
shone round her head and shoulders like an aureole. 
Gilbert felt as he had sometimes felt in bygone 
days at Whiteridge, when the fair glass of Our 
Lady in the East Window assumed a glorious vitality 
in the streaming sunlight, when the smell of incense 
filled his nostrils and the united voices of the monks 
went up in reverberating harmonies amongst the 
pillared vaults above: it was as though the Virgin 
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herself had passed by and sweet, faint odours of 
Paradise filled her footsteps. 

After some two months, and when high August 
had come fairly in, Richard Bushby, Alice, and Calotte 
came from Islington to lie at Westminster, a place 
equally to Gilbert’s convenience, and from there 
after some weeks, nothing more having been seen of 
Sir John Lambert, and Richard’s old patrons calling 
for him about Clapham, Tooting, and Streatham, 
they crept down to Stockwell again to the Plough 
inn. 

It was then full September, and Gilbert, the 
fourth day after their coming there, going along the 
road beyond Kennington to visit them, saw that the 
autumn had already set in. 

For even in the faint light of the late afternoon the 
woods on either side of the way glowed an arcade 
of scarlet and gold, and the brown and yellow 
leaves lay scattered so deeply that his footsteps fell 
as upon a soft carpet. Rich berries of black and 
crimson shone here and there among the thinned 
leafage of the brushwood, and the damp air was full 
of the smell of decaying vegetation. But he trudged 
lightheartedly on his way, his staff in his hand, 
thinking little of these things, but of Calotte who 
might meet him at any turn of the road. 

As he walked, there fell on his ears the sound of 
horses’ hoofs approaching him. He stopped, won- 
dering who this might be, for there were few travellers 
to be met with on that road, especially at that time 
of the day. As he did so, he heard a muffled cry, 
and the figure of a horseman suddenly came into his 
view, his grey horse, bright scarlet cloak, and scarlet- 
feathered hat slashing quick, hot colour upon the 
dun road. 
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In a moment Gilbert recognised the rider. It was 
Sir Henry Lambert. He managed his horse with 
the left hand, and with his right arm he held Calotte 
before him on his saddle bow. He seemed to be 
trying to quiet her with soothing words, but she 
averted her face from him as much as she could so 
that her dishevelled hair floated in the wind, a dark 
mass behind her pale face. She struggled desper- 
ately, and it seemed to Gilbert that at any moment 
both might come to the ground, so dangerously they 
swayed in the saddle. The horse’s pace slackened 
as they approached, as though Sir Henry could no 
longer continue at his former speed. 

Gilbert dodged straightway into the side of the 
road, and then, as the horse and its rider came 
up level to him, he leapt suddenly forth and caught 
the horse by the bridle with such a grip that it 
stopped almost dead. 

* Hold” het cried) “let -her. down," pandehe 
flourished his staff in his hand. 

A vicious glance came into Sir Henry’s eye as he 
recognised his opponent. 

“ Thou dog!” he cried. 

He released his hold on Calotte, and the next 
moment he had drawn his sword. It gleamed an 
instant in the air and was about to descend upon 
Gilbert’s head (had his staff not been able to protect 
him), when Calotte suddenly turned in the saddle 
and struck Sir Henry with all her force in the bosom. 
He gave a hoarse cry, the sword shook in his hand a 
little and dropped to the earth with a thud. He 
wavered a moment in his seat and then fell side- 
ways from his horse on to the path. He writhed 


once or twice, uttered a half groan, and then lay 
still. 
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Calotte slipped down from the horse in an instant 
and stood at Gilbert’s side. She was breathless, 
white, and trembling. 

“Nay, nothing, I am right enough,” she said in 
answer to the questioning of Gilbert’s eyes. 

In her hand she held the little Flemish dagger 
which Gilbert had first seen in the greenwood, and 
which she had carried ever since in a pretty, swagger- 
ing fashion at her waist. It was naked and the 
blade discoloured at the end. 

Gilbert knelt down beside Sir Henry Lambert, 
and loosening his doublet, laid his hand on his bosom. 
The knight’s heart was as still as a stone. Suddenly 
Calotte grasped him by the shoulder, 

“ The other, the other,’”’ she cried. ‘ The serving 
man follows close behind.” 

She plucked him back into the wood by the 
sleeve, and he, taking her meaning all at once, leapt 
with her into the shelter and shadow of the trees 
just as the beating of heavy hoofs came to his ears 
and the figure of Sir Henry’s serving man came into 
sight riding round the bend in the road. Gilbert 
and Calotte ran like hares, and as they had never 
run since the night when they fled from the Bowers 
with the Master and Wat Walworth. When they 
had gone the distance of a couple of bowshots or 
so from the road, and there was no sight or sound of 
any pursuit, Gilbert took the lead. His knowledge 
of woodcraft stood him in good stead, and he led 
Calotte at headlong speed through tangled thickets 
and thick clustered trees, down the hollows and up 
the banks, bursting away the undergrowth which 
blocked their passage, or running crouching down 
under the low-hanging boughs, and ever, although 
their way was devious and the failing autumn light 
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had left the wood steeped in darkness, in one and the 
same direction. 

“Where are we going?” gasped Calotte, as they 
pursued their headlong flight. 

“To London,” answered Gilbert. 

“ London, London ? ’”’ echoed she perplexedly. 

“ Remember,’’ he cried back to her hoarsely, 

“remember what thy father said when we ran from 
the Bowers, ‘ Lose yourselves in London.’ ” 

Calotte did not reply, and they struggled on again 
in the deep silence of the woods only broken by 
their pantings, the crackling of the dry twigs 
beneath their feet, and the noise of their bodies 
forcing a passage through the thick-growing under- 
wood. 

In a little less than a mile as the crow flies from 
the place where they had left Sir Henry Lambert, 
they saw the wood clear in front of them. 

“ Kennington Common,” gasped Gilbert. “ Now 
the way is clear. Thank God it is dark and like to 
come down in rain.” 

They reached the main road and stepped out with 
hardly another word towards London, They went 
as fast as they could, but not so fast as they would 
have wished, for fear of drawing folks’ attention to 
them. Yet they did not meet a single soul until 
they got into Newington. As they reached the out- 
skirts of Southwark, Calotte said : 

“‘ But where are we going?” 

“ To the Golden Quill,’’ 

She gave a little cry, as though of dismay, 

“ Not there, Gilbert,” 

“Not there? and why not there? Mistress 
Agnes will welcome and protect thee as her own kin. 
Besides, where else canst thou lie more snug and 
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hid than in that quiet house on London Bridge? 
None would look for thee there, but rather at fairs 
and wakes.” 

“T would rather go elsewhere.” 

“ Nay, nay, thou art scared, and good reason. 
But come, my sweetheart, come, my dear, now that 
I have thee in charge, I shall take no risks, I assure 
thee 

So saying, he put his arm around her waist, and 
she speaking no word but also clasping him tightly 
with her arm, they came to the City Gate at the 
entrance to the Bridge. They passed through the 
gate without hindrance, threading their way through 
the scattered groups of men and women who stood 
idling and chatting there together, As they came 
out upon the Bridge and caught glimpses of masts 
and spars standing out from the river below, the bells 
of St. Mary Overies began to ring a peal. 

Gilbert was glad to stand and knock at the familiar 
door beneath the creaking sign of the Golden Quill. 
Calotte, worn out but half unwilling, and as it seemed 
half fearful, leant limply against the postern, It 
seemed an age before the door opened and Mistress 
Agnes stood before them, her figure lit up by the 
light of a lamp which she held in her hand, At the 
moment Gilbert found nothing to say, but he was 
conscious of her close and enquiring scrutiny. 

“ Come in,” said she, at last. ‘‘ I had not expected 
you both.” 

She led them up the stairs to the oaken parlour. 
Calotte sank down on a chair; Gilbert remained 
standing by the table. 

“ Vou are tired, I see, and hungry too, I expect,” 
said Mistress Agnes. She blew upon her silver 
whistle, and old Blanche (who was staying in the house 
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over-night, which she seldom did) came hobbling 
up the stairs. 

Mistress Agnes called her to bring food and drink, 
and, signing to Gilbert to sit down, seated herself 
by the fire. 

“ We have had trouble on the road to-night,” said 
Gilbert. 

“‘ T thought as much,” said she, “ when I saw you 
at the first in the doorway by the light of the lamp. 
I am glad that you came to the Golden Quill as the 
dove to the Ark when the waters were high. And 
Mistress Calotte, you are as welcome here as the 
flowers in the spring.” 

Calotte smiled faintly, and thanked her with 
something of her usual debonair grace, and 
Gilbert, leaning forward in the light of the dancing 
flames of the wood fire, told the night’s adventure. 
Mistress Agnes listened with a grave face. Only 
when Gilbert told how Calotte had slain Sir Henry 
a sudden look of horror passed across her face, 
succeeded by a shadow which did not lift. 

“* Slew him ? ’’ she asked. 

“ Aye,” said Gilbert, “ and rightly slew him, and 
that for my sake too, to save my life. Would only 
that I had slain him myself,”’ 

Calotte sat till the whole story was told with her 
eyes closed and her hands hanging listlessly by her 
side, as though she had been asleep. 

“ This is a terrible thing,” said Mistress Agnes, 
as Gilbert finished, crossing herself, 

Gilbert groaned. ‘‘ Aye,” said he. 

“ The evil man will never work wickedness again,” 
a Mistress Agnes. “ And didst thou in truth slay 

sive gen’ 

Calotte opened her eyes quickly. 
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“* Aye,” she said, “ this hand, and this knife.” 

Mistress Agnes shivered slightly and seemed to 
draw back in her chair. 

“God and his precious Saints,” said she; ‘‘it is 
terrible.” Then after a while she rose lightly from 
her seat and knelt beside Calotte. 

“ God knows,” she went on, ‘‘ never was a maiden 
in a worse plight. Never was it more right in the 
eyes of the holy angels for one human creature to 
lift the hand against the life of another.” 

She took Calotte’s hands, one in each of her own, 
and kissed her lightly on the cheek. 

“Comfort thee,”” she said, ‘‘ comfort thee. Never 
in a land where the lore of Christ yet runs current 
shalt thou come to harm for this deed. The Golden 
Quill shall be thy quiet harbourage. Here shalt 
thou rest until the hue and cry be past, and here 
shalt thou salve thy soul in peace and quiet.” 

Then old Blanche brought in food and wine and 
they ate together. There was little talk during the 
meal, but Gilbert and Mistress Agnes quickly 
decided that it was best that Calotte should lie hid 
in the house as much as possible. Old Blanche 
would want to know why this stranger stayed with 
them, but Mistress Agnes, with a strange half-smile, 
said she could be a warrant for her silence. As for 
Gabriel Mitcham, it was agreed that since he was a 
shrewd man and a trusty, it was best to tell him how 
matters stood, when there would be no doubt as to 
his discretion. Only must he go first thing in the 
morning to Richard Bushby and his daughter, and 
tell them how the matter had fallen out and warn 
them to be wary and wise. 

So when the meal was finished and Mistress Agnes 
had taken Calotte off to her bedchamber, Gilbert 
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ascended to his attic, where he found Gabriel un- 
dressing to get into bed. 

“ What, my love-bird?” said Gabriel, with a 
bright and birdlike glance of his eye, “ art thou not 
ashamed to stumble back to a godly and sober house 
at such an hour and in such a state. May the good 
God have mercy and enlighten thy poor, dark soul 
as to the ways of honest living.” 

“TI am not for jesting to-night, Gabriel. I have 
something to tell thee.” 

“Speak on, my golden lad. Is not the night 
young? Is not to-morrow a feast, and are not all 
days feasts that fall in the house of the Golden Quill ? 
Yea, and fasts also, I ween, for our lady mistress, 
but even that is as it should be. Speak on, but 
first let me wrap myself up in these poor rags (which 
the righteous call blankets), for it is plaguily cold 
for a night in September.” 

Then Gilbert told him all that had happened, 
ending up by enjoining secrecy upon him. 

Gabriel, his face just protruded from the blankets, 
whistled softly. 

“* Tam secret as a grave or him who died yesterday,” 
said he. ‘“* But here is a pretty kettle of fish: here 
is a witch’s broth. A fair fiddler hath slain a great 
lord, and lieth hid in the cell of the woman saint 
upon London Bridge, vulgarly yclept the Golden 
Quill, O Saint Erkenwald, my patron, it is a merry 
mystery.” 

“ It is no matter for mirth, as I can see.” 

“Nay, nor I either. It is no jest when earth 
and heaven are confounded together, when the wolf 
and the lamb are shut up in the same pen, when 
the dove and the eagle share the same nest. Will 
these twain lie together like Chrisom babes in the 
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same cradle, smiling sweet nothingnesses on each 
other? I trow not. Oh, the meat and matter of 
this world to a man who will but sit in a corner 
and use his eyes!” 

“ Calotte and Mistress Agnes have but to know 
each other better to love each other completely. As 
for that, it is well that they come together in the one 
house.” 

“Tt is well, and may even be better. I hate your 
plain drinks, Let them be spiced and mulled, I 
have known a little ginger turn flat ale into a proper 
Christian drink, Saint Erkenwald be thanked that at 
whiles even the stale and unprofitable drink of this 
world is seasoned to the stomachs of those who 
pass everlastingly thirsty through the desert of this 
life. I am all for embroidery, and cannot abide 
your lack-lustre ungarnished ground colour, But 
in faith, things are serious when young wenches 
stick bodkins into the great men of this world and 
send them to the place prepared for them without so 
much as a ‘ By your leave.’”’ 

‘Tt was rightly done, and the laws of this realm 
would confirm it.” 

“ Aye: they would. Noble laws: noble realm. 
But I remember old Master Richard Longstaff, now 
deceased (may God forgive him), a man of the Inn 
and of great knowledge of law, for whom in my time 
I have done some pretty work: I remember this 
saying often on his lips, ‘ Keep to the windward of 
the law.’ ” 

“ There are upright judges in the land.” 

“* So I have read and even heard spoken, for truth 
now goes by the highways and not as aforetime 
hidden in deep wells. The judges are indeed the 
lions under the throne, but now the throne is so 
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overweighted with polecats, foxes, weasels, badgers, 
ferrets, and the Saints know what other such-like 
vermin that no wonder if the lions’ backs give now 
and again, This Sir Henry Lambert was a great 
polecat, and if the polecats, his kith and kin, bear 
heavy on our lions and judges, it will be no wonder 
an their knees tremble and fail them. Let the lass 
lie perdu in this godly house and after a while the 
storm may blow over. And as for thyself, I would 
keep thy clerkly visage within doors as much as thou 
canst, for God knows, the mark of Cain may be 
noted even thereon.” 

“ That is justly what we have determined,” said 
Gilbert. ‘‘ There is no one to betray us, unless it 
- be that the man-at-arms may remember me that 
night at the Plough, which is unlikely, and if he 
should, I doubt much whether he knew whence I 
came and so where we may have taken refuge,” 

“There is no place like a great city for hiding a 
rogue, for therein go such number of rascals and 
masterless men that one rogue is not to be dis- 
tinguished among them. And therefore do I hold 
my mistress the City of London in highest estimation 
and approve your design. But now it grows late 
and I am tired. Therefore, after a brief prayer of 
commendation to my blessed protector and patron, 
Saint Erkenwald, I would compose myself to sleep, 
being glad in the prospect of moving incidents to 
come.” 

So saying, Gabriel set himself to sleep, and Gilbert 
fell into bed by his side, and, albeit his head was 


full of the evening’s excitement, soon followed his 
example. 


CHAPTER XIX—THE HOUSE OF REFUGE 


HE days that followed were full of perplexity 

for Gilbert. In the first place, he was haunted 
continually by the dread of officers of the peace 
breaking in upon him and dragging Calotte to the 
city prison. Secondly, the presence of Calotte in 
the Golden Quill troubled the household in a way 
that he had hardly foreseen. 

Mistress Agnes lent Calotte of her headdresses 
and kirtles, so that strange it was to see the fiddling 
lass go in the sober garb of the mistress of the Golden 
Quill, She catered for each of Calotte’s bodily 
wants, giving her ever the choicest of food and the 
daintiest of accommodation, so that always Calotte 
had the sweetest morsels from the dishes, the softest 
cushions, and the easiest seat by the fire. She read 
to her of a night from the books on which she herself 
most delighted to dwell, and talked to her in her 
calm, even voice of the matters contained 
therein. Never was anyone more unchangeably 
kind, assiduous, and attentive than was Mistress 
Agnes to her guest. 

But while Mistress Agnes was so openly affection- 
ate and persuasive, Calotte was sullen and unrespon- 
sive. Often Calotte seemed ungracious in her 
repulsion of the gently proffered advice and assistance 
of Mistress Agnes: she half yawned over the latter’s 
reading from godly books, and once or twice even 
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fell asleep. Steadfastly she refused to accompany 
Mistress Agnes to services at St. Mary Overies 
(which were the only journeys which Mistress Agnes 
deemed it wise for her to take), and she would not veil 
her liking for the open streets, the fields, and the inns 
on the great roads, which Mistress Agnes abhorred. 

“ This,’’ would Mistress Agnes say, ‘‘is a sweet 
song sounding of virtue and noble life,’’ and she 
would read it aloud. 

“ T like it not,’’ Calotte would reply.“ It smells 
of the cloister, of nuns and night vigils. I know 
better than that of free life, with choruses, burdens 
of foolish words very fit for lewd men and women 
to sing. I could teach thee an thou would, but I had 
rather than a shilling I had my fiddle with me.” 

“I had rather not hear it, dear Calotte,’’ would 
Mistress Agnes reply, and with a sigh she would go 
on reading to herself and Calotte would go to sleep 
in front of her. 

Gilbert at times felt hurt that Calotte responded 
so little to the advances of his mistress, and once 
or twice he told her so. 

“ Alas,” said Calotte, ‘* what geese these men are? 
it is a pity that they are let range so widely in a 
wicked, a deceiving world. I fear my Gilbert is 
little better than a fool, though, God knows, I love 
him dearly.” 

“ There is no foolishness in wishing that courtesy 
should be met by courtesy,” said Gilbert. 

“None in the world. But what think you of my 
grey silken kirtle and hood ? ” 

“ They become thee well.’ 

“So think I not. I hate your plain greys and 
blacks. Give me red and yellow fora choice. I had 
liever be mistaken for a flame out of hell than a dead 
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and rotten leaf of this world. Nay, look not afeard, 
Mistress Agnes hears us not: we shall not be 
reproved in a sermon or a passage from a godly book,” 

“* Dear Calotte, thou art severe and too little fair 
and just.” 

“ Where one’s favour comes by nature, it is hard for 
justice to peep in. I did not think I was a philo- 
sopher with the scales and weights. God knows I 
am only a poor woman, and sometimes here I feel 
like the Magdalene with the Blessed Virgin herself.’ 

“ Look now, Mistress Agnes means thee right well. 
I would thou and she could agree together.” 

“ That we do, but as oil and water, as January and 
June. I love her well and she loves me better 
than that: but heigho, I fear the greater the distance 
the greater our love. But thou lovest her, Gilbert, 
and I think a little of thy love would do her as much 
good as the whole of mine.” 

“ Thou art a foolish wench, and I will pinch thine 
ear 

Then Calotte would slip away and busy herself 
about some household work, and Gilbert would go 
back to his manuscript, but with a perplexed heart. 

At the end of two or three weeks, Gilbert saw the 
breach between his mistress and Calotte had widened 
rather than healed. 

Now there was little conversation between them 
except in matters of necessity. Mistress Agnes had 
ceased to ask Calotte’s company to St. Mary Overies, 
or to read to her from her books. Calotte hummed 
songs in her presence that she must have known 
Mistress Agnes disliked to hear. When Gilbert hinted 
this was unwise, she laughed, but with faint mirth, 

“ And may I not come by her sanctity? ’’ she 
answered, 
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Gilbert confided his perplexities to Gabriel 
Mitcham, who refused, however, to discuss them 
except over a cup of ale at the Salutation. 

“ T cannot make out what all this pother is about,” 
quoth he. ‘‘ The sheriff's men have left you quiet : 
there is no more ado about the death of yon knight 
than he had been a kitten. You have naught to do 
save to play mum budget and to eat, drink, and sleep. 
What more a creature should need in this vain and 
transitory world I cannot tell. These young men 
hate quiet enjoyment worse than old age.” 

Gilbert explained to him further. 

“Lo,” quoth Gabriel, ‘ what didst thou expect, 
my prince of picture painters? Did I not speak to 
thee with the tongue of prophecy upon that evening 
when thou didst first bring thy Calotte to the house, 
even as we went to bed in my garret, lullabied by 
the sound of the bells and old Father Thames? 
Who ever heard of two young wenches in the one house 
who agreed with each other longer than a month? 
True, Gillian of Islington and Meg of Mile End 
kept the Saracen’s Head together from Martinmas 
till nigh Christmastide with more sweetness and love 
than ever Holy Angels use to each other, but that 
was before Dick Dogwort came to lodge there, and 
he had not been in the house a couple of days ere 
Meg was going up and down Bishopsgate saying 
that Gillian was little better than a trull and Gillian 
was privily telling the whole of the citizens of London 
that Meg had come to the Salutation from a sink 
in Southwark, O Saint Erkenwald, help the blindness 
of this young man: Saint Paul, Saint Botolph, and 
Saint Martin, have pity on the innocence of this clerk, 
thrown defenceless upon the wicked world. Blessed 
Virgin, an ye lock not him up safely in the bonds of 
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Holy Matrimony, return him to the safe and solemn 
rule from whence he came, or find him some fool’s 
post in a noble house. An he cannot jest himself, 
he will make a witty occasion of jests, which it were 
a pity to waste in a world which when all is said 
and done is a vale of tears.” 

Gabriel’s outburst in no way eased Gilbert’s 
troubles. 

“ T know well enough what thou sayest,” said he. 
“ But tell me what to do. No one hath more sweet 
and Christian intentions towards Calotte than 
Mistress Agnes. Was ever a man so placed between 
a couple of women, each the salt of the earth, but 
who cannot keep the peace between them for a single 
day?” 

“* Aye : many a man has been so placed. 1 could 
tell thee stories thereof for a fortnight an you would 
listen to me, from Adam’s wife of Aldgate, who 
quarrelled with him as Satan with God because 
Mistress Fullerton, living at the back side of the 
house, hung her smock out to dry in the garden, to 
that of Cicely Quickly, the Hoxton milkwife, who 
smote Alice Gardener across the face in church at an 
ale feast because her man...” 

“ For the sake of Heaven, none of thy old wives’ 
tales. To do, what to do, that is the question ? sé 

“To do? Why, nothing’s to do but to drink 
thine ale and to be patient. O Saint Erkenwald, 
Saint Botolph, and all other Saints, how youth is given 
to impatience! With all thy fury and smiting of 
the table, thou wilt not turn to-day into to-morrow, 
so let the water run under the Bridge and time will 
solve all things for thee. Thou art as a gardener 
that would pluck his roses up by the roots each day 
to hasten their blossoming. What, young man, 
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thou wilt not take the kingdom of Heaven by violence. 
But listen to me, good Gilbert, who am old and far- 
seen in sin in this great and wicked city of ours 
(where, however, it is true I sojourn but as a pilgrim 
and a foreigner), hearken not over-much to the 
singing of the pale and saintly siren. Were I thy 
Calotte, I would pull thine ears till they were rosy 
as a hedge hip. Therein wouldst thou find more 
true wisdom than in the Seven Wise Masters.” 

“God knows, I have given her no cause of 
offence.” 

“ God, He knows it, but does she, my blossom of 
innocence? Enough now, another stoup of this 
excellent ale, and take heed to what Isay. Be sweet 
as treacle to this skittish love of thine, find her con- 
tinually in the right, approve her acts and her reason 
as she were one of the Blessed Apostles. Gently 
but firmly repress the saintliness of thy mistress the 
Grey Nun, so that she renders unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s and leaves the rest to God Who is 
at least as mindful of souls as she herself, If Calotte 
be thy bread-and-butter indeed (and thou protestest 
so till I weary) quarrel not with her. Go now and 
buy her a pretty token, and give it to her with love 
and kisses,”’ 

So after leaving the Salutation, Gilbert went off to 
a goldsmith’s in Chepe and bought there a silver 
ring cunningly worked with the device Omnia vincit 
amor, and brought it gladly to Calotte as a gift, 

She took it in her hand and looked at it carefully. 

“ Tt is a pretty thing,’ said she. 

“Twill put it on thy pretty little finger.” 

“ Nay: I should want to keep it.” 

“So I want thee to do.” 

“Fie: that thou should tell lies even for courtesy’s 
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sake. Oh, Gilbert, how I am shamed for thee, for 
thee who might have been a priest.” 
. “Thou malice and mischief. Hold out thy finger, 

Saye6 

“Nay: I could do no such thing. To take such 
a pretty jewel from her who hath sheltered and fed 
me and who loves thee so, too. I should not sleep 
after it, I swear to thee.” 

“ A plague on thy jibing tongue. But I shall put 
it on thy finger, I say.” 

And so, with some few pretty struggles, Calotte 
let the ring be slipped over her finger and afterwards 
they were very affectionate and lover-like together. 
But in the afternoon Gilbert saw that she had taken 
the ring off her finger and had sewn it upon the bosom 
of her dress, at which sight he was not overpleased. 

But if Calotte and Mistress Agnes did not alto- 
gether agree, Calotte and Gabriel Mitcham hit it to 
a marvel. 

“ She is a wench after my own heart,” said Gabriel. 
“ She understands words like a male Christian: her 
eye is as bright and her tongue as ready as any in 
London. I will elevate her to the hierarchy of holy 
women: she shall sit with blessed Margaret and 
holy Katharine. I would rather than a shilling that 
Thad seen her stick Sir Henry with that little penknife 
of hers.” 

And the rogue did in truth paint Calotte to the 
life in the margin of a breviary which he had in hand, 
sitting under a crimson canopy, clad in a golden 
robe with a white lily in her hand and the shadow of 
a smile just hovering on her lips. 

Whereat they had a flouting match together, as 
they often did when Mistress Agnes was out of the 
way at service at St. Mary’s or visiting the sick, 
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“Thou hast drawn me to the life, Gabriel,’’ said 
she, “ godly and sober, sitting on a saintly throne 
and meditating on a lily. But where is the halo 
that I am wont to wear daily?” 

“ That is to be put in,” said he, “ with the usual 
extra, as a lamb lying down at thy feet or a dove 
hovering over thy head.” 

* An I could draw, I would paint thee, sitting on 
a barrel, meditating upon a quart pot with a serious 
drunken brow as much as to say, ‘ Have I drunk 
this beer or have I not?’ I do verily believe thou 
art the greatest hypocrite in Christendom, with thy 
devout, downward glances before Mistress Agnes, 
thy bony, sanctuary face and thy sober silences.” 

“ Am I no hypocrite because Iam no fool? Saints 
in Heaven, Saint Erkenwald, and thy holy com- 
panions,forgivethis misguided woman. Doth not Mis- 
tress Agnes pay me for honest work and godly sobriety 
and do I wrong her because I render her what she 
purchaseth ? Oh, that scrupulous, religious honesty 
should thus be baited while tumblers, fiddlers, and 
minstrels cut capers, scrape catgut, and howl without 
conscience in the courts of a devout nunnery. 
Mistress, mistress, look in thine heart before thou 
speakest.”” 

“So I do, and find I am the honestest maid in 
Christendom, except for keeping company with a 
certain knave who carries two faces under one hood.” 

“ Lady, lady, hast thou no conscience, no tender 
heart? Didst thou not, in primis, bring thine 
amorous self to this house of chastity where before 
there was neither thought of marriage nor of giving 
in marriage? Secundo, dost thou not often kiss the 
youthful Gilbert—chiefly, I grant, upon the stairs, 
but it is kissing nevertheless? Tertio, and in 
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general, hast thou not confounded the noble, solemn 
music of this retreat with snatches of street psalms 
and fragments of night catches? Answer me, hast 
thou not done all these things, and more? ” 

“I did no more than bring myself here, and that 
most unwillingly, I assure thee. But be civil, 
Gabriel, be civil, my poor knight of the paint pot 
and the ale stoup, lest I inform upon thee as a fellow 
of a lewd tongue. Beshrew me, but I would be 
sorry myself to see thee turned away on the Bridge, 
and wandering up and down the city, looking for a 
new master like a lost mongrel.” 

“ An I go, I think I should hardly go single. I 
do wonder how Mistress Agnes can abide thee with 
thy light tripping tongue. Now indeed I see what 
it is to have true religion. But hark, I hear the 
saintly woman on the stair. Away, away, I say. I 
must to my work and to songs of a devout life.” 

And he would return to his manuscript, pouring 
forth like a linnet in his soft, tenor voice Vexilla 
Regis, or Alma redemptoris mater. 

Now, two or three days after Calotte came to the 
Golden Quill, Master Lyon caught a chill upon his 
lungs, and howbeit he shook off this infirmity some- 
what, it left him very weak and childish, so that he 
could not stir from his bed. So he lay therein all 
through September, and with the month of October 
grew weaker and weaker, so that it needed not the 
eye of a leech to know that he would soon be sum- 
moned from this world. Before October was little 
more than half out, his proper senses had almost 
left him, except for moments, so that he hardly 
knew his own daughter, who was ever about him 
ministering diligently to his wants, washing him, 
feeding him with a spoon, giving him physic, reading 
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to him at whiles from one of her books, and praying 
for him at his bedside. As for the other folk of his 
household, Gilbert and Gabriel, he seemed to forget 
that he had ever known them, and never did he speak 
one word of the gentle craft which he had loved so 
well and followed so industriously all his life. For, 
although from where he lay he could see the towers 
of Paul’s and hear the noise of the Thames water 
and of the boatmen who went thereon, he seemed 
from the little speech he had to think himself again 
in Tewkesbury in which town he was bred. Some- 
times he would speak of plashing and paddling in 
the river there as though he had been a little lad, 
and he said the apples there were very large and 
sweet, and the cider harvest would soon be ripe. So 
he sank, growing feebler and feebler, and all his 
physic doing him no good, until on the first day of 
November, being All Saints’ Day, fortified with all 
the rites of the Church, he went out quietly in his 
sleep with the tolling of the passing bell, as though 
he had been a little child, very tired, and he was 
buried the Thursday after, Mistress Agnes and her 
household and many of the neighbours following him 
to the grave in the yard of St. Mary Overies,. 

Mistress Agnes did not weep or show any outward 
sign of distress, but it seemed that the shadow had 
deepened on her face, and she was ever the more 
quiet about the house, ever the more grave and sub- 
dued, and ever the more punctual at her religious 
exercises. Calotte was touched at her sorrow, and 
strove to comfort her. 

“TI thank thee,” said Agnes, ‘‘ He was mother 
and father to me together, and in losing him I have 
lost the whole world. But that is a slight thing, and 
I should indeed deserve to be miserable had I set 
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store by it. Therein is no comfort, no joy, no 
happiness, but all is in Christ Jesus, our Lord, for 
ever and ever, and He is my gladness, even in this 
affliction,”’ 

So Calotte came sadly away, wondering to herself, 
and went about for some days half disconsolate. 

These days were therefore sad enough, with the 
fear of what might follow Sir Henry Lambert’s 
death, with Calotte being unable wisely to stir out, 
and with the death of old Master Lyon; but what 
made matters the worse was that for ten days at the 
end of October the weather set in very wet and 
stormy with low, black clouds veiling the sky con- 
tinually, so as to wrap the city in a deep pall of 
gloom. 

But on the last day of all the month, there turned 
off the Bridge into the shop a brisk, young squire 
whom Gilbert at once recognised as Master Lambert, 
as spruce and debonair as ever, in a bright crimson 
jerkin and slashed yellow hose. A quick alarm filled 
Gilbert’s heart, for he had long remembered that 
the squire bore the same name as the dead man at 
Stockwell, and had been in his company. He could 
hardly doubt they were kinsmen. 

“ T come, seest thou, as I promised,” said Master 
Lambert, pulling forth from his pouch a doubled-up 
leaf of manuscript. ‘‘ Here is a love round as good 
as any in England, indited by a friend of mine. 
‘Lieve Lady for thy sake,’ and so on it runs, all 
good stuff and pretty love making, I warrant thee, 
for this fellow is as cunning in the turning of rhymes 
as any in England, excepting of course Master 
Chaucer, who is the Emperor and Kaiser of all that 
kind : only he has a filthy fist and his script is loath- 
some to look upon. Were I to send this to my 
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Rose d’Amour, I should not come to her presence 
again for a month. So, good scribe, buckle to, 
write it out afresh in a good, clerkly script, garnish 
it with borders of sweet flowers, with love knots 
and quaint devices, so that it shall creep to her 
pretty heart through her pretty eyes. And let me 
have it by Saturday, for then I have to get me to 
Eltham. And as for payment, good Lord, charge 
what thou pleasest an thy work be good, and I do 
believe I shall render thee it.” 

Gilbert was mightily relieved to find that Master 
Lambert had come about no other business than 
this, so he gladly promised all that he required. 

“ Good : and good day to thee,’’ quoth the squire, 
turning as though to go out of the door. But, with 
his hand at the latch, he suddenly turned on his 
heel and fixed Gilbert with his bright, blue eye. 

“ Beshrew me,’’ quoth he, “ beshrew me, if I 
have not something else to say to thee. Art thou 
not the rogue that struck mine uncle with a penknife 
in the wood beyond Kennington ? ” 

For the moment Gilbert did not answer. 

“ Nay : speak out, and shame the Devil. I shall 
owe thee no grudge therefor,” 

: Gilbert looked Master Lambert squarely in the 
ace. 

“Tam the man,” quoth he. 

“IT thought as much from the melancholy serving 
man’s story. But what the devil dost thou, a scribe, 
to go about the countryside murdering noble gentle- 
men and flowers of courtesy? I make no doubt the 
woman is at the bottom of the business, for her sex 
has in no way changed since our grandam Eve 
egged her good man on to eat the apple, and mine 
uncle was ever liquorish as an old goat.” 
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“ Thine uncle came as rightly about his death as 
any man. Justice is sometimes done, Master 
Lambert, albeit by other hands than the hangman,” 

“* Hangman’? sayest thou. ‘ Death’? Mine uncle 
is neither hanged nor dead, worse luck for me 
whose purse has had a lamentable consumption these 
four or five years, since I first learnt to love gallantry. 
Nay, Master Scribe, an thou hadst done thy work 
properly I would not complain, but a scurvy scratch, 
a prick with a bodkin which is as healthful to him 
as a physician’s letting blood, and renews his tenure 
when it was ebbing out fast with time and evil 
living, Fie, fie, scribe, it was unfriendly done.” 

“ What, is he not then dead, Master Lambert ? ” 

“ Nay: do I not know it, I? His serving man 
brings him home on his back, his leech comes and 
plasters and physics him, and by the end of a sen- 
night if he is not whole as a man can expect to be 
who has burnt his candle gloriously at both ends 
and is mulberry ripe for the churchyard.” 

“Tam glad, Master Lambert.” 

“What, art faint-hearted ? Well, I see thou art 
but a clerkling all unused to wounds and death, 
who fears the sheriff’s officers more than he loves a 
brawl. Take courage, lad. A word in thine ear: 
the wound has done him but little damage, he is 
well over that. But he is worn down to an old 
clout, flickers, flickers like a flame on the verge of 
extinction. He can do nothing more than lie in 
his bed staring upon the wall and counting his five 
fingers, which is more than he can do with his five 
wits, by the token that his intellects are fast leaving 
him. The Devil hath remembered him at last and 
is on his way to fetch him to his own.” 

tHe 1s dying?” 


a) 
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“ That he is, like a little fire going out in a great 
black hearth. He will not trouble thee again, lad, 
I assure thee, so take heart of grace and a fig for 
the sheriff. And hark thee, Iam his heir, his men 
are now my men, for wisely they see how the cat 
will jump. There are no clouds in that sky, Master 
Scribe, but all as sweet as an April day for thee 
and thy love to go walk, go walk. But now, look 
shrewdly to the enditing of my little poem, for him 
who brings good news deserves fair service, and I 
would have no less, and that by no later than Satur- 
day.” 

And with a wave of his hand, and quick glance of 
his blue eye, Master Lambert disappeared. 

The news that Sir Henry Lambert, far from having 
succumbed to his wound, had recovered from it, 
lifted a shadow from Gilbert’s mind. He was 
further glad to know that the knight, incapacitated by 
disease and ill-health, had no power even if he had 
the mind to follow the matter up, at any rate for 
the present, and it was clear that Master Lambert, his 
heir, had no intention of meddling in a quarrel 
which appeared to him to be rather a jest than 
otherwise. 

Gilbert hastened to impart the news to Calotte and 
Mistress Agnes, who were together at their needle- 
work in the oaken parlour. 

Calotte clasped her hands suddenly together at 
the news, and gave a quick sigh, but did not speak 
at once. 

“ Blessed be the Lord God for these news,” cried 
Mistress Agnes. ‘‘ His mercy is indeed with us to 
prevent us in all our ways. These are happy tidings, 
Calotte, and it behoves us to be thankful all our days 
for this crowning providence.” 
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“Tam glad the thin fellow is not dead, though 
beshrew me if he did not deserve a weightier blow 
than my poor little arm could deal him,’ quoth 
Calotte. 

“ Nay, nay, Calotte: speak not so, even in jest,” 
said Mistress Agnes, “‘ especially at this time when 
Heaven itself hath stooped to help thee. It is a 
fearful thing to have man’s blood upon one’s con- 
science, no matter how much the reason of this 
world may approve the causes thereof. ‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder,’ saith the most Holy Gospel, and 
it is right to be glad and uplifted that thou art free 
from the stain of blood.” 

“ T fear, good mistress, I am not as tender-hearted 
as thou in such a quarrel. Doth not Holy Writ say 
also that he who draweth the sword shall perish by 
the sword? However, as Ihave said, I am glad the 
thin fellow is not dead, though it seems he still 
keeps his bed.” 

“Yea, but not on account of his wound,’’ said 
Gilbert. ‘‘ Master Lambert told me he was sorely 
sick with some old disease, and therefore cannot 
come abroad.” 

“ Sickness wonderfully bringeth down the spirit of 
aman,” said Calotte. ‘‘ It may be he yet will make 
an edifying end and go out as sweetly and innocently 
as a twelve-months’ babe.” 

“ Christ grant it may be so,’’ said Mistress Agnes, 
crossing herself devoutly. ‘‘ Often hath He turned 
the very wickedness of men into the way of their 
salvation.” 

Gabriel Mitcham had come in even while they were 
talking and had learnt the news. 

“ True indeed,” quoth he, “ true, true. Such was 
the case of Wilkin the Weaver, who, after a life con- 
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sumed in the pursuit of drunkenness and many 
other wickednesses, made a beautiful ending no 
longer ago than the forenoon of last Saint Crispin’s. 
But I should be wary of this old fox that lieth low. 
Reynard is often dead before he dies. I doubt not 
the poor sinner is as low in health as in good deeds 
(for I have heard talk of him amongst certain sober 
acquaintance whom I have), but it would be wise 
to lie perdu until there is no room for doubting.” 

“IT am sick of this house,’’ said Calotte. 

“Gabriel is right,’’ said Gilbert. “It were a 
pity to spoil all for a few weeks, or perchance a few 
days. We must lie low for a little while longer, 
Calotte.”” 

“ Patience, patience,” said Mistress Agnes, in her 
low, even tones, throwing on Calotte the searching 
gaze of her steady, grey eyes. 

“ There are three of you against me,’’ said Calotte, 
“and ye are too many. But I would give a great 
deal to be up and out again in the lanes and the 
market with honest Richard Bushby and his daughter. 
Blessed Saint Erkenwald, as Gabriel here says, I am 
pining like a mouse in a cage. I feel myself melting 
away like a snowman under the sun.” 


CHAPTER XX—THE OWL AND THE NIGHT- 
INGALE 


HERE was no doubt that Master Lambert’s 

news had brightened and cheered Calotte. 
Less seldom now was she to be seen sitting listless 
in her chair in the oaken parlour, she was less prone 
to take herself off to her own chamber early of a night, 
she talked more and with more of her old archness : 
she busied herself with a better will and interest 
about the daily work of the house, baking the bread, 
polishing the chairs and tables and washing the 
dishes with old Blanche, whose original hostility to 
her was now punctuated by moments of appreciative 
championship. 

“ By Paul,’ would the old woman say at such a 
moment, “ what a sparkling, bonny wench she is! 
Aye, and what an eye, Master Gabriel, what an eye! 
It doth remind me for all the world of mine own 
pretty Anne’s, my seventh that is, God rest her soul, 
lying this very minute in the churchyard on Tower 
Hill by old John Parslow my second good man, 
and a better thou couldst not find, I warrant thee, 
an thou searchest the City through, albeit he was a 
little too fond of his pannikin, though that is no 
scathe, by my troth, in a proper man, although I say 
it, saving her grace who is upstairs. La, and she 
hath such a way with her, the whoreson little wench. 
I wonder how our mistress do abide it, and she so 
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strict and solemn, like the Jew of Prague these same 
rascal ballad singers do tell about at the street 
corners, or a great, staring owl lapped and wrapped 
about in grey old clouts, though, mind thee, Gabriel, 
all of the best and never a whit that is cheap or 
common: Mary forbid that I should ever say 
otherwise ; the good mistress she has been to poor 
old Blanche these many years. I am right sorry for 
her, that I am, to get no husband at her age: make 
no error, Master Gabriel, she is getting on and will 
be, nor is, no chicken, but la, i’ faith, I laugh to 
think of it, but she is like to one of these plaguy 
old maids.” 

“‘ Old Blanche of Bridge Ward, thou art an Oracle, 
a prophetess, and a Sibyl. Thou speakest gospel 
truth, my old Billingsgate girl, and the owl and the 
nightingale will never agree together an they lodge 
in the same tod of ivy till Domesday. But a word 
in thine ear, Blabbing Blanche, my princess of the 
long tongue and queen of sentences. Knowest thou 
not thou talkest treason, rank treason, conspiracy 
and laesa majestatis: would thou inveigle me to a 
misprision, thou cunning woman, thou.” 

“ A fig for thy treasons and prisons, and a murrain 
on thy saucy tongue, Gabriel Mitcham. Am I not 
a known woman and a well-respected too.” 

“T do greatly fear thou art known.” 

“A blister on thy tongue, and may the black ox 
soon tread on thy toes as he does on mine, and thou 
shalt learn better manners to one who is old enough 
to be thy mother.” 

“ Grandmother.” 

“Thou mocking knave. But I say it is a pity 
our mistress cannot be quiet with a good man, and 
leave all this fasting and praying to them whose 
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business it is. What, as my good man was wont to 
say, and Alice Tumbleton reminded me of it only 
yesterday before noon as we went together through 
Candleweek Street, ‘ What,’ would he say, ‘is there 
no curé for the green sickness in a land crammed 
with leeches?’ I warrant there is, and proper 
young men too, as I am a judge, as plentiful as black- 
berries.” 

“ Aye, but ladies have delicate palates and would 
pick and choose.” 

“* And more’s the pity, Master Gabriel. I thought 
sie mistress had come to an accord with Master 
Gilbert, but nay, I see a different wind blows into 
that corner, and what wonder forsooth? Holy life 
is an excellent thing, and so are psalms and prayer 
and fasting (the Saints forbid I should ever say 
otherwise), but I never knew a young man love 
them enough to marry them. And so Alice Tumble- 
ton said to me when she was troubled that her 
young wench took up with religion as she did, though 
I doubt that’s all over now, thanks be to God.” 

But while Calotte was more gay and cheerful 
about the house and more openly affectionate to 
Gilbert, Mistress Agnes seemed henceforth even 
more to retire into herself. She spoke little at 
meals or other times, but then always with unchanging 
gentleness and accustomed kindliness. Ofa night she 
sat mostly reading in her books of religion or wrapped 
in meditation with her large grey eyes looking into 
vacancy or through the latticed square of the window, 
fixed wistfully upon the sombre cloudiness of the 
evening sky. Daily she continued her usual atten- 
dance at the services at St. Mary’s Overies, her usual 
almsgivings and errands of mercy. But in the 
house, rather than an individual personality she was 
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a pervading presence. Gabriel Mitcham said mock- 
ingly she was the unseen spirit at every conversation, 
and vowed that he was never free from her but in 
his garret under the roof. But Gilbert’s heart 
sometimes ached to think of her and to see her so 
gentle and thoughtful to all, and yet so lonely and 
cut off as it were from all her kind. Once or twice 
he spoke to her on this, and half hinted that she 
should see more of the world and learn to take pleasure 
in innocent delights, 

“ That is good of thee, Gilbert,”” she would reply. 
“There are many blameless delights and gentle 
pleasures, I doubt not, in the world, and sometimes 
I half wish that I could join in them with a willing 
heart. But it is useless: I cannot. I am so used 
to sitting in my lonely tower and watching the crowd 
swirl and eddy by beneath my feet, that I whiles 
feel as though I saw it only in a magic mirror, and 
that Iam no more part of that crowd than I am of 
the lights and shadows that play across the surface 
of the river or of the figures on a painted cloth 
which wave and move with the wind. I cannot go 
and join companionship with phantoms, and in 
thinking thus I have become more than half a 
phantom myself.” 

“Thou couldst have kind friends who would 
many a time be a solace to thee.” 

“T am sure there is no earthly sweetness like the 
companionship of honest friends. I am sorry that I 
did not find such when I was younger, when I often- 
times needed them sorely, but now it is too late. 
The world is slipping past me, or Iam through God’s 
grace fast shedding the world—as I pray daily. One 
friend I have, a true friend, even our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” 
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Then she added quickly with a smile: 

“ But thou, Gilbert, thou art also a true friend, and 
I am in debt to thee to the end of my life.” 

Then Gilbert would go about his busiessn only 
half quieted for her sake, and any light and gibing 
words of Gabriel about his mistress would anger 
him to the quick. 

“*O Blessed Saint Erkenwald, decide what wench 
this young man is to marry,” would Gabriel say, 
turning up his eyes, “lest he become even as a 
Paynim or a heretic Bulgarius, to marry two wives ? 
Knoweth he not that under the New Dispensation 
these things may not be, whatever ensample of the 
Blessed Patriarchs ? ”’ 

“ Thou art a fool, Gabriel, and cannot see further 
than the end of thy long nose. Dost think because 
I bear Mistress Agnes true friendship and sympathy 
that I must marry her? Thou mightest have been 
brought up in a monastery thyself for all the wit 
thou hast in womankind.” 

“ This is a Solomon, wise in thought and far-seen 
in she-folk. Who am I to bandy words with one of 
the Seven Wise Masters ?—a poor scribe with but a 
little knowledge in vellums, burnishings, and tinc- 
tures? Away, poor creature, to thy tools.” And 
away Gabriel would go, humming melodiously some 
sacred tune. 

A few days after Master Lambert had brought 
the news his uncle was not dead, Gabriel had dis- 
covered in the bottom of his chest in the attic an old 
flute which he next day brought down with him to 
breakfast. 

“ An ancient instrument of music,” quoth he. “I 
was wont to play upon it when I was young certain 
holy songs which I had from good Sir Roger, our 
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parish priest, but I never had but little skill in its 
fingering, and now—lo, I am past such toys. But 
meseemed Mistress Calotte, who I understand to be 
wise in music, might be pleased with it.” 

Calotte’s eyes sparkled. 

‘“* This is indeed kind of thee, Gabriel,’” quoth she. 
“ But I fear my fluting would disturb the quietness 
of this house.” 

“Nay, that it would not, Calotte,”” said Mistress 
Agnes. ‘It is quiet, and, I fear, a little dull here, 
but there is nothing that I love better than sweet 
music, and we should all be the better for it. At 
present we have no other music than Gabriel’s, and 
he will sing scarcely above his breath and then only 
when at work, though indeed he has a voice like a 
nightingale and a whistle like a thrush’s.” 

“Tf Gabriel will sing and Calotte play upon the 
flute, the house will be a very nest of singing birds,”’ 
said Gilbert. 

“ T know little else to sing,”” said Gabriel, ‘‘ than 
hymns and sacred songs, and those I cannot sing 
above my breath—I know not why.” 

“ Theyarethe best of allsongs,’’said Mistress Agnes. 

So Calotte began to play upon the flute up and down 
the house, that it was a great pleasure to hear her. 
Gabriel and Gilbert caught the round notes as they 
worked in the writing-room, and Mistress Agnes 
was charmed with them on her return from church 
as they fell through the high lattice. Old Blanche, 
down below, stopped washing her pots and pans to 
raise her greasy hands and wipe her red eyes, saying 
that it called Heaven to her mind with all the angels 
singing round the feet of the Blessed Virgin, amongst 
whom were her eight children who had been taken 
from her young. 
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At first, Calotte played nothing else than the 
sacred tunes she had heard upon the lips of Gabriel 
Mitcham, and the like, but little by little she mingled 
with these others which she had known in the green- 
wood or learnt from honest Richard Bushby and his 
daughter, and more especially was she bold in this 
since she soon found Mistress Agnes did not readily 
know the one kind from the others. Yet out of this 
in the end arose trouble, besides less serious vexations 
by the way which did not help to soothe domestic 
life at the Golden Quill. Once, for example, when 
Mistress Agnes and Gilbert sat listening in the oaken 
parlour to Calotte discoursing on her flute, in an 
interval of the music the mistress said : 

“ Tell me, Calotte, how do you call that melody ? 
It is touchingly sweet as ever I heard, and stirs the 
heart with noble thoughts.” 

“Tt is called Bring us in good ale,” said Calotte, 
“and I could sing the words through an thou 
wished.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mistress Agnes hastily: ‘it is 
a thousand pities that such a tune should be joined 
to such foolish words.” 

Thereafter she never asked again as to the names 
of the tunes that were played to her, and never 
again seemed to take the same pleasure in them. 

But from the flute came about the last and worst 
trouble of all, which fell in this wise. 

Early in November, St. Martinmas fell wondrously 
calm and bright and warm, and a brilliant sun filled 
the earth and air with golden radiance. From the 
parlour window, all the towers and spires of London 
could be seen picked out delicately against the faint 
blue sky, and over against them, a stretch of vivid 
green, lay the open meadows of Southwark, while 
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midway between town and country flowed the 
broad waters of the Thames, glowing like liquid 
gold under the down-pouring light. Calotte looked 
from the lattice and caught the breath of the open 
countryside in the light-soaked air. 

“ T will even out to-day. I will go over to South- 
wark into the fields there. It is a shame to sit in- 
doors on such a day, with winter fast coming in.” 

“ Nay, a little while longer, Calotte, a little while 
yet, and thou shalt go free as the air and I will come 
out with thee,” said Gilbert. 

“ There’s nothing to let me now. The man’s in 
bed—dying they say. Look how the light falls on 
yon old willows and over the crofts. Oh, my dear 
Gilbert, I would be out, out over the marshes and 
under those hills.” 

“‘ Patience, Calotte: a little patience may save a 
long penitence.” 

“ Ah, Gilbert, Gilbert, shall I never get thee to 
leave these priestly saws ? ”’ 

“Not when they fit so aptly, sweetheart.” 

“‘ Aptly ? apt nonsense, dear Gilbert. But I tell 
thee, I must be up and abroad to-day. The sun is 
gotten into my veins.” 

“But I tell thee, thou must not.” 

“* Must not,’ quoth my lord? ” said she, dropping 
him a mock curtsy. 

“Must not, must not,” repeated he, kissing her. 

“Well then,” said she, with a pout, “I will go 
into the market at Smithfield and see the people 
buying and selling.” 

“Thou art better at home for the time being,’ 
said he. “ Am I not thy lord and master, and wilt 
thou not obey me?” 

‘Thou ti, squothishe, 
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“ Marry, have Inot thy troth? Nay, for my sake, 
Calotte, if not for thine own, do as I say this once.” 

So in the end, with a pretty grimace, she put aside 
her intention, but went restless about the house that 
day, settling uneasily at any task and at whiles 
taking up her flute to play alternately the most melan- 
choly religious tunes she could call to mind, and 
jigs and reels of such a rhythm that hardly Mistress 
Agnes could mistake their secular intent. 

“ The bird flutters her wings,’’ said Gabriel. “A 
day like this calls out the masterless men, and the 
women too for the matter of that.” 

Now all that day there were many boats on the 
river, the people coming abroad to taste the sunshine 
and the sweetness of the air, and in the late afternoon 
one of these, carrying some dozen men and wenches 
who had been drinking companionably, for lack of 
proper guidance ran upon one of the piles of the 
Bridge, being that same pile upon which Gilbert 
himself had climbed out of the river when he was 
wrecked with Calotte in the hermit’s boat. The 
boat struck sideways with such force against the 
pile that her planks sprung and the water began to 
pour aboard, The folk in her, for safety and especially 
that the women might not wet their fine clothes, 
climbed one by one out upon the base of the pile, 
and there some stood and some sat laughing and 
mocking at each other to be in such a plight. And 
as they had most of them drunk rather well than 
wisely, they managed so foolishly that in a little 
while they let the boat loose from the pile so that 
the tide quickly carried it away up the river, whereat 
they set up a great hulloing and bawling, albeit 
being much more merry than frightened, Certain 
boatmen began to row up and offered to take them 
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off and land them at Billingsgate stairs, but as none 
of the boats were large enough to take off the whole 
dozen, they would not, they said, be taken off in 
two or three, for good company’s sake, but instead 
they sent two watermen up the river to recover their 
boat. Then, with the aid of divers bottles and 
dainties which they had taken care to remove from 
their boat, they sat down with great mirth to make 
themselves merry on their coign of vantage. 

After a while a fat fellow with a paunch like a 
great football, and a red bottle-nose, got upon his 
feet and struck up a stave, which at that time was 
noted in all the Wards of the City of London, and 
which was called Hogsdon Cream—a right jolly 
tune, although the words set thereto were perhaps 
hardly such as the Lady Queen would have had sung 
in her Bower, unless perchance she were alone. To 
this tune his companions kept a stiff burden, but the 
mischief was that although their spirits were indeed 
willing, their art was little or nothing, so that even 
the little boys at the Billingsgate Stairs called to 
them piteously to cease. But paying no heed to 
such prayers, they only bestirred themselves more 
lustily so that seldom was such a caterwauling heard 
upon the bosom of old Father Thames. 

All this Calotte saw from her high window aloft 
in the oaken parlour, and woefully were her ears 
offended by the foul noise which they made in their 
singing, keeping neither time nor tune, and the 
more so since the tune itself, properly sung, was 
very delightful to hear. So after a while, thinking 
she could bear no more of it, and doubtless that 
they were so woefully astray from lack of guidance 
and knowledge, and not from want of goodwill, she 
took her flute, and leaning forth from the lattice a 
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little, began to play the tune, keeping just measure 
and pitch. At the sound of the clear, perfect notes 
falling from above, the people ceased their noise and 
began to look up. 

“* Marry,’”’ cried one fellow, “‘ an angel looketh 
forth from Heaven and playeth Hogsdon Cream.” 

“We are foully mistaken in our singing,” said 
another sadly. 

Then they began to hum the tune to her playing, 
and then they began to sing it, their voices keeping 
proper time and growing louder and louder as they 
grew the more bold, until at length the sound of 
their chorus reached Gabriel and Gilbert in their 
working-room and they came up the stairs to see 
what was toward. 

“ By St. Paul,’’ quoth Gabriel, as he came into the 
parlour, “‘ Mistress Calotte hath turned the Thames 
gulls into a choir of Syrens.” 

“* Good Lord,” said Gilbert, “‘ but we shall have 
all the river before the Bridge anon.” 

Calotte laughed at them with her eyes and con- 
tinued her playing, the shipwrecked folk bearing her 
right good accompaniment. 

“ Enough, enough, Calotte,’”’ said Gilbert, ‘* See, 
their boat is nigh, Thou hast given them enough 
entertainment for the day.” 

Now at that moment the people had come to that 
verse which says : 

“* Hogsdon fields are fresh and green 
With roses white and red, 


But if not pluckt, kind sir, she said, 
By night they will be dead. 


“* Hogsdon fields are fresh and green 
With roses red and white, 
And those who pluck, kind sir, she said, 
Shall have their heart’s delight.” 
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And so on; and at that very moment who should 
open the door and enter the chamber but Mistress 
Agnes. 

A strange and hitherto unseen anger seemed to 
have come upon her. Her face was as white as a 
lily, and a little cold fire seemed to burn in her grey 
eyes. She came straight up to Calotte, and plucking 
the flute from her lips, threw it upon a settle. 

“Wilt thou make my house a singing booth with 
thy base tunes?” asked she. “‘Go from the 
window, go: get thee to conversation fit for a 
maiden and leave these noisy fools to their own 
vomit.”’ 

Calotte gazed at her, half startled for the moment. 

“ Tam sorry if I offend thee in thine own house,” 
then said she. ‘‘ I wot not it was a sin to make folk 
merry, even from thy window.” 

“* Speak not to me,’ said Mistress Agnes, with a 
half gasp. “If thou knowest not, neither canst 
thou learn,’’ and taking the flute from the settle, she 
went swiftly out of the chamber. 

There was a silence when she had gone. A dark 
frown had stolen over Gilbert’s countenance, the 
shadow of a grin hovered upon Gabriel’s face, 
Calotte’s eyes shone with anger, and a red spot 
glowed on either of her cheeks. 

“This is a most unhappy chance,” said Gilbert. 
“We must leave this house as soon as we can. Yet 
I wish, Calotte, thou hadst not gone so far. Such a 
song and such a rout were bound to offend her,” 

Gabriel gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“* Offend her, offend her,’’’ repeated Calotte. 
“Oh, these holy women, these holy women. How I 
loathe them!” 

So saying, she walked quickly out of the room 
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before Gilbert could stop her. They heard her 
ascend towards her own chamber. 

Gabriel and Gilbert looked at each other in 
silence, the noise of the departing merrymakers 
outside growing more and more faint in the distance. 

“The owl and the nightingale,’ said Gabriel, at 
last. ‘‘ There is no luck in having them both in 
the one nest, though both be bonny birds. Come, 
Gilbert, let us to our pens and paper. Women must 
settle their own quarrels, it is no use us men putting 
our noses in unless belike to have them snapped off.” 

They went back to their work, Gilbert very 
mournfully. Nothing more was seen of Calotte 
that day: she did not come down to supper as 
usual, but stayed in her own chamber. Mistress 
Agnes hardly said one word the whole meal, nor 
Gilbert either. Only Gabriel had any appetite for 
the viands. Gilbert went to bed early, very perplexed 
and angry in his mind, but whether at Calotte or 
Mistress Agnes he could hardly have said, He did 
not get off to sleep until he had heard the bells 
chime midnight, but when Gabriel came in humming 
one of his usual tunes, he did not stir or open his 
eyes, that Gabriel might think him asleep. He had 
no stomach that night for flouting. 

Next morning at breakfast Calotte did not appear, 
so after the meal Mistress Agnes went up to her room, 
In a little while she returned, and opening the door 
of the writing-room where Gilbert and Gabriel were 
at work, she cried, with a face of marble : 

“* She is gone.” 
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CHAPTER XXI—MASTER GILBERT AND 
MISTRESS HIS WIFE 


i ONE?” cried Gilbert. 
“Yea, gone: she hath left the house.” 

Mistress Agnes stood there like one turned to 
stone, swaying slightly on the handle of the door. 
She looked Gilbert full in the face with strange, 
empty eyes. 

“May God forgive thee,” said Gilbert, shaken by 
a sudden gust of anger. “I will go after her,” he 
added, throwing aside the brush which he had in his 
hand. 

“But where? ’’ asked Mistress Agnes, who had 
shrunk back against the door. 

“To Southwark, Kennington, anywhere,” said 
Gilbert. 

“ Tell her to come back,”” whispered she, 

Gilbert gave an involuntary shrug of his shoulders, 
and taking his cap and stick went out of the working- 
room and out on to the Bridge. He stood outside 
the Golden Quill stock still for a moment, to collect 
his thoughts, and then went off southwards with a 
hasty step across the Bridge. 

It was late when he returned that night, At the 
sound of his step on the stair, Mistress Agnes came 
forth from the oaken parlour holding a lamp in her 
hand. The light fell on her grey, slate gown, on 
her thickly coiled brown hair, on her white face and 
heavy-lidded eyes, which mutely asked his news. 

3006 
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““T have not found her,’’ said he, with weary 
bitterness. 

“* T have been a wicked woman,” said she, in low, 
slow tones, ‘and I do not know how thou wilt 
forgive me, Gilbert. Wrath overcame me and I 
thought it righteous indignation. I have yielded to 
evil thoughts and given rein to a bitter tongue. I 
have driven the homeless and distressed from my 
house, which I have ever prayed might be a refuge 
for the desolate.” 

“ It is too late now,” said Gilbert gloomily. 

“ That I know: but when thou condemnest me, 
consider my weakness. Deeply as thou sufferest in 
this, believe me I suffer perhaps as much also,” 

Gilbert was touched by her sorrow. 

“* T do believe thee,”’ said he, at last. 

“ T know that although angry, thou wouldst not 
be unkind or unjust.” 

They stood a moment or two silent. 

“ Good night, Gilbert,” said she. 

“ Good night, mistress.” 

And so they parted, that night. 

Early the next day Gilbert went forth again over 
the river down through Newington and beyond 
Kennington to Clapham and Stockwell, enquiring at 
the hostelries in all those places whether they had 
seen Calotte, but nowhere could he get news of her. 
She had not been seen in those villages for some two 
or three months, the people said, nor Richard 
Bushby and his daughter. 

So he came home late and disheartened, to be up 
early next morning and away down to Camberwell and 
Hatcham, but ever with the same want of success. 

That night in their common bedchamber Gabriel 


said : 
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“* An thou find not Calotte soon, my good Gilbert, 
I fear we shall lose our lady mistress as well. She 
goeth up and down the house like a shadow while 
thou art away, with the face of a dead woman and 
the eyes of one of the damned who hath been in 
torment these hundreds of years. She hies away to 
her church services more than ever she did, and now 
she hath taken to fasting and penance. I doubt 
not that she weareth a hair shirt under that grey 
satin of hers. Methinks sometimes it is thy Calotte 
who should wear the shirt instead of gadding merrily 
about the countryside twanging on a fiddle as no 
doubt she doth.” 

“Tf thou knowest, tell me where she is,” said 
Gilbert moodily. 

“ Nay, that I cannot at the moment. But why go 
pale and woebegone: prithee why go about all day 
in a melancholy dump? Dost thou think the wench 
is at the bottom of old Thames or gone to Prester 
John’s land? Nay, I warrant she is lively as an 
eel and goes about to work mischief as of old. She 
will presently pop up out of the gutter and tweak 
thee by the nose through the window. Besides, I 
have some good news for thee, my lad of the broken 
heart. I went up to-day to Master Lambert’s 
lodging in Bishopsgate. ‘Tell thy friend the 
handsome clerk,’ saith that young spark of fire, 
‘that mine uncle isdead. The Devil hath gotten his 
own at last.’” 

“ He should have died before.” 

“ Aye, by Paul he should. But what will you with 
a hardened old sinner? It comes by nature that a 
man should cling to life like grim death when he 
feels the flames of Hell leaping up beneath him and 
licking his very heels with their unfriendly tongues, 
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Yet, meseems, he hath done thee a good service in 
taking himself off at such a time. Now nothing 
remains for thee to do but to clear up this business 
with Calotte and take her off to church presto. 
There is nothing like marriage to patch up a broken 
heart, and, come to that, to make a man resigned to 
death. Cheerly, my heart of gold, the road before 
thee is all paved with precious jewels. The Blessed 
Saints have not forgotten thee: through a little, very 
little tribulation, see how they bring thee to the 
Promised Land. Holy Mary grant that they have 
made no mistake in the quality of that same land. 
For my part, and saving my reverence to Saint Erken- 
wald, Saint Paul, Saint Gilbert 4 Becket,and the rest of 
the glorious company of saints, martyrs, confessors, 
and doctors, my tongue hath a pestilent watering for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt.” 

This news lightened Gilbert’s heart considerably. 
Wherever Calotte was, at any rate he need not now 
fear her molestation by the knight. Possibly, he 
thought, she had but broken out of her cage to fly 
a little in the bright, fresh air, and to be back anon : 
all would be well, and in a little while they would 
be going together to be wed at St. Mary’s over the 
water. Then he thought of the scene in the oaken 
parlour between Calotte and Mistress Agnes, and 
pondered whether he himself had been weak or 
unjust in not championing Calotte more boldly 
against the religious severity and strictness of his 
mistress. Thus pondering, he fell into a deep sleep 
and did not awake until broad daylight. 

The next day he did not go out at all. He had no 
heart left for a further scouring of those villages 
south of the Thames, which so far had yielded him 
no result, So he went into the workroom and 
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beguiled his heavy heart as best he might with his 
pens and vellum. Gabriel tried now and then to 
coax him into conversation, but without success. 
Mistress Agnes was out nearly all that day, except 
at meal times, when she sat speechless and sad, 
scarcely eating anything. The house was silent 
except for the clatter of old Blanche’s pots and pans, 
her occasional chattering to herself, and Gabriel’s 
low whistle at whiles. The day dragged wearily 
away. 

When night had fallen, Gilbert was left alone in 
the house. Mistress Agnes, strange to say, had not 
yet returned, Gabriel had gone off to some favourite 
hostelry, and old Blanche had gone away home. 
Unable to stand the silence and depression of the 
house any longer, Gilbert put on his cap, took his 
staff in his hand and stepped out on to the Bridge. 
Mechanically he turned towards Southwark, but he 
had not gone more than a few steps when he felt 
someone touch his arm. He turned, and in the 
darkness made out the figure of a woman. 

“ Who’s there ? ’”’ asked he. 

“ Dost not know me? ”’ said a low, mellow voice. 

Gilbert peered closely into the visage which, 
wrapped close in a hood, looked into his own. It 
was Alice Bushby. 

“ What thou, Alice? ’” he asked. 

* Yes, I, .saidishe: 

“ Calotte is gone: hast thou not seen her ? ” 

“Aye, I have seen her. Meseems there was 
pretty foolishness between her and that lay sister 
thou keepest in thy shop.” 

“ Tell me: where is she?” 

“Why I should mind other folk’s business is 
beyond me, or why I should find the falcon when 
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thou lost her thyself. I am a dolt to come on this 
journey, but since I am come, why, I have a message 
to thee from that same Calotte.” 

“A message? Tellme it. Where is she? ie 

“ One thing at a time. When I say I come on a 
message, I lie. I have nothing to tell thee from her, 
only to give thee this and to say that she lies at the 
Windlass by Bermondsey.” 

She stretched out her hand and Gilbert took from 
her a ring. He scanned it as closely as he could in 
the darkness and felt it with his fingers. His heart 
leaped. It was the silver ring which he had bought 
in Chepe and given to Calotte. 

“‘ Where is she, didst thou say?” 

“Saints in Heaven, is the man deaf or a dolt? 
Did I not tell thee she lies in the Windlass by Ber- 
mondsey ? ”” 

“ T will come to her now—to-night.” 

“ Thou wilt do no such thing unless thou art a 
fool. Thou wilt scarcely get a boat down the river 
at this time of night, and if thou didst she would 
not see thee.” 

“ Nevertheless, I will go. I take it thou goest 
back to the Windlass, and if thou canst, so can lew 

“ Doubtless thou canst. Lord, Lord, what fools 
these men are! Hark’ee, young Gilbert, a word in 
thine ear. Come when thou art wanted, not at 
midnight like a thief, creeping by accident into an 
inn full of folk, To-morrow is good time enough.” 

Gilbert mused a while. 

“Well, then, as thou sayest,’”’ he said. “I will 
be at Bermondsey early to-morrow.” 

“Right and¥reasonable. Farewell, and see thou 
keepest thy word.” ; 

So saying, Alice turned in the darkness and dis- 
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appeared towards the city side of the river, and 
Gilbert, happier than he had been for four or five 
days, strolled briskly on for an hour or so through 
the quieter city streets, his mind full of warm and 
happy anticipations of the morrow, dwelling on the 
sweet meeting and reconciliation to come. He hated 
the slow march of time between now and the morrow’s 
dawn, and begrudged himself the period of sleep 
which must interpose between now and then. When 
he came to the door of the Golden Quill again, he 
had almost forgotten the existence of Mistress 
Agnes and Gabriel Mitcham. As the former came 
into his mind, sadness touched his new-found 
happiness. He went straight up to the oaken 
parlour, and knocked at the door. As he entered, 
he found her standing, and he thought she must 
just have arisen from her Prie Dieu upon which lay 
her open breviary. 

“T have found her,’”’ he said. 

A little light as of great pleasure passed over her 
wan face and her eyes seemed suddenly to moisten. 

“Iam ‘so glad,” she said. ~ Gilbest,71 “anise 
glad,” 

She clasped her hands together and her lips 
moved silently, 

“God hath answered my prayer,” she added. 

Then Gilbert told her how Alice had met him on 
the Bridge and given him the silver ring from Calotte, 
and told him that she lay at the Windlass at Ber- 
mondsey. He must arise early in the morning and 
journey down there, when he had no doubt that all 
might be settled happily between them. 

“You would not believe the joy this is to me,” 
he said. 

“I know: I can tell,” she said softly, with a 
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delicate quivering of the eyelids and the corners of 
the mouth. ‘“‘ And now, all your sorrows are at an 
end, and God’s providence has proved thine in- 
heritage. Thou and Calotte will marry and live 
Pappy, I pray God and his Saints to bless you 
Of. 

“And God bless thee too, dear mistress, and 
bring thee many happy days.” 

She smiled half sadly, with a little movement of 
her head, and stretched out her hand towards him. 
He went down on one knee and put her hand to his 
lips. 

Gilbert was astir next morning early before the 
light, and was down at the Billingsgate steps by the 
time the day had fairly broken the darkness. There 
he took boat to Bermondsey. A white and heavy 
mist hung over the Thames, through which the 
wharves, warehouses, and anchored ships hovered in 
uncertain gigantic shapes. Sharp, keen cries came 
through the heavy air as out of vacancy, the voices of 
men already at work in their ships, unloading cargoes, 
mending-rigging, and coiling down ropes, the hailings 
of boatmen making their way cautiously up and 
down the river in the fog. By the Tower a fire 
had been kindled, its smoke and flames staining the 
white mist with black clouds and fiery tongues. It 
was not easy to see a dozen yards ahead, and Gilbert 
chafed helplessly at the slow progress the boat made. 
But in a little while, the sun, gathering strength, 
thinned the mist, and, the tide being in their favour, 
in something under an hour they reached the quay 
at Bermondsey. Two or three cobs lay there at 
moorings with a half-dozen little craft lying by them, 
but there was little life stirring : only three or four 
men sat eating their breakfast in the shelter of a 
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stack of logs round a great wooden fire. Of these, 
Gilbert easily obtained directions as to the where- 
abouts of the Windlass, and then he set forth towards 
it with a brisk and eager step. 

His way took him across a narrow causeway 
roughly and unevenly paved with round cobbles. 
On either side of him lay flat, marshy grass-land, cut 
through here and there by streamlets, and diversified 
by lines and groups of leafless willow trees. High up, 
the sun now shone bright and keen in a pale sky, 
and the thin mist, which did not seem to extend 
more than a couple of hundred feet from the ground, 
was rapidly melting away, so that he could easily 
distinguish in the distance on his left hand the grey 
towers and spires of the great abbey at Bermondsey, 
together with the red and thatched roofs of its out- 
buildings 

He had not walked a mile when at a turn of the 
way he saw a slim bright figure outlined against the 
flat expanse of green and grey. It was Calotte. 
She stood in the causeway and waved her hand to 
him. He waved his hand in return, quickened his 
pace almost to a run, and presently came to her. 
He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“ Thou thief in the night,” he murmured, ‘ to 
leave me thus,” 

She did not answer for a while, and then with a 
smile she said, ‘‘ I was not sure that thou wouldst 
come.” 

“ Not sure ? Oh, thou truthless woman.” 

“It was better I should go away,’ said she. 
“Mistress Agnes is the best woman in the world, 
and I?—I love a merry life.” 

“ It was better thou shouldst trust to me.” 

“ That I am not sure.” 
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“ Thou art a faithless rogue to say so. Look now, 
into what dangers thou might have run.” 

“No danger so serious as dying in a cage, dear 
Gilbert. I warrant thee I know how to fly into good 
hands. Here at the Windlass I have been snugly 
bestowed ever since I left the Golden Quill. And 
honest Richard Bushby and his brown-eyed daughter 
bear me company.” 

“Thou mightest have sent me the silver ring 
earlier.” 

“ Be thankful for small mercies, my own knight of 
the quill, else I shall send thee packing again.” 

“ That thou wilt not, my sweet lady of the by-ways 
and hedges.” 

Thereupon they fell into much loverlike talk, and 
Gilbert told her that Sir Henry Lambert was dead, 
and explained that there was nothing now to prevent 
their marriage at once if Mistress Agnes would 
consent (as he knew she would) to his lodging without 
the shop and being her journeyman, 

“Is there nothing indeed?” said she, “ But 
what of my goodwill ? ” 

“ Why, I will take thee to church, willy-nilly.” 

And then he told her all that had passed at 
the Golden Quill while she had been away, and 
especially he touched on the sadness of Mistress 
Agnes. 

“ Poor woman,” said Calotte, ‘ I am sorry for her 
to the heart. There is no manner of doubt that she 
is a saint. Poor worldly creatures such as I can 
hardly live peaceably with such.” 

Then with a little sigh, she added : 

“Thou wouldst have done better to have taken 
her, Gilbert. Then thou wouldst have stepped into 
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Master Lyon’s shoes instead of being Mistress 
Agnes’s journeyman.” 

“ Thou mocking mischief,’ he said, and embraced 
her with kisses. ‘* I would as soon think of marrying 
one of the holy women ensainted in Heaven.” 

When they had walked some while together, 
Calotte called to mind that breakfast was waiting at 
the Windlass, and would have Gilbert come with 
her there, which he was glad to do, being now loath 
to let her go out of his sight. So they went towards 
the inn very lovingly, walking hand in hand. 

Old Yedward Taverner was pottering round by the 
door of the inn, cleaning out a water butt with an 
old clout. When he saw Calotte he set up a cry. 

“ Marry, pretty wench, and hast thou no stomach 
that thou wanderest famished for a couple of hours 
before breakfast on a cold morning? Beshrew me, 
how the world changeth: when I was a lad, young 
wenches could eat as well as others, but now it is 
not so. Alas: poor creatures, they have such 
delicate stomachs. ‘A little, yea, a little.’ ‘ Faith, 
it is too much, I cannot eat it.’ But I see thou hast 
brought thy sweetheart too. A pretty fellow indeed. 
But can he sing also? Hath he store of songs? 
Mary knoweth, poor Richard is old now, but he 
loveth music as he loveth his salvation.” 

So saying, he opened the inn door and ushered 
them in. Old Yedward’s wife sat crouched before 
the fire ladling out on to platters masses from a great 
steaming pan that hung over the glowing coals, 
On the one side Richard Bushby sat idly on a stool, 
and on the other his daughter sat busy with her 
needle and thread mending an old garment. They 
rose to their feet as Gilbert and Calotte entered. 

Richard saluted Gilbert courteously. 
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“ Marry,”’ quoth Alice, in her low masculine voice, 
“he hath come then.” 

““ Indeed I have, as I told thee I would,” said 
Gilbert, ‘ and would have done so last night, had it 
not been for thy sharp tongue.” 

“Mercy on my sharp tongue,” answered she. 
“‘ Now hast thou thy sweet lips, and I pray God ye 
both rest content in your bargains.”’ 

“Thou hast a rough tongue and a soft heart, 
mine Alice,” said Calotte, throwing her arm about 
Alice’s neck. ‘‘ Thou art a lamb that goeth round 
roaring like a lion, frightening foolish folk who know 
not that they have but to stroke thee to make thee 
purr like a cat in the best place before the hearth.” 

So they sat down merrily to breakfast, and after 
breakfast old Yedward brought out Calotte’s fiddleand 
would not be satisfied but she should play thereon. 

“ What, Yedward, art thou so old that thou hast 
forgotten thy courting days,” cried Alice, ‘ and 
would get Calotte fiddling when her heart is on 
love making. Fie, old man, remember thy tender 
youth when thou wentest courting thine old dame 
here.” 

Yedward’s wife chuckled hoarsely as she wiped the 
crocks, 

“Te, he, he, Yedward,’’ quoth she. Dost 
remember the days when thou used to come after 
me along the balks by the back of the old byre? I 
shall never forget them, I, an I live to be as old as 
Job’s wife of Mogton, nor that time my father came 
upon thee (God rest his soul, poor man) after night- 
fall by the long wall when he broke thine head with 
his oaken staff. Holy Mary, how I ran that night, 
and how he made me smart for it when he came 
home! Well, he is dead now.” 
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And so she continued in a full tide of recollection, 
while Calotte and Gilbert slipped out of the inn and 
went walking alone among the little lanes across the 
marshland and among the willows. 

They did not return until the midday meal, and 
then after dinner when the pots had been cleared 
away they sat very comfortably and happily talking 
with the others round the fire, or more true would 
it be to say perhaps listening, for old Yedward 
chattered ceaselessly to them of the bad times that 
had come upon him through the making of the new 
road a mile away, and of the famous singers and 
dancers that he had heard and seen in his time. 

“‘ These cursed new heads will be the ruin of the 
commonwealth,” said he. ‘* Why the devil should 
these fellows go about to make a new road when the 
old one was good enough for their fathers and grand- 
fathers? Marry, was anyone ever drowned going to 
the creek along the old road? Marry, I say to you 
there was not, and why therefore should they not 
have been content? This young fry think we old 
men are all fools, but I tell you, we old fellows know 
they are the fools. Are ye going to make a new 
heaven and new earth with these pullings down and 
buildings up? Then let them be content. God 
made the earth and set the hills, the rivers, the brooks, 
and the roads therein, and I tell you, who have lived 
in it these threescore years and ten, that it is a right 
good earth, and I defy them all with their road- 
makings to make it one jot better. ‘gBetter? ’ said I. 
Look at this road of theirs that they have made 
with so much pains and God knows how many 
loads of good cobblestones. Did not Cicely Baxter 
break her leg upon it by the old stock on the turn a 
twelvemonth come Easter? Ye know she did as 
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well as I. And what about my trade? Ana dozen 
thirsty souls call here in a week, happy man is my 
dole, whereas formerly I made nothing of a score or 
twenty-five. I tell you these new brooms are 
sweeping us fast to damnation, the Devil fly away 
with them. 

“‘ And do I see a singing man a month nowadays, 
or a wench with a pipe and a batch of new tunes 
from London? Nay, I do not, an were it not for 
honest Richard Bushby and one or two other good 
fellows I should forget there was such a thing as 
sweet music in the world—I, who love a fair tune 
better than good ale and have followed the singers 
from my youth up. And mind ye, I have seen 
some rare hands in my time. A man does not live 
to my years and know nothing, I can assure you. i! 
can remember Robin Greenway singing Red Velvet 
at Camberwell Fair, and there has never been the 
like of him since. And Robert of Winchcombe, a 
Gloucestershire man who knew the songs of all the 
shires of England, and could sing you from dawn to 
dusk an ye would listen like Christians and moisten 
his whistle from time to time. But he is dead, they 
tell me, and lies in the churchyard at Bristol, God 
rest his soul, for he was a good man, And Tom of 
Barnet, Robin Lightfoot, Archie of Highgate, 
Dick Duckwort, and Matt Bobcherry, good men, 
good men all of them, but dead, all dead. Then 
there was Kate Carttail, and Mary of Tebbleton. 
Lord, and I was nigh forgetting Hugh Blewbery. 
Marry, he was the man for both singing and dancing. 
There was none to touch him, I warrant you, in a 
high step. I have seen him many a day and spent 
many farthings on his behalf, I assure you. Fa, la, 
la, how he would step it! This is it to the life.” 
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And the old man rose to his feet and, cackling out 
a broken tune, began to caper about fantastically in 
the middle of the room. 

“ Marry,’’ quoth Richard Bushby, with a quiet 
smile, ‘‘ Yedward should have belonged to our craft. 
He hath hidden his light under a bushel these many 
years.” 

But while Yedward was twirling and twisting, 
beating his feet on the ground heel and toe, with 
one arm akimbo and the other bent over his head, 
accompanying himself the while in a cracked voice, 
the door was suddenly opened, and there, to the 
blank astonishment of all, appeared Mistress Agnes 
and behind her Gabriel Mitcham. 

Mistress Agnes took two steps forward and 
hesitated, her eyes wandering round the apartment 
in embarrassed wonder. 

iL Aiteam break ina). ele began, 

“Mind him not,” cackled Yedward’s wife from the 
fireside. “‘ My good man hath been like that ever 
since he was a lad. He will be quiet anon.” 

In effect, Yedward had now collapsed with some- 
thing like a groan, and lay on the ground quite 
exhausted and breathing heavily. 

Gilbert, Calotte, Richard Bushby and his daughter 
rose to their feet in embarrassed surprise. 

“ Mistress,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ I did not expect to see 
thee here.” 

“ Nay,’ she cried, and paused. 

Gabriel’s face was impassive, but the light of a 
secret smile played in his eyes. 

Mistress Agnes stood swaying the slightest upon 
her feet in the open doorway. The rays of the after- 
noon sun poured from behind her in a golden flood 
and pierced the obscurity of the chamber with a 
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thick glowing shaft of light in which a thousand 
motes could be seen to move and dance continuously. 

** Gilbert,” she said at last, “* I have come down 
here on some business. Indeed, I have something 
to say to thee, and that which cannot be said better 
than in the presence of these good people.” 

Gilbert bowed his head. She paused a little 
while again, and then went on. 

“‘ Gilbert, I am grown tired and sick of this world. 
Christ knows that in my heart I never loved it, but 
now, since my father died, I am grown, I know not 
how, that I cannot longer abide it. I have thought 
about this of late and made it a matter of continual 
prayer and beseeching and of conversation with 
holy Friar Thomas of St. Mary’s. Now my mind is 
made up and at rest, and the first and greatest step 
is taken. I go this day to enter as a novice at the 
Cell of St. Bennet, which lies beside here.” 

Gilbert started, and Calotte gave a little cry. 
Gabriel looked steadfastly upon the fire. 

“To a nunnery?’ cried Gilbert. 

“ Aye, to a nunnery, to a little anchoress’s cell,” 
replied she in her soft, even voice, with her eyes 
gazing steadily upon him. 

“But nay, mistress, thou canst not,’’ he said, 
“Thou canst not. Thou art the mistress of the 
Golden Quill, and must be so unless Gabriel and I 
are to go as masterless men.” 

“T am no longer the mistress of the Golden 
Quill,” replied she, with a sad smile. “‘ Gabriel, give 
Gilbert the deed.” 

Gabriel produced from under his cloak a roll of 
parchment and handed it to Gilbert, who wonderingly 
took it half unwittingly. 

“ But what is this?” he asked. 
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“That is a deed of gift to thee of the Golden 
Quill and all that it contains. Master Lugstop of 
Lincoln’s Inn hath drawn it up at my desire, and he 
assured me but this morning that it is word perfect. 
Now thou art the master of my dear father’s shop, 
and I, I will go away to the vocation to which I am 
called.” 

“* Nay, dear mistress, thou art kind beyond all, 
but I cannot and will not take this. Thou wilt not 
go to be a nun.” 

“ Indeed, but I will, Gilbert. So I did dream and 
intend when I was but a little wench, and I have 
spent the whole of the past week in ordering it. I 
have taken all due measures, and I will away to my 
cell upon this very day. Iam well known there, for 
I had a cousin of mine there once, and the good 
Mother will receive me gladly, even as her own 
daughter. She did promise me as much only 
yesterday when I sat with her and Father Thomas in 
Southwark. So thou seest, Gilbert, there is no 
way out, and thou must take what I heartily and 
freely give thee. Nay, but thou must,” 

“ But if thou wilt become a nun, hast thou no 
kinsfolk nearer and dearer far than I to whom thy 
father’s goods should rightly descend ? ” 

““ Nay, there are none such. See thou, my desire 
is set upon this thing at the last hour when I may 
have desires. Thwart not this last wish of mine, 
which will give me a parting joy in a world that I 
leave for ever. Remember thy Calotte here, and how 
happily ye might both dwell in that old house.” 

“ Mistress, is this indeed thy wish? ” 

“ Tt is indeed, Gilbert,” 

Calotte pulled Gilbert by the sleeve and whispered 
to him under her breath: - 
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“Thou canst not take it.” 

But Gilbert slowly dropped his head in sign of 
acquiescence. 

“ T thank thee, Gilbert: from my heart I thank 
thee for falling in with this whim of mine. I shall 
not trouble thee again in such matters. The time 
draws on, and I must away, but first let me say good- 
bye and God bless you all, and above all things ask 
your forgiveness for all those sins wherein I have 
sinned against you. I know full well I have been 
proud, impatient, and puffed up, lacking in charity 
and humility of spirit. Therefore do I humbly ask 
your pardon and beseech you of your goodness for 
your prayers, as God knows ye shall have mine 
night and morning in that holy place to which I go 
until the days of my life do end. Jesu bless you 
and keep you, and bring us all in His grace to His 
Heavenly Kingdom. Amen.” 

Her voice faltered a little as she ended, and the 
hand she held up to bless them trembled, white and 
transparent, in the streaming sunlight. 

Gilbert’s eyes filled with tears. Calotte sobbed 
quietly to herself. Richard Bushby looked fixedly 
upon the ground and his daughter gazed at Mistress 
Agnes with wide, scrutinising eyes. Yedward lay 
prone with astonishment on the ground, Only old 
Mother Tib continued diligently scraping out a pot. 

Mistress Agnes went to Gilbert and Calotte and 
kissed them both upon the cheeks. 

“Forgive me, and do not forget me,” she said, 
and turning quickly, shook Gabriel by the hand, and 
then Richard Bushby and his daughter. 

Gabriel held the door open, and with a slow step 
she went out into the failing afternoon sunlight. 

She stood faltering for amoment. 
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“ The Priory Cell is yonder along the way ? ” she 
asked in quiet, shaken tones, half turning towards the 
door. 

* Right on, good mistress,” cried Yedward, in his 
cracked voice. ‘* Right on, thou canst not go wrong. 
Keep hard to the right when thou comest to the fallen 
willow which is cleft to the root, and when thou 
comest to the gate, ring the bell which is on the left- 
hand side. Thou wilt need to ring loud and long.” 

Mistress Agnes did not seem to hear him. Her 
lips moved as though she spoke to herself. Then she 
stepped out on her way along the causey. 

Her grey figure grew fainter and fainter as she 
went against the green marshland upon which the 
afternoon mists were already beginning to curl like 
thin smoke. 

They watched her in silence, a little group gathered 
around the doorway of the Windlass. Only a robin 
chirped in the still afternoon air from the low thatch 
overhead. Mistress Agnes did not turn her head 
once, and at a corner of the road she disappeared 
from sight. 

They stood thus, looking mutely one upon the 
other for some while. 

Then Gabriel Mitcham turned and bowed low and 
satirically with his cap in his hand. 

“ Hail, good Master Gilbert of the Golden Quill,” 
said he, ‘‘ and Mistress Calotte, his wife.” 


THE END 
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